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PREFACE 

HAVING already related in another volume ^ 
the story of her who was Bonaparte's com- 
panion from the day when she first made his 
acquaintance until the close of the Consulate, 
I now wish to portray Josephine, not only while she wore 
the imperial diadem, but afterwards when Napoleon, for 
pohtical reasons, had determined to divorce her in order 
to marry a princess capable of giving him an heir. My 
readers must not think that it is my intention to depre- 
date, for the vain and empty pleasure of undermining a 
woman's reputation, this so-called saint and angel, who 
has all too often been represented by certain authors 
anxious to disparage Napoleon as the victim of her 
arbitrary and capricious husband. My sole desire is to 
keep to historical facts. 

Hitherto the empress Josephine has been held up to 
an admiring pubHc as a perfect paragon of virtue : I show 
her as she really was. 

I do not presume to suppose that this modest work will 
help to influence popular opinion. Madame de S^vign^'s 
sa3dng still holds good : " People may try to patch 

* See The Wife of General Bonaparte, by Joseph Turquan. 
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matters up, but when once a thing has been said, it cannot 
be unsaid ; when once people get an idea into their heads, 
nothing will drive it out ; and when a story is once 
believed, it becomes an established fact." But does that 
constitute a reason why I should not try, notwithstanding 
contrary opinion, to help truth to win the day ? 

JOSEPH TURQUAN 
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PART I 

THE SOVEREIGN 



THE EMPRESS 
: JOSEPHINE : 



CHAPTER I^ 

Proclamation of the Empire — Josephine and the imperial princesses — 
The question of precedence — M. de Polignac is pardoned — Charm- 
ing family scene — Distribution of the crosses of the Legion d'honneur 
— Josephine accompanies the emperor on a journey through Bel- 
gium and along the banks of the Rhine — Incident during the 
journey — Return to Paris — The Pope consents to come and crown 
Napoleon emperor — Family squabbles concerning the coronation 
ceremony — Josephine's indiscreet remarks concerning Napoleon 
and his sister PauUne — Anger of Napoleon — Reconciliation — Pre- 
parations for the coronations-Questions of dress and ceremonial 
— ^The court goes to meet the Pope at Fontainebleau — Pius VII and 
Josephine — ^The Pope in Paris — Incidents — Religious marriage of 
Napoleon and Josephine. 

THE Empire was about to become an accom- 
plished fact. On May i8th, 1804 (28 fioreal, 
an XII) a long procession of carriages con- 
taining the members of the Senate, and 
escorted by the consular guard on horseback, drove to 
Saint-Cloud. An immense crowd filled the avenues lead- 
ing to the palace. Some great event was evidently going 
to take place. 

The consul-arch-chancellor Cambac^r^s, president of 
the Senate, passed gravely between the rows of bewil- 

* The first part of this work is composed of a separate volume, 
entitled The Wife of General Bonaparte. 
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dered attendants, advanced towards Napoleon and in a 
harangue, every word of which had been weighed, 
discussed and approved by his master, proclaimed the 
First Consul, Napoleon Bonaparte, emperor of the French. 

Napoleon received his visitors with all the outward 
calm and easy manner which he knew so well how to 
assume on important occasions. The members of the 
Senate then passed on to the apartment of Josephine, 
who, in her turn, was proclaimed empress. She rephed 
with her usual graciousness, that is to say, with a certain 
show of emotion peculiar to herself and in itself a most 
eloquent reply. She appeared happy and contented 
during the rest of the day, though at times her emotion 
seemed to get the better of her. Her new title of empress 
did not appear strange to her ; she already seemed quite 
at home on her throne. For some time past she had been 
preparing herself to play the part of sovereign. 

It was somewhat the fashion at that time, as in the 
old days during the Directoire, to consult soothsayers 
and fortune-tellers. Superstitious and pusillanimous folk 
reminded their friends that the last of the Valois had been 
assassinated at Saint-Cloud. Would it not bring bad 
luck to France if the new dynasty were proclaimed at 
Saint-Cloud ? A violent thunderstorm which occurred 
during the day confirmed them in their foolish fore- 
bodings. Although the new empress, who was not very 
well up in the history of Henri III, was very supersti- 
tious, she had no intention of allowing herself to be 
worried by imaginary evils ; and her ladies were careful 
not to mention their fears in her presence. And then 
she was too supremely happy to dwell upon melancholy 
events. 
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Napoleon, in instituting this new form of government, 
had acquainted Josephine of his intention to increase his 
court, the rlucleus of which had been formed by him 
during the Consulate. He also imparted to her the 
new titles by which the different members of the im- 
perial family were in future to be known. That same 
day, May i8th, the arch-chancellor Cambaceres, having 
saluted the emperor and the empress by the title of 
" Your Majesties," all those persons who had been invited 
to dine at the palace of Saint-Cloud were warned by 
General Duroc, grand-marshal of the palace, that they 
must use the titles of prince and princess in addressing 
Joseph, Louis and their wives. 

The importance attributed by Madame Bacciochi and 
Madame Murat to this new rule of etiquette is quite 
inconceivable when we remember that their husbands 
were not the emperor's brothers and that therefore they 
had no right to the title of princess, Madame Murat 
was particularly annoyed. Every time that she heard 
Madame Joseph or Madame Louis called princess during 
the course of the dinner she was obliged to drink a glass 
of water ; but her efforts to conceal her tears and her 
jealousy were useless. This jealousy became so violent 
that, notwithstanding her habit of restraining herself and 
only showing those feelings which she wished to show, for 
once her feelings got the better of her and she burst into 
tears. Everyone noticed her vexation. The mean 
jealousy and spite harboured in her breast and thus 
revealed to the world were a sad contrast to the spring-like 
freshness of her pink and white complexion. Her 
behaviour made a very painful impression upon all the 
guests. Madame Bacciochi was not a whit less annoyed 
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and less jealous than her sister ; but being older than the 
latter, she was better able to hide her feeUngs : no tears 
were visible. She contented herself with venting her 
wrath upon Josephine's ladies-in-waiting by speaking 
sharply to them in a haughty, imperious tone which 
showed her ill-breeding and her spiteful disposition. 

The empress was gracious, unaffected and obliging ; 
she secretly enjoyed the discomfiture of her jealous 
sisters-in-law. As the latter did not hke her and as she, 
for her part, returned their dislike with interest, she 
took great pleasure on the morrow in recounting to her 
ladies-in-waiting how, after dinner, Mme. Bacciochi and 
Mme. Murat had quarrelled with the emperor, and how 
Caroline had finished up the day's proceedings by falling 
on the floor in a fainting fit. Their brother had relented 
and, out of affection for his sisters and also because he 
was weary of being teased, had given them the title of 
Imperial Highness. 

From that moment there were endless bickerings over 
questions of precedence. Women have ever held these 
important futilities of rank and precedence in higher 
esteem than menfolk are apt to do. Was it not so even 
in the days of ancient Rome ? The plebeians had for 
long been admitted to the offices of sequester, consul 
and priest, but the patrician women refused to allow their 
plebeian sisters to enter the temple of their goddess 
Pudicitia. Times may change, the human race grows 
older, but the heart of man, with all its many meannesses 
and its few great qualities, remains still the same. The 
emperor had given four ladies of the palace precedence 
of their companions. The latter immediately became 
jealous, hatefully, maliciously jealous. Women do not 




LOUIS-ANTOINE-HENRI DE BOURRON CONDE, DUG d'ENGHIEN 
From an engraving by C. Hourdain after A. Noel 
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seem to realize that their greatest charm lies in being 
gentle and kind-hearted : if they knew it, they would 
surely cease to make themselves hated for faults entirely 
opposite to those qualities of which they fondly believe 
they have the monopoly. These discontented ladies 
gathered roimd Madame Murat, whose jealous animosity 
was sufficiently well known to serve as a rallying-sign. 

Madame de la Valette, who later immortalized herself 
by her conjugal fidelity, was among their number. Was 
she, a Beauharnais, the niece of her Majesty, the empress, 
going to allow a mere lady-in-waiting, a Remusat, a 
Lauriston, to have precedence of her ? . . . Oh ! no, 
indeed . . . never ! . . . Whereupon she began to weep 
bitter tears. . . . The empress was then obliged to 
interfere and to console her. 

Josephine herself was also attacked by another form of 
this mania for titles ; it was a perfect epidemic. The 
members of the old French nobility, on beholding the 
6avm of another monarchical government, felt aU the old 
longing to play the courtier course through their veins. 
There was going to be a court, and they wanted to belong 
to it ; a new master had taken up his abode at the 
Tuileries, and they wanted to enter his service. Was it 
not the custom for noblemen, during the reign of Louis 
XIV, to boast that they were in the service of a prince or 
a grand seigneur P The corridors of the imperial palaces 
were soon crowded with members of the Montmorency, 
Montesquiou, Segur and other families. Although 
Josephine was now empress, these grand names made 
her feel strangely small and insignificant. In the new 
order of things, her husband's tremendous superiority, 
his genius as a soldier, as an organizer, as a governor and 
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even as a jurisconsult left her quite indifierent. Such 
matters did not concern her personally and were beneath 
her notice. But the fact that she had a member of the 
La Rochefoucauld family as her lady-in-waiting afforded 
her the keenest satisfaction. Oh ! the meanness of 
human nature ! 

Josephine had begged her husband, as a fitting souvenir 
of this happy event, to pardon Lucien and to allow him 
to return ; but the emperor did not see his way to grant 
her request. And yet he inaugurated his reign by several 
deeds of mercy. We know the result of the lawsuit 
against General Moreau and his accomplices in the 
royalist conspiracy. Moreau was condemned to two 
years' imprisonment and his punishment commuted to 
banishment to America. Most of the other conspirators 
were condemned to suffer penalty of death. Armand de 
Polignac was among the latter ; his brother Jules got off 
with two years' imprisonment. 

Everyone knew that the empress had prayed her 
husband to pardon the due d'Enghien ; and had not 
the military committee acted with such deplorable 
precipitation, this favour would probably have been 
granted. So the relations and friends of the condemned 
men set to work to try and get her to receive them 
and to beg her to intercede in favour of the unfor- 
tunate prisoners. She hastened to comply with their 
request. 

Madame de R6musat tells us in her memoirs that the 
duchesse de Polignac, the wife of Armand who had just 
been condemned to death, together with her aunt 
Madame d'Andlau, daughter of the celebrated Helvetius, 
begged her to help them to obtain an audience with the 
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emperor. Madame de Remusat recommended them to 
return on the folloyving morning to Saint-Cloud, and 
assured them that she would do her best to get the 
empress to receive them. 

The empress did not conceal from Madame de Remusat 
the fact that the moment was inauspicious in which to 
speak to the emperor. 

" If Moreau had been condemned," said she, " I could 
be more certain of success ; but Bonaparte is so angry 
that I fear that he may refuse to grant my request and 
be furious with me for the step which you are urging me 
to take." 

Madame de Remusat encouraged the empress, pointed 
out to her the advantages of showing mercy at the dawn 
of a new era and, with tearful eloquence, argued in favour 
of clemency. Suddenly the emperor appeared in the 
empress's salon. Madame de Remusat, trembling with 
emotion, began to speak. The empress, seeing her 
husband's face darken, courageously came to Madame de 
R^musat's rescue and said that it was she who had 
authorized Madame de Polignac to come and see her. 

The emperor was nervous and uneasy. He refused to 
see Madame de Pohgnac. 

" No," said he, " I will not see that woman. I cannot 
forgive." 

But two human lives had to be saved. The ladies were 
not discouraged. The emperor withdrew to his study. 
Josephine followed him and tried to persuade him, but 
without success. Once again she went to him, but only 
succeeded in making her husband stiU more angry. 

The two broken-hearted women were seated looking at 
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each other and in ignorance as to what they were to say 
or to do, when M. de Talleyrand appeared and was 
promptly shown into the emperor's study. 

" Quick ! " cried Madame de Remusat. " try again : 
the emperor cannot refuse your request in the presence 
of M. de Talleyrand, who, with his eloquence and tact, 
will be able to support your generous undertaking." 

Little did M. de Talleyrand care whether the condemned 
men were pardoned or not ; but he was extremely 
anxious to make himself agreeable to Madame de Remusat, 
his friend, and to the empress, who some day might be of 
service to him. 

Quick as lightning Madame de Remusat had guessed 
all this. 

So Josephine made a second attempt and this time 
extracted a promise that Madame de Polignac would be 
received. The worst part of the affair was over ; time 
would settle the rest. Surely the emperor could not 
receive this poor woman only to refuse her her husband's 
pardon. He pardoned the culprit. AU Paris, aU France 
learned that it was the empress who had saved M. de 
Pohgnac's life, and her well-known kindness of heart 
was extolled and praised to the skies. As for her, who 
» so dearly loved popular rejoicings, she must have found 
that doing a good deed affords one the greatest possible 
happiness. 

This happy result was entirely put down to the empress's 
intervention ; but she was not the only person who had 
petitioned the emperor. Madame d'Abrant^s says that 
it was not to her that MM. de Polignac, d'Hozier and de 
Riviere owed their lives, but to Madame de Montesson. 
Madame de Remusat, who was one of Josephine's best 
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friends, probably gave her more credit than was really 
due to her in this affair ; and yet she gives some details, 
for instance, the account of M. de Talleyrand's interview, 
which were not invented. On the other hand, it is quite 
certain that Madame de Montesson went in person to the 
emperor in order to intercede in favour of the condemned 
men. It is therefore probable that the emperor yielded 
to these numerous entreaties and that each of the fair 
petitioners ascribed success to her own efforts, which 
little weakness we can afford to forgive when we remember 
their praiseworthy conduct. Madame d'Abrant^s repeats 
this statement on several occasions and declares that it is 
perfectly true. She says : " This scene, related to me by 
M. de Valence and Madame de Montesson, was afterwards 
repeated to me by the empress Josephine. It was to her 
interest to let people think that to her alone success 
was due ; but as I knew the truth, she dared not make 
any misstatement in my presence. "^ 

Bourrienne, for his part, by quoting the empress's 
very words, confirms Madame de Montesson's story : 
" That good Madame de Montesson," says he, " came up 
from Romainville to Saint-Cloud in order to intercede 
for M. de Riviere and M. de Pohgnac ; we managed to get 
the emperor to see Madame de Polignac. 

" Mon Dieu ! What a beautiful creature she is ! 
Bonaparte was much touched on beholding her. He 
said to her : ' Madame, your husband wished to assas- 
sinate me, but I will forgive him.' " ^ 

On the 4th messidor the emperor signed the condemned 
men's pardon. 

' Ducfaesse d'AbrantSs : Histoire des Salons de Paris, Vol. Ill, p. 62. 
• Bourrienne : Mimoires, Vol. IV, p. 191. 
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July 14th was approaching. The emperor had decided 
that this day, the anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastille and of the first confederation, should be observed 
as a holiday as heretofore : he also decided that he would 
distribute on that day the crosses of the Legion d'honneur, 
a civil order instituted by a republican law during the 
Consulate. He wished Josephine to assist officially, as 
empress, at this ceremony, which he directed was to be 
celebrated in the church of the Invalides. 

" Josephine," said he, "I am going to command you 
to do something which will not be very distasteful to you. 
A grand fete is to take place at the Invalides, and I 
want you to be present at it and to dazzle everyone with 
your beauty ; you must arrange to wear a magnificent 
costume." 

" Yes ! " replied she, with a pretty pout. " Yes, and 
then you wiU scold me horribly and tell me that I am too 
extravagant ; you will probably cancel my bans d payer 
as you did the other day when I showed you a bill for 
underclothing and another for perfumery. ..." 

" You have your own milliner. Mile. 1' Olive," said the 
emperor gravely. " So why do you go to other milliners ? 
Try and pay these two bills out of your savings." 

This proposal did not suit Josephine ; indeed, if she 
had had to pay a new milliner with money taken from 
her savings, she would never have been able to engage 
her. So she began to pout like a little girl and to act 
like a spoiled child when it is being teased. She knew 
that men enjoy these little tricks when they are 
played in a pretty manner by a pretty woman ; she also 
knew that she was an adept at the game and that her 
husband loved to watch her graceful movements. So 
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she began to play the little girl ; she assumed a certain 
stubborn expression and then, twisting her body with 
all the lithe, undulating grace of the Creole, walked 
towards him like the fascinating, irresistible creature 
that she was. Napoleon took her in his arms, kissed her 
and then made her sit on his knee. 

"You see, my poor Josephine," said he, "that I am 
sometimes obliged to cancel your bans d payer; I do 
not wish you to allow yourself to be robbed. I want you 
to spend, but I do not wish you to waste your money. 
It is not wasting money to buy articles, no matter how 
much they cost, provided that those articles are absolutely 
necessary in order to appear suitably attired for the 
mihtary fSte. Come, kiss me, and remember to look 
beautiful on the 14th." 

As the 14th pf July was a Saturday, the emperor, 
imwiUing to make the people lose a day's work, postponed 
the fete until the following Sunday. 

Josephine had not forgotten the emperor's injunctions 
concerning her costume. She looked truly magnificent, 
and the emperor must have been pleased with her. She 
wore a pink tulle dress powdered with silver stars ; 
although the ceremony took place in broad daylight, her 
bodice was extremely decollete, as was the fashion at that 
time. Her head was adorned with clusters of diamonds. 
The rays of the midday sun sparkled upon the silver 
stars on her dress and bodice ; mjnriads of sparks flashed 
in her diamond-sprinkled curls. She herself appeared 
surrounded with a strange scintillation of fire and lightning 
like those goddesses who, the poets say, sometimes 
deigned in olden days to descend in flaming chariots from 
Oljmipus and to visit the earth. Joy shone in her eyes 
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while the sun shone on her jewels ; this halo of happiness 
all spangled with gold and diamonds made the empress 
look wonderfully young when youth was no longer hers. 
She made a tremendous sensation. A nation usually 
loves its sovereign without knowing exactly why it does 
so ; but when that sovereign is beautiful and when her 
subjects can admire her in all the splendour of a popular 
fete, they lovfe her for her beauty, for affording them such 
an enjoyable spectacle and because she represents ideal 
beauty to them ; the common people, be they ever so 
commonplace, like to have an ideal ; they need something 
to help them to bear life's wearisome burden. That day 
marked the birth of the Parisians' attachment for 
Josephine. 

On that day the empress had her own particular 
procession, which followed that of the emperor. How far 
away already were the days when the First Consul 
modestly removed his goods and chattels from the Luxem- 
burg palace to the Tuileries ! On that occasion Madame 
Bonaparte drove in a fiacre like an ordinary bourgeoise 
without any parade or suite ; and now she was to sleep 
that night at the Tmleries. . . . And all this happened 
only four years ago ! To-day she was showing herself to 
the people of Paris — ^her subjects — ^in her new imperial 
majesty. A regal escort, composed of proud dames 
' attired in fresh and magnificent costumes, accompanied 
her across the Tuileries gardens, which hitherto had been 
open to the pubUc, but which in future were to belong to 
the emperor. On reaching the threshold of the church of 
the Invalides she was accorded a queenly reception. The 
comte de S^gur, master of the ceremonies ; General 
Berruyer, governor of the Invalides ; Cardinal du 
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Belloy, archbishop of Paris, headed a numerous staff in 
epaulettes and cassocks, and rendered to the master of 
France and his wife greater honours than had ever been 
rendered to any crowned head before him. 

The emperor had but lately restored the church of the 
Invalides, which had been used as the Temple of Mars 
during the Revolution, to the Catholic faith. 

The empress was conducted to a gallery which had 
been specially prepared for her ; to the right of the altar 
and directly opposite to this gallery was the imperial 
throne, whose sole occupant was Napoleon. Mass was 
celebrated by Cardinal du Belloy. The religious ceremony 
concluded, the official ceremony commenced. M. de 
Lac6pede, high-chanceUor of the Legion d'honneur, 
preached a sermon, or rather an address, which was 
hstened to in perfect silence. He then called over the 
names of the chief of&cers of the Legion, who thereupon 
stepped forward and took the oath ; the knights of the 
Legion-then followed. This fete produced a tremendous 
effect upon the whole congregation and left an indelible 
impression upon the minds of the sovereigns. They then 
returned to the Tuileries with all the same pomp and 
ceremony which had marked their departure. 

Three days later the emperor started for Boulogne. 
The empress remained at Saint-Cloud, where she busied 
herself with preparing the costumes and jewels which she 
had to take with her on the journey which she was soon 
to make with her husband along the banks of the Rhine. 
The emperor, in fact, had arranged that she was to meet 
him, not at the chateau de Laeken, near Brussels, as 
Bourrienne says, but at Aix-la-Chapelle, where she 
was to drink the waters. 
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Napoleon, who liked to arrange everj^thirig beforehand, 
had taken care before leaving home to settle aU the 
details of the empress's journey. It was his custom 
to do so. Chaptal tells us that while he was Minister of 
the Interior, Josephine was ordered to drink the waters 
at Aix-la-Chapelle ; the First Consul sent for him and 
said: 

" Josephine is going to the baths. She is kind-hearted 
and weak ; we must counsel her and teU her what to do."* 

And he forthwith dictated to him twenty-one full- 
sized pages of advice. On this occasion the emperor 
followed the same line of conduct and gave written 
instructions concerning every detail of the journey. 
Nothing was forgotten, even to the number of carriages, 
servants, luggage, horses, the itinerary, halts, lodgings 
in each town, the persons whom the empress was to 
admit to her table, etc., everjrthing was arranged with the 
same exactitude as if a great body of troops had to reach 
the battlefield on a certain date. Then, distrustful of 
Josephine's ability to find suitable replies to the speeches 
made by deputations and by the authorities of the towns 
through which she would have to pass, he likewise dictated 
her replies. A copy was made of each speech and 
Josephine, before starting, had to learn by heart these 
extemporaneous addresses with which her progress was 
to be strewn. At that time the royal profession seemed 
to her particularly difficult. She could be seen every 
morning, a large sheet of manuscript paper in her hand, 
trjdng to drum into her poor refractory head sentences 
and expressions which she took but httle pains to under- 
stand ; she learnt them as a schoolgirl learns her lesson ; 

' Chaptal : Mes Souvenirs sur Napoleon, p. 353, 
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and while Duplan was dressing her hair, or while she 
strolled beneath the shady alleys of Saint-Cloud, she 
held those wretched speeches in her hand and tried to 
repeat them with as few mistakes as possible. And yet 
they were not very lengthy. At last, by dint of repeating 
them over and over again, Josephine managed to learn 
them fairly well. But the most difficult part of her task 
was not to mix them and, for instance, not to make to 
the mayor of La Fert6-sous-Jouarre the reply intended 
for the prefect of Brussels. She was spared this misfortune. 
But how wise the emperor was to dictate beforehand to 
his wife what she had to say ! Having, on one occasion, 
exceeded her official instructions, she was subjected to 
a very mortif5dng adventure. While bidding farewell to 
the wife of the mayor of Reims, at whose house she had 
lodged while passing through that town, she gave her 
as a souvenir a beautiful malachite locket set with 
diamonds, and kissed her sasnng : 

" 'Tis the colour of hope ! " 

These harmless and insignificant words were only 
meant as a Httle return for kindness received ; but 
they reached the ear of some spiteful creature who 
hastened to reproduce them in a certain newspaper 
caUed Le Publiciste. On reaching Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Josephine was disagreeably surprised to find that this 
insignificant speech had been recorded in print. She 
was mortified and distressed. 

" But I did not say that ! I never said such a stupid 
thing ! Oh ! this is too much ! " 

" We must contradict this report at once," said M- 
Deschamps, her secretary. 

" No," rephed Josephine, who on hearing M. Des- 
c 
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champs's proposal suddenly recovered her memory, " no, 
that would be giving undue importance to the incident. 
I will simply write a few words to the emperor." And 
she despatched a messenger to Boulogne. 

From that day the emperor forbade the newspapers to 
print any reply either from him or the empress before 
it had first appeared in the Moniteur. 

Life at Aix-la-Chapelle was rather monotonous. The 
empress spent the whole morning at her toilet. She then 
went to bathe at the bathing establishment. She was 
ordered to rest for an hour after her bath. Having taken 
the prescribed rest, she finished dressing for breakfast. 
The rest otthe day was spent in driving about the country. 
On reaching home, the empress had to change her 
costume for dinner. After dinner, she either went to the 
theatre — for the second Theatre Frangais under Picard's 
management had been summoned to Aix-la-Chapelle by 
order of the emperor — or else she went to bed early. 

One evening after dinner, as she had not gone to the 
theatre, she chatted a httle before retiring to rest. 
Someone having mentioned that there was a raised map 
of Paris at Aix-la-Chapelle, it was immediately decided 
that they would go and see it. As the evening was fine 
the party went on foot. While the empress and her suite 
were examining the map, the inhabitants of the town were 
informed of her pres«ice. On her return the sovereign 
found every window illuminated in her honour and she 
was escorted home by an enthusiastic crowd. The 
empress was much touched by this spontaneous mani- 
festation of public sympathy. 

On another occasion General Lorges, at that time 
commanding at Aix-la-Chapelle, having several crosses 
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of the Legion d'honneur to distribute to his men, begged 
the empress kindly to give them herself to the new 
knights of the order. Josephine gladly accepted his 
proposal and the distribution took place in the cathedral 
with great ceremony. A throne had been prepared for 
the empress in the choir of the church. Josephine was 
surrounded by her ladies-in-waiting : Madame de La 
Rochefoucauld, Madame de Remusat and several others. 
General Lorges made a speech. Being more accustomed 
to wield a sword than to say pretty things, the brave 
general got rather mixed while complimenting the 
empress : he expressed himself delighted to behold Virtue 
enthroned with Beauty in attendance ! Of course none 
of the ladies were satisfied only to share in one of the 
qualities mentioned by the general. This awkward 
speech was much discussed. As for the enlpress, she 
remembered that one must be indulgent in such matters. 
As usual, she knew exactly what to say to each of the 
recipients of the crosses of the Legion d'honneur, and 
this day was one of the happiest spent by her at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

A few days after this ceremony Josephine was much 
lauded for her indulgent kindness towards an old officer 
who, having been commissioned to carry a letter to her, 
and more familiar with camp manners than with court 
etiquette, had cooUy seated himself beside her on the 
sofa. She did not wish to humiliate the old servitor of 
her fatherland ; many a woman in her position would not 
have hesitated to do so. On such occasions Josephine could 
be really kind-hearted ; her indulgence was much praised. 

One day the empress was invited to go and see the 
relics which are carefully preserved in the cathedral of 
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Aix-la-Chapelle. They are called les grandes rel 
and were, according to tradition, sent to Charlemagne 
by the empress Irene. They are kept in an iron casket 
built into the wall. This wall is demolished every seven 
years, the casket opened and the relics shown to the 
faithful ; the iron casket is then walled up for another 
seven years. Josephine, who was very inquisitive, went 
to the church. The wall containing the iron casket was 
demolished in her presence and then the precious 
receptacle was opened. 

The empress was shown a small silver-gilt box as 
especially worthy of her attention ; she was informed 
that tradition had it that whoever could open this box 
would live and die happily. Of course Josephine wanted 
to try to open it, and of course the box opened at the 
first touch. This was a little compliment to Josephine. 
But the latter, with all her superstitions, was sharp 
enough to see through this little trick ; she contented 
herself with smihng her thanks. 

Napoleon arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle on September 3rd. 
He only stayed there a few days, but his retinue was 
very magnificent and made a tremendous impression 
upon the German princes who flocked to do homage to 
the master of a court where luxury and good taste were 
in harmony with the power and glory of the French 
Empire. 

The emperor and empress then went together to 
Cologne. There Josephine made a little change among 
the female members of her household. Several new 
waiting-women, who were to take turns in waiting on 
her during three months in the year, had been appointed. 
If we believe certain female busybodies, Josephine had 
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reached that age when women have need of all their skiU 
in order to hide the flight of years and was much annoyed 
with her large audience at her daily operations ■ she 
requested that only her former waiting-women should 
be allowed to remain with her during her toilet. So the 
new-comers were styled dames d'annonces ; their duties 
were neither comphcated nor arduous, they only had to 
announce the emperor whenever he went to pay a visit 
to the empress. 

The route from Cologne to Bonn is charming. They 
started at five o'clock in the morning. In order to be 
ready at that early hour Josephine must have made an 
effort to conquer her natural laziness ; but the road was 
so beautiful and picturesque that she did not regret the 
early start. The house in which she lodged in Bonn had 
a garden which stretched down to the very banks of the 
Rhine. A boat full of musicians paused in the middle of 
the river ; this floating orchestra then performed some 
delightful music. Josephine carried away some sweet 
and pleasant memories of Bonn, of which town she 
afterwards spoke on more than one occasion. But at 
four o'clock the next morning they had to tear themselves 
away from this charming little place and to continue 
their joutney, the itinerary of which, having been arranged 
beforehand, could not be altered. Coblentz was the next 
stopping-place. Here the prefect had the honour of 
offering hospitality to their Imperial Majesties. They 
remained here four days. The empress embarked on 
board a yacht which the prince von Nassau- Weilburg 
had kindly placed at her disposal and sailed up the 
Rhine as far as Bingen. It was an enchanting expedition : 
nothing is more picturesque than the banks of the Rhine ; 
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the fiver winds and flows between mossy rocks embedded 
in green woods ; the steep hills are often crowned with 
some old Gothic castle with crumbling towers. Each of 
these castles had its own legend, and Josephine listened 
most attentively to the entertaining stories of love and 
war, of enchanted knights who carried off lovely ladies 
of the manor, with which her German hosts did not fail 
to regale her. The emperor did not wish to go by water, 
so his carriage followed the road which winds along the 
banks of the river ; he reached Bingen long before the 
empress, who did not get there until midnight. They set 
off for Mayence on the morrow. The banks of the Rhine 
become much lower after Bingen and the scenery is 
tamer. But on reaching Mayence a novel and most 
charming sight was in store for the empress. Young girls, 
clad in white and bearing baskets of flowers, stood on 
either side of a httle wooden bridge which had been 
specially constructed for her use while landing. The 
streets through which she was to drive were carpeted 
with flowers. The inhabitants displayed tremendous 
enthusiasm for the French sovereigns. Many German 
princes, including representatives of the Hessian royal 
family and the royal houses of Baden and Bavaria, came 
to add their homage to the people's acclamations. The 
empress was much interested on meeting princess 
Wilhelmina of Baden, who had lately married the here- 
ditary prince of Hesse-Darmstadt. My readers may 
remember that M. de Talleyrand, a few months before 
his master's coronation, had proposed that the First 
Consul should divorce Josephine and marry this young 
princess. Her personal appearance reassured the good 
Josephine, who saw that she had no cause to be jealous. 
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Meanwhile ceremonies and entertainments followed 
in a ceaseless round. The second Theatre Frangais- 
company, which had come from Aix-la-ChapeUe to 
Mayence, performed every evening and balls were given 
on more than one occasion after the performance was 
over. One of Josephine's greatest pleasures at these 
balls and theatrical representations was to see the 
German princesses attired in her cast-off clothes. This 
is how it happened. The palace was constantly besieged 
by Jewish merchants who tried to get the empress and her 
ladies to buy their wares. The ladies of the court, to 
whom Josephine gave all the clothes which she no longer 
needed, then sold to the Jews or exchanged for other 
articles those costumes which were too rich for them to 
wear. The peddlers then ran to offer them to the German 
princesses, who, on learning that they had been made for 
the empress Josephine, hastened to buy them. This is 
how it came about that the empress, on more than one 
occasion, beheld all the dancers in one of the royal 
quadrilles attired in her cast-off clothes.^ 

Their Majesties left Mayence on October 2nd in order 
to return to Paris. They travelled via Kreutznach, 
Frankenthal, and Kaiserslautern. At the latter town 
the emperor turned off towards Treves, while the empress 
continued her journey alone through Neustadt, Landau, 
Saverne and Nancy and reached Paris, where she was 
welcomed back to her capital to the sound of a military 
salute from the cannons of the Invalides. 

This journey made an indelible impression upon the 
dwellers on the banks of the Rhine. The majesty of the 
French sovereigns had given them some idea of France's 
^ Mile. Avrillon : Mimcdres, Vol. I, p. 105. 
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power ; they saw that majesty was quite able to walk 
hand in hand with kindness, for the emperor and empress 
marked their sojourn on German soil by many kind deeds. 
Josephine, with her natural grace, her refined manners 
and elegani^ toilettes, for long occupied the minds of 
Germany's fair-haired, blue-eyed daughters and wives. 

Even while traveUing the emperor did not neglect his 
plans, but continued to, mature them. Cardinal Fesch 
had been sent by him on a private mission to Rome ; he 
was to negotiate with the Holy See and to persuade the pope 
to come to Paris in order to crown the new Caesar in his 
capital. If his Holiness consented to make the journey, 
the cardinal had full powers to arrange all matters 
concerning the coronation ceremony. The pope, after 
much hesitation, consented to accede to the emperor's 
wishes and gave him to understand that he would come to 
Paris. The new sovereign was delighted with this 
unheard-of act of condescension on the part of the Holy 
Father. The political consequences of such an act were 
incalculable : in future it would win for him the affection 
of the whole of CathoUc France, who, to quote an expres- 
sion used on another occasion by the comte de Narbonne, 
at present only admired him ; it would force the other 
European sovereigns to recognize him as the legitimate 
ruler ; it would demolish the claims of the Bourbons. 

However, the pope's journey to Paris was such an 
extraordinary event that no one believed that it would 
really come off until it had actually taken place. Even 
in the emperor's immediate circle the news was at first 
received with distrust ; but the astonishment of Signora 
Letizia, who in future was to be known as Madame Mere, 
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almost amounted to bewilderment : the pope, il san- 
tissimo Padre, was going to take the trouble to come to 
Paris in order to crown Napoleon, her son Napoleon, 
emperor ! The good soul could not believe that such an 
honour was really in store for him. As to the empress, no 
one had watched the negotiations with Rome with 
greater interest than she had done. If the emperor 
was to be crowned by the pope, was she to be crowned 
empress ? That was a very serious and a very important 
question which she often asked herself without, however, 
daring to ask the emperor his opinion on the matter. 
She thought to herself that if she were to be crowned 
empress of the French by the pope her position would 
be definitely assured : there would be an end to that 
continual dread of divorce which was poisoning her whole 
existence. The emperor might choose whomsoever he 
liked among the Bonapartes and the Beauharnais to 
succeed him : little did she care ! The important point 
was for her to be crowned : when once the pope had 
crowned her empress, what human power could tear her 
from her throne ? Alv.yes ! she would do anything in 
order to realize her ambition ! 

As for the emperor's brothers and sisters, they thought 
the opportunity a favourable one in which to give vent to 
their hatred of Josephine and to persuade Napoleon to 
consent to a divorce which, according to them, was more 
than ever necessary. Prince Joseph, as the eldest 
brother, acted spokesman. 

" Why," said he, " why crown Josephine empress of the 
French when you know that you will have to divorce her 
sooner or later ? Is it not positively necessary, in the 
interest of France, that you should provide a direct heir 
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to the throne and so assure the future of the empire ? 
And would it not be far better, both for your own sake 
and for the country's sake, to estabhsh the Napoleonic 
dynasty on the throne of France in the person of one of 
your own descendants, than to have recourse to that 
factitious hereditary right estabUshed by the senatus 
consultum on the 28th floreal, an XII ?" In giving this 
advice he, Joseph, proved his disinterestedness ; for if 
Napoleon were to have a son or sons, he would lose all 
chance of occupying the throne. 

The emperor was perfectly well aware of the truth of his 
brother's argument ; the other members of the family 
shared the same opinion and Napoleon, on more than 
one occasion, appeared inclined to accede to their wishes. 
A few words uttered in the course of a conversation with 
Josephine showed the latter that, although all the 
Bonapartes were against her, she still had cause to hope 
that things would settle down again. It was entirely 
her own fault that she was so near losing her position. 
Napoleon, in reality, was still uncertain what to do. 
H. Thiers says : "He was hesitating between his love 
for his wife and his secret political plans, when a family 
dispute nearly brought about the unfortunate Josephine's 
downfall. The new monarch was surrounded by a 
surging crowd of brothers, sisters, allies, etc. At the 
solemn coronation ceremony, which they seemed to think 
would shed a halo of majesty over them all, each one 
wanted to play the part for which he considered himself 
fitted by his pretensions for the present and by his 
ambitious plans for the future. Josephine, weary of these 
endless bickerings, suffering agonies of jealousy and 
terrified by the earnest entreaties with which one of 
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Napoleon's sisters pestered him, let the emperor see that 
she was inclined to believe certain calumnious reports, 
originally invented by the emigres, concerning himself 
and the said sister. Napoleon immediately flew into a 
passion and, forgetful in his blind fury of all his old 
affection for her, told her that he was going to divorce 
her, that such a step would sooner or later be necessary, 
and so it was better for her to make up her mind to it now 
before newer and stronger ties had been formed. He 
sent for his two adopted children and told them of his 
decision ; naturally this news was a terrible blow to 
them. Hortense and Eugene de Beauhamais calmly 
and sadly declared that they intended to accompany 
their mother to her retreat. Josephine, though overcome 
with grief, wisely tried to appear resigned. Napoleon 
was tortured with remorse when he saw how cruelly she 
was suffering and suffering in silence — ^in strange contrast 
to the horrible delight manifested by the other members 
of the imperial family. He could not make up his mind 
to see this woman, the companion of his brilliant youth, 
nor those children whom he had learnt to love with a 
father's love, miserable exiles. He clasped Josephine in 
his arms, passionately assured her that, although political 
reasons might require such a step, never could he part 
from her ; and then he promised her that she should be 
crowned with him and should receive by his side, from 
the pope's hand, divine consecration."^ 

For several years Paris, for long deprived of all public 

' Thiers : Consulat et Empire, Vol. V, p. 249. M. Thiers adds the 
following note : "I here reproduce a faithful account, related to me 
by a trustworthy person, an eye-witness and a member of the royal 
family, who mentions this scene in his unpublished memoirs." 
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fetes since the saturnalia of the guillotine and the mad 
freaks of the goddess of Reason, had enjoyed some 
spectacles, several of which had been reaUy magnificent. 
The emperor wished the coronation fetes to be in accord- 
ance with the important deed with which he was about 
to astonish the world ; he wished these f8tes to be as 
splendid as possible so that they might surpass, by the 
exalted rank of the actors and the memorable conse- 
quences to be reaped from such a ceremony, all similar 
scenes recorded in history. So, for many days before the 
coronation, crowds of sightseers flocked up to Paris 
from the provinces. The whole town was invaded by 
relations and friends from the country. The hotels were 
packed to the very attics. The streets were full of people ; 
cheerful, voluble and expansive groups wandered to and 
fro. People went to visit Notre-Dame in order to inspect 
the preparations for the coronation ; over one thousand 
workmen were employed for these preparations. From 
the cathedral, the people ran to Foncier, the fashionable 
goldsmith, and there, outside his shop-window, the 
populace nearly crushed each other to death in their 
endeavours to get a peep at the new Caesar's crown. The 
empress's diadem, necklace and girdle were also much 
admired ; cries of admiration and naive remarks in all 
the different French dialects were heard on every side. 
We must confess that these ornaments were perfect 
marvels of the jeweller's art. The empress's diadem " had 
eight branches which met beneath a globe surmounted 
by a cross. These branches, four of which were shaped 
like palm leaves, and four like sprays of mjniile leaves, 
were set with diamonds. A band encrusted with enormous 
emeralds encircled the diadem. Amethysts sparkled 
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in the centre .^ The bandeau was composed of four rows 
of pearls of the finest water interwoven with graceful 
leaves set with diamonds and mounted with an 
art which was only surpassed by the richness of the 
materials employed. On the forehead hung several 
large diamonds, one of which weighed 149 grains. The 
girdle consisted of a gold ribbon enriched with 39 rose 
diamonds. "1 

Naturally the sight of all these marvels made the 
people want to see the sovereigns wearing them, and 
everyone did their very best and made all their rela- 
tions do their very best to get tickets for Notre- 
Dame so that they could assist at the marvellous cere- 
mony which was to take place there. Meanwhile the 
court, strange to say, worked hard — over trifles, it is 
true, but still it worked. Were there not great prepara- 
tions to be made for the ceremony ? Isabey and David 
designed the costumes ; these had to be discussed, 
examined, chosen, criticized and finally tried on. Jose- 
phine also worked hard ; she now felt that she could 
put her heart into her task. It was no small matter for 
her to decide what costume her ladies were to wear on 
this solemn occasion. After much discussion, she chose 
a long mantle and a collar of blonde lace called a cherusque, 
which stood up rather high behind the head like a becom- 
ing frame to a picture : a strangely exact reproduction of 
the costume once worn by Catherine de Medici. 

The question of dress having been settled, the ceremony 

now had to be arranged. Everyone had to learn his or 

her part ; and in order to prevent any mistakes occurring 

during the prescribed ceremony, rehearsals took place 

1 Constant : Mimoires, VoJ. I, p. 388, 
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in Notre-Dame and were repeated until everything went 
quite smoothly. The actors were grouped and ntiarshalled 
by the painter David, formerly a conventionnel. He 
seized the opportunity afforded by these rehearsals to 
sketch his great picture of the coronation, now at the 
Louvre, which the emperor had commanded him to 
paint. ^ 

EverjTthing having been arranged and settled, the 
empress caused her ladies to be given additional grants 
of money, as an indemnification for the great expense 
to which they had been put ; and she herself, with all her 
usual gracious kindness, gave them each a beautiful 
diamond jewel as a souvenir of this historic day. 

But these events did not occur without causing some 
commotion among the ladies of the palace ; their jealousy 
was aroused ; each fair dame tried to outshine her 
neighbour. There were endless complaints about rank 
and precedence. The emperor was obliged to interfere in 
order to put a stop to all these futile demands, so prevalent 
among men and women who are much thrown together 
in their daily life whenever a new hierarchy is established 
and whenever human vanity is at stake. 

Meanwhile the pope was to reach Fontainebleau the 
4th frimaire, an VIII (Sunday, November 25th, 1804), 
and thither the whole court went on the previous 
evening in order to be ready to receive his Holiness. 

This rather theatrical court, installed for two or three 
days in the palace of Fontainebleau, was indeed singular, 
looked very much as if it had been got up for the occasion 

' Someone having remarked one day to David that everybody 
thought that he had made the empress look too young — ^which was 
the case — ^he replied : "Go and tell her so ! " (Madame de Genlis : 
Mimoires, Vol. V, p. 184.) 
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and as if it were ready to disband at any moment. 
Soldiers in different - coloured gold-laced uniforms, 
chamberlains in silk stockings, ladies-in-waiting in full 
dress, civil functionaries proudly strutting in silver- 
embroidered coats, all passing to and fro in the rooms of 
the palace, jostling whole regiments of red, black and 
purple cassocks ; tonsured capuchin friars in rough serge 
robes brushed against court ladies in gaudy costumes ; 
heavy rosaries got entangled in ribbons and fans and 
tried to fraternize with sabres and sword-knots, while the 
staid clerics made friends with the giddy ladies of the 
palace. These good folk saluted each other most politely, 
smiled prim company smiles, bowed stiffly and made 
pretty and perhaps rather extravagant speeches. 

The due de Rovigo tells us in his memoirs how Napoleon 
went to meet the Holy Father, and how the two rulers, 
after having kissed each other, got into their carriages 
and drove towards Fontainebleau. It was midday when 
they reached the palace. After having rested awhile, the 
pope went to see the emperor and the empress. He was 
received with the greatest honour by order of the emperor, 
who had personally arranged the whole ceremony and 
who had commanded Josephine to place the sovereign 
pontiff on her right hand. 

Pius VII had a strange face ; he was extremely pale, 
but his corpse-like visage wore an amiable and vivacious 
expression ; the ample folds of his long white cassock 
fell round him like the drapery of some antique statue 
and made him look rather like a ghost. He pleased all 
who saw him. He pleased Josephine especially, because 
she had already determined to make use of the Holy 
Father in order to get her own way. His kindly manner 
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promised ready obedience. Although we may not 
always Hke our benefactors, do we not always feel kindly 
disposed towards those of whom we wish to make use ? 
So Josephine had settled in her mind that the pope was 
to be her tool and accomplice. 

On Monday the sovereigns again visited each other. 
On this occasion Josephine thought that the hour had 
come in which to carry out her plans. So, without any 
more ado, she confided to the Holy Father, with lowered 
voice and eyes half closed, while her cheeks became 
suffused with a modest and becoming blush, that in the 
eyes of God and the Church she was not married. " It 
was not the fashion in Paris in '96," said she. Pius VII, 
desirous of keeping on friendly terms with such a powerful 
lady, in his reply praised her for her scruples and for her 
loyal conscience, and thanked her for choosing him as 
her confidant concerning her false position as regards 
religious matters ; he deigned to assure her that he would 
use all his influence with the emperor in order to persuade 
him to put a speedy end, by a marriage celebrated at the 
foot of the altar which he had re-established in France, 
to this state of legal concubinage. 

" Go in peace, my daughter," said he as he departed, 
" it shall be arranged." 

This was all that Josephine wanted. She was quite 
fascinated by the Holy Father's words, by his indulgence 
and kindness in calling her " My daughter," and by 
the compliments which he had paid her upon her wisdom 
in using her influence in order to do good. All this 
occupied her mind and no doubt prevented her noticing 
that her husband, although he meant to have her crowned 
empress, was preoccupied and by no means anxious to 
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keep faithful to her ; or, if she noticed his behaviour, 
she thought it best to see nothing. 

The pope made his entry into Paris on the morrow. 
He was received with imperial honours and taken to the 
Tuileries, where the Pavilion de Flore, which had been 
carefully prepared for him, was placed at his disposal. 

The Holy Father's arrival in the capital produced a 
tremendous impression. This act of condescension on 
the part of the divine representative, who had come 
to Paris in order to anoint the glorious emperor, turned 
all the inhabitants' heads : all Paris was in a flutter, 
and for many days the whole of France was crazy with 
delight. 

" When I think of those times," writes a contemporary 
(Madame Cavaignac), " of things which existed in those 
days and of our daily life, I hardly know whether they 
really happened or whether I dreamt it all."^ 

Twenty years later Mme. de R^musat wrote : — 

" I think I can still see it all as in a dream, but that 
dream is like some Eastern fable when I remember the 
luxury which was visible everywhere at that time."^ 

The coronation ceremony had been fixed first for July 
14th and then postponed until the 8th brumaire. But the 
negotiations with Rome had taken so long to conclude 
and the choice of the above historical dates recalled such 
dissimilar events, that the emperor determined to alter 
the date to December 2nd. The great day was approach- 
ing, and the pope, in accordance with his promise to 
Josephine, asked the emperor to allow the coronation 
ceremony to be preceded by the religious ceremony 

1 Mimoires d'une inconnue, p. 178. 

* Mme. de R6musat : Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 58. 
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necessary to validate his marriage in the eyes of the 
Church : could he. Saint Peter's successor on the ponti- 
fical throne, anoint her whom he considered the emperor's 
mistress ? 

Napoleon would have liked to elude the question, but 
the Holy Father showed such determination that he was 
obliged to give his consent. ^ The pope, however, was 
not altogether pleased to learn — for the question had not 
been mooted in Rome — that he would have to crown the 
empress also : " There had never been any question of 
crowning the empress Josephine during the lengthy 
negotiations which had taken place in order to prevail 
on his Holiness to undertake such a journey."^ 

So, on December ist, before an altar erected in the 
emperor's study. Cardinal Fesch, without any witnesses, 
quietly performed the ceremony of a religious marriage 
between the emperor and the empress. The ceremony 
concluded, Josephine received from the cardinal a 
certificate to the effect that she was married according to 
the laws of the Church.^ This usually careless woman 
kept the paper carefully and would never part with it. 
She seemed to consider it as a sort of title-deed, as if it 
gave her some hold over her husband. 

On the same day the Senate presented to Napoleon the 
nation's decree by which he was made emperor. Josephine 
was deeply touched by this incredible good fortune 
and apparently inexhaustible windfall of happy events. 
Her face, voice and even her slightest gestures showed 

* Mme. de E6musat: Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 36. Mimoires de 
Pasquier, Vol. I, p. 367. 

' Metternich : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 293. 

' This ceremony, however, did not prevent Cardinal Fesch from 
later celebrating a religious marriage between the emperor and Marie- 
Louise. 
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how happy she was. She told her ladies-in-waiting 
how kind the emperor was to her ; that very morning he 
had helped her to try on the crown which she was to 
wear on the morrow in the presence of all France. Tears 
filled her eyes when she remembered her husband's 
kindness. As if secretly fearful lest misfortune should be 
lying in wait for her behind all this show of glory and 
good fortune, she hastened to conjure the evil genius by 
doing good deeds. She asked Napoleon — as we have 
already seen — to recall his brother Lucien from exile, to 
forget the past and to restore to him the rank which 
belonged to him as the emperor's brother. Her efforts, 
as we know, were unsuccessful. " I wanted," said she 
while relating this anecdote to Madame Junot, " I 
wanted to celebrate this great day by some good deed, 
but Bonaparte " — as she still continued to call him — 
" Bonaparte answered me so roughly that I was obliged 
to say no more. I wanted to show Lucien that I could 
return good for evil. Tell him so if you get the chance."^ 
It was meant kindly ; but Josephine forgot— it is so 
easy to forget one's misdeeds — ^that she had accused 
Lucien, her brother-in-law, of an abominable and horrible 
crime. 2 Did she wish to repair the harm which she had 
done him ? As for Lucien, he had told Napoleon certain 
things about Josephine which the latter would rather he 
had not known. And Lucien did not invent them ; his 
object in repeating them was the very legitimate wish 
to revenge his brother's honour ; while Josephine, when 
she hinted to her husband that Lucien wished to poison 
him, was guilty of the most infamous and spiteful conduct. 

* Duchesse d'Abrantds : Mimoires, Vol. V, p. 118. 

• See The Wife of General Bonaparte, p. 222. 
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hair at two o'clock in the morning, so much were these 
gentlemen ' in request just then, and the unfortunate 
creatures had to sit still on their chairs until it was time 
for them to put on their costumes in order to go to 
Notre-Dame. 

By daybreak the streets were thronged with spectators 
anxious to see the emperor pass ; the windows along the 
whole line of route were filled several rows deep with 
inquisitive faces ; as much as three hundred francs were 
paid for a single window. ^ 

" Before starting for Notre-Dame," writes one of the 
ladies-in-waiting, " we were ushered into the emperor's 
apartment. The splendour of our costumes, which were 
very magnificent, paled before the beauteous robes worn 
by the imperial family. The empress, in especial, blazing 
with diamonds, her head covered with curls as in the time 
of Louis XIV, did not look more than twenty-five years 
of age." (She was forty-one, having been bom in 
Martinique, June 23rd, 1763.) 

" She wore a costume and a court train of white satin 
embroidered in gold and silver. She had a diamond 
fillet in her hair, a necklace, ear-rings and a very valuable 
girdle ; and she wore all this with her usual grace. 
Her sisters-in-law also looked magnificent with number- 
less precious stones. The emperor examined us one after 
the other and smiled at all this luxury which, like every- 
thing else, had been created by his own brain." ^ 

The emperor, like Louis XIV of old, did not like to be 
kept waiting ; and he probably thought that the pope 
did not like it either and so he ordered that there were 

1 Duchesse d'AbrantSs : Mimoires, Vol. V, p. 95. 
» Madame de R6musat : Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 72. 
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to be no long waits in the -cKurch. At nine o'clock in the 
morning his Holiness left the Tuileries in a carriage 
ornamented with the papal emblems and drawn by eight 
dapple-grey horses. According to the Roman custom, 
his carriage was preceded by his chief chamberlain 
riding a mule and bearing a huge cross ; the chamberlain, 
gravely bestriding his beast and well in advance of the 
procession, excited the hilarity of the Parisians, who 
always laugh at what they are not accustomed to see. 

The emperor and empress started at eleven o'clock. 
Batteries of cannons arranged in rows along the quays 
announced the sovereign's departure to the excited 
populace. Their carriage is worthy of a short description. 
It was decorated with allegorical paintings on a gilt 
ground and was drawn by eight dun-coloured horses 
covered with beautiful harness ; all the panels were 
glass, so that the sovereigns could be seen on all sides by 
the thousands of spectators who pushed and jostled each 
other in their efforts to see everything. On the roof of 
the carriage were four gold eagles with outstretched 
wings supporting a magnificent gold crown. On getting 
into their carriage their Majesties inadvertently seated 
themselves with their backs to the horses. Josephine 
was the first to notice the mistake, whereupon they 
changed their seats amid much laughter. 

A magnificent train of attendants, such as no king 
had ever possessed, followed the imperial equipage. 
First came a number of state-coaches with rich hveries 
and superb horses, witnessing to the country's prosperity 
during the four years of the Consulate. Then came the 
glorious soldiers to whom France owed, next to him who 
had so often led them on to victory, such a great share 
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of her prosperity ; ten thousand cavalry troops in various 
brilliant uniforms, colbacks, helmets with multi-coloured 
plumes, lances like flickering flames, breastplates, swords 
with shining blades . . . the entire procession passed to 
the sound of military music, clashing bells and repeated 
salvos of artillery, between two rows of well-drilled, 
imposing-looking infantry. The scene was indescribable ; 
historians all agree that those times were more hke a 
dream than reality. 

The memoriahsts of those days have endeavoured to 
perpetuate the memory of the coronation ceremony in the 
church of Notre-Dame. Something seemed to say that 
important events were about to take place. The spectators 
entered the cathedral with feelings akin to awe. A mys- 
terious light glinnnered along the lofty aisles and glowed 
through the luminous glass windows which shook in their 
old leaden frames at every blast from the cannons. A 
veritable host of waving, multi-coloured head-dresses 
seemed swayed by the universal enthusiasm ; the 
officers in their various and splendid regimentals, the 
magistrates in their severe and plainer costume attracted 
less attention than the ladies with which tribunes and 
balustrades were filled. These ladies, who were nearly all 
young and beautiful, were scattered hke a garland of hot- 
house blooms from the church-door to the choir; they 
were the most beautiful part of the whole affair. 
Madame de Remusat, who wrote her memoirs during 
the Restoration and who very seldom tries to excuse 
Napoleon's behaviour, said that it was a " very imposing 
and beautiful fgte." She does not relate a little incident 
which nearly spoilt the empress's happiness. Just as she 
was about to leave her throne in order to advance towards 
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the altar, she discovered that she had Ipst her ring. She 
was in despair ! What was to be done ? How could she 
get another ring in this solemn hour ? In her super- 
stitious terror, she already foresaw a long vista of ill- 
luck, when Eugtee, to whom she had made signals of 
distress, came to her aid. She told him what had hap- 
pened. With Isabey's help, Eugene moved the cushions 
of the throne and found the ring under one of them. It 
was said that the emperor never knew of this little 
episode, which is related by M. Edmond Taigny in his 
work upon Isabey. 

Napoleon's sisters, who were not particularly fond of 
Josephine, had already shown their jealousy in public at 
Saint-Cloud, as my readers may remember, on the occa- 
sion of the proclamation of the empire. This mean spite, 
which, one might have supposed, would have been 
quenched or at least appeased by the title of imperial 
princess, which title the emperor had bestowed upon 
them, was now stronger than ever. The princesses 
Caroline and Elisa (Madame Murat and Madame 
Bacciochi), princess PauHne Borghese, princess Julie and 
princess Louis (Madame Joseph Bonaparte and Hortense, 
wife of Louis Bonaparte) had been chosen to carry the 
train of the empress's royal mantle. It was not without 
many protests and much indignation that Carohne, 
Elisa and Pauline accepted this office, which they con- 
sidered servile, beneath them, because they fancied that 
it placed them in an inferior position to that of their 
sister-in-law. These princesses made such a fuss about 
the matter that the emperor was obliged to use aU his 
authority before he could silence their noisy spite. But 
although the " httle plagues " were forced to obey their 
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brother, they vowed that they would have their revenge 
at the earliest opportunity. They chose to take their 
revenge in the very middle of the coronation ceremony. 
When the moment came for the empress to appear upon 
this magnificent stage and to play the part which belonged 
to her in her position as the emperor's wife, she rose with 
aU the native grace of the Creole woman and advanced 
towards the altar, at the foot of which stood the emperor 
waiting for her. Her ladies all rose at the same time, 
while the princesses, who formed her service d'honneur, 
prepared to perform their duties ; these they performed 
gracefully although very ungraciously. The empress's 
red velvet mantle, covered with gold bees and lined 
throughout with ermine, aheady sufficiently heavy by 
itself, was made still heavier by a deep hem of gold 
embroidery ; the service d'honneur was therefore no 
sinecure. Elisa, CaroUne and Pauhne were so perfectly 
well aware of this fact that they, with one accord 
determined to carry out their spiteful plot ; and 
instead of hfting the edge of the train right off the 
ground, as they ought to have done, they scarcely 
raised it at all, while princess Julie and princess Louis 
conscientiously performed their share of the task. To 
the great delight of the " little plagues," Josephine, who 
had to bear the entire weight of her mantle on the side 
which they were supposed to be lifting, could scarcely 
put one foot before the other. 

" At one moment the empress, weighed down by her 
heavy train, seemed unable to advance. . . . She 
began to scold her sisters-in-law. . . . The emperor 
noticed what was happening and sternly rebuked his 
sisters, whereat they proceeded to accomplish their 
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task."i It is an unfortunate fact that when human 
beings allow their evil passions to get the better of 
them, they never seem to weary of doing wrong and 
never let an opportunity pass in which to vent their 
spite, though they may incur disgrace by so doing. 

Josephine was much admired that day and she really 
looked very well. Happiness, which often makes even 
plain women look positively handsome, illumined her 
face and enhanced the beauty of her features. Stanislas 
Girardin tells us that Isabey, who had been commissioned 
to conceal with his delicate brush any traces of age on 
the empress's countenance, quite surpassed himself. 
The portrait of Josephine in David's picture is an excellent 
copy of Isabey's miniature, as we can easily see for 
ourselves by comparing Josephine's portrait by Isabey 
(now in the Louvre) with her portrait in the great picture 
of the coronation by David.* Once again Josephine 
looked superbly beautiful and acted her part with all the 
dignity and majesty of a descendant of an old royal 
family. An eye-witness of the coronation wrote : — 

" The empress Josephine had many charms, including 
her elegant figure ; but one of her greatest charms was 
the way in which she held herself and the graceful and 

' Madame de R^musat : Me'moires, Vol. II, pp. 57-72. 

' The emperor was particularly anxious that posterity should 
have a good opinion of him and of his. He ever tried to efface the 
disastrous consequences of his brothers' faults and of his sisters' 
misconduct. In his will he left a keepsake to each member of his 
family, not excepting Caroline and Eugtoe, both of whom were more 
or less responsible for his downfall. He did not wish posterity to have 
a bad opinion of those who were so nearly related to him ; perhaps, 
also, he did not wish people to accuse him of having been mistaken as 
to their moral worth. It is interesting to notice the care which he 
took of Josephine's reputation while she herself cared little about the 
matter. When he went to David's studio to inspect the great picture 
of the coronation, he congratulated the artist and said : " That's 
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noble manner in which she turned her head as she walked- 
I have had the honour to be presented to many genuine 
princesses, as they used to be called by the faubourg 
Saint -Germain, but I must confess that never have I 
seen a royal lady who made a greater impression upon me 
than Josephine : she was grace and majesty personified. 
So, when once she had been arrayed in the royal mantle, 
no trace of the frivolous woman of the world could be 
seen in her ; her manners were perfect in every way, 
and no queen would have known better how to sit on her 
throne, without having previously served her apprentice- 
ship, than she did."^ 

This writer, however, is mistaken when she says that the 
profession was new to Josephine. Had she not been 
serving her apprenticeship as sovereign ever since she 
married General Bonaparte ? Had she not been some- 
thing more than a queen in Italy ? The title alone was 
wanting. But the title and position of wife to General 
Bonaparte ought to have seemed more important and 
more precious to her than any royal title. And had she 
not been during the Consulate far more powerful and far 
more flattered than the most powerful and the most 
beautiful queen and empress ? The coronation ceremony 
had only changed her title, and the crown added nothing 
to her power. Unfortunately neither did it add to her 
qualifications as a sovereign, qualifications which in her 
case were only superficial and on the surface and pretty 
well limited to a stately appearance. 

well done, David, very well done. ... I am much obliged to you for trans- 
mitting to posterity the proof of my afiection for her who shares with 
me the anxieties of government." And yet Napoleon was perfectly 
well aware that he alone had all the anxieties ; Josephine only knew 
the pleasures of ruling. 

• Duchesse d'AbrantSs : Mdmoires, Vol. V, p. 129. 
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Having placed herself in front of the altar, Josephine 
knelt down, folded her hands together and gracefully 
bent her head. The emperor then gently placed the 
httle coronet surmounted by a cross upon her head : he 
even seemed to take a lover-like pleasure in arranging it 
properly among his wife's curls. The elegant grace with 
which Josephine bent her head, the exceedingly charming 
manner in which the emperor bestowed the crown upon 
her, seemed to promise an endless future of peace and happi- 
ness to the imperial pair and to the great country which 
was uttering such heartfelt prayers for their happiness. 

The ceremony was long, terribly long. Josephine, 
however, did not seem to feel any fatigue. Women have 
a wonderful faculty for endurance on these occasions 
which only annoy and weary men ; women are better 
suited than men to take part in such displays. Beautiful 
music, cbmposed by Paiisiello, Lesueur and Rosa and 
executed throughout the ceremony by a picked orchestra, 
helped to make the time pass quickly ; this concert was 
varied by heroic marches performed by all the military 
bands then quartered in Paris and all those which had 
come up specially for this great ceremony from the 
different provinces. The effect was thrilhng ; so great 
was the impression made by this heaven-bom, genius- 
breathing music upon the congregation, that many of 
them turned quite pale and seemed ready to swoon. 

At last the ceremony came to an end. While the 
musicians were performing a triumphal march, while the 
rafters of the cathedral were vibrating with the brazen 
notes of clarion and trumpet, while the dull thud cf 
rolling drums was re-echoing down the aisles and stirring 
the hearts of this huge, surging congregation, the artillery 
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outside kept time with this imposing orchestra and 
thundered forth its salutation. The old edifice shook to 
its very foundations. With measured steps the emperor 
and the empress calmly walked down the vast cathedral. 
The procession closed up behind them with all the 
precision of a military manoeuvre on parade-day. The 
sovereigns entered their gilt coach ; night had fallen 
before they reached the Tuileries. But daylight had 
already given place to illuminations, and ten thousand 
torches, borne by ten thousand men on horseback, shed 
a fantastic glimmer along the whole line of route : it 
was one long vista of beauty ! 

Rest was needed after all this fatigue. The emperor 
and empress sat down to dinner. They dined alone. Never 
had Napoleon appeared in a more charming frame of mind. 
He wanted Josephine to keep on her crown during 
dinner. He paid her a thousand httle compliments, told 
her that it was impossible to wear the diadem with more 
grace, and added that she was the most charming empress 
one could wish to see. . . . Josephine was overjoyed. 

" Never," said MUe, AvriUon, her chief waiting-woman, 

" never have I seen such an expression of contentment 

and happiness as I saw on the empress's face ; she was 

radiant. Her future seemed assured by the crown which 

her husband had just placed on her forehead with his own 

hands ; this act seemed destined to dispel the rumours of 

divorce which had lately caused her so much suffering. . . . 

That night the empress was thoroughly tired out, but 

at last she had been crowned empress ! " ^ The crown 

• Mile. AvriUon : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 120. Bourrienne is mistaken 
in asserting that Josephine told him that this day was one of the 
saddest in her whole life ; if she really said so, she was not telling the 
truth. See Bourrienne : Mimoires, Vol. VI, p. 236. 
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assured to her — ^at least, so she thought — ^that position 
which the birth of a child alone could have ensured. 
She had to be content with what she could get. 

The emperor wished, before retiring to rest, to see those 
persons belonging to his court who had not yet left the 
palace. He was still in the best of tempers. All the ladies 
looked beautiful in his eyes, and he told them so amid 
much laughter. Josephine was not jealous, however ; 
she also came in for her share of comphments. More- 
over, the emperor could do as he liked now ; it did not 
matter to her what he did — at least, so she thought. Had 
she not been crowned by the emperor and anointed by the 
pope ? 

At last they went to bed. But while the emperor was 
being undressed, he suddenly became grave again. All 
her anxieties would have returned to the empress could 
she have heard him say as he got into bed : 

" To whom shall I leave all this ? " 

The morrow was again marked by rejoicings, but by 
popular rejoicings this time. The emperor, imitating 
an old monarchical custom, made heralds-at-arms ride 
through the thoroughfares throwing handfuls of medals, 
specially struck to commemorate his coronation, to 
the crowd. All sorts of rejoicings were organized in the 
public squares, on the boulevards, everywhere, and the 
day ended with a most gorgeous display of fireworks 
which were sent off from the Pont de la Concorde. 

FStes were the order of the day. Each day had its 
own particular fgte. The most beautiful of aU took place 
on December 5th. On that day the emperor distributed 
the eagles which were soon to recommence their trium- 
phant flight to all the capitals of Europe. This great 
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ceremony took place on the Champ de Mars. The 
weather, alas ! was very bad. A long row of tents had 
been erected facing the ]6cole militaire. In the centre a 
larger and more richly decorated tent was elevated on a 
sort of platform ; here the emperor and empress, arrayed 
in their coronation robes, the imperial family and the 
persons composing their suite, took their places. But the 
cold, driving rain, which blew right into the tent, soon 
forced the empress to leave. Josephine could not bear 
any discomfort when she knew that she need not do so ; 
this bad example was followed by her sisters-in-law, who 
also left. Only Madame Murat, as if protesting at their 
departure, remained by the emperor's side. A few drops 
of water falling through the canvas tent ought not to 
have put to flight her for whom so many brave fellows 
during several hours had stood motionless under pelting 
rain, and who were ready to shed the last drop of their 
blood for the throne. Madame Murat wanted to give 
her sister-in-law a lesson, for she laughingly remarked, 
as she praised her for her stoical conduct : " One must 
accustom oneself to bear the inevitable disadvantages 
of a throne." ^ 

That evening a grand banquet was given in the Galerie 
de Diane. The imperial table was placed on a splendidly 
decorated platform in the centre of the gallery. There 
were seated the pope, the emperor, the empress and the 
royal arch-chancellor of the Germanic Empire. The 
empress had the emperor on her right hand and the 
pope on her left. Pages waited at table. The chief 
chamberlain, the chief equerry and the colonel of the 
guards, together with the grand-marshal of the palace, 
' Madame de R6musat : Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 75. 
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the prefect of the palace and the chief master of the 
ceremonies, stood behind the sovereigns. Left and right 
of the imperial table were placed the tables of the prin- 
cesses, the diplomatic corps, the ministers, the chief officers 
and lastly the table for the empress's maids of honour, at 
which sat all the ladies of the palace. The dinner was 
followed by a reception, a concert and a ball. 

The Senate, anxious to fete the sovereigns, gave a 
superb reception in their honour at the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg. The legislative corps, not wishing to be behind- 
hand, also gave a f gte by no means inferior to the reception 
given by the Senate. A few days later, 6n December i6th, 
the city of Paris gave in honour of the imperial pair a 
fSte worthy of the glorious capital and worthy of the 
new Csesar. The sovereigns drove to the H6tel-de-Ville 
in the coronation coach. The empress found in the room 
which had been placed at her disposal during the fete a 
gold dressing-case, a marvel of art, which had been 
presented to her in the name of the city. Nothing could 
have given her more pleasure than this magnificent gift. 
She had it conveyed to the Tuileries, where she took 
delight in showing it piece by piece to her ladies. 

During the ball the emperor gaily danced the monaco ; 
the empress, who was wearing more than a million 
francs' worth of diamonds, took part with the princesses, 
who were also very richly dressed, in the imperial quad- 
rille. No mishap occurred, notwithstanding the prin- 
cesses' unfriendly attitude towards Josephine. After the 
sovereigns' supper had been served in the council- 
chamber under a rich crimson silk dais, Josephine 
returned to the Tuileries, while the rest of the company 
continued to dance in the H6tel-de-Ville until daybreak. 
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Hardly had this ball taken place, and almost before 
the people had had time to discuss it (which is another 
way of enjoying a good thing twice over), when another 
fete was announced. The marshals of the Empire also 
wished to give a ball to the soldier-emperor who had 
surpassed them all in genius and glory. They vied with 
each other in their efforts to receive the emperor and the 
empress in a fitting manner. This fSte, which took place 
in the Opera-house, January 6th, cost each of the marshals 
and colonels 10,000 francs. 

On returning from one of these fetes the emperor, who 
on the coronation night had already expressed regret 
that he had no heir, again experienced the same bitter 
reflections which stiU continued to haunt his brain. 
There was no longer any question of a divorce : he had 
not placed the imperial crown upon his wife's head 
merely to make himself look ridiculous by taking it from 
her on the morrow, and thus make their separation seem 
all the more extraordinary when that separation took 
place. But he was still desirous of having an heir, and 
so he asked Josephine if, supposing he were certain that 
some other woman was about to bear him a child, she 
would kindly consent to feign pregnancy. Josephine, 
whose position as empress would in no way be endangered 
by this strange plan, was quite blind to the gross im- 
moraUty of such a proceeding ; she expressed her willing- 
ness to countenance the fraud : after all, was not 
amiability her greatest virtue ? But Dr. Corvisart, to 
whom the emperor confided his intentions after having 
obtained the consent of the leading lady in this little 
comedy, refused to have anything to do with the matter : 
such a fraud would compromise him and bring discredit 
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upon the medical profession and upon his own probity. 
He refused. The emperor said no more, and was obliged 
to relinquish a plan upon which he had founded all his 
hopes for the present and for the future. 

The emperor and the empress were still at Saint-Cloud 
when Madame Duchatel, the wife of an elderly councillor 
old enough to be her father, came to perform her duty as 
lady-in-waiting. 

The empress was most kind to her and showed her much 
favour. This favour was not disinterested — and on this 
occasion her complacency amounted to intrigue — ^for 
she knew that her son Eugfene had taken much notice of 
Madame Duchatel and had loaded her with favours and 
attentions. So she sang Madame Duchatel's praises to 
everyone. Poor Josephine sang this young woman's 
praises so long and so loudly to her husband that it is 
quite possible that she only had to thank herself for what 
happened later. Besides, Madame Duchatel was made 
to please, not only by her natural charm, but by the 
charm which she tried to acquire. And then she had a 
very pretty face and an aquiUne nose, perhaps rather too 
big to please its owner ; and although she was somewhat 
thin, she was very distinguished-looking. But there was 
above all "an irresistible charm in her calm, pale blue 
eyes with their double fringe of thick eyelashes," ^ when 
she wished to look sweet and gentle ; "for she could 
make her eyes express everything except candour, and 
that they could never express because her natjire was 
essentially hypocritical." « These personal advantages — 

» Duchesse d'Abrant§s : Histoire des salons de Paris, Vol. Ill, 
p. 354 ; Mimoires, Vol. V, pp. 107 and 170. 

* Madeline de Rfemusat : Mimoires, Vol. II, p. loi. 
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for such they were, although neither rare nor desirable 
— causpd the empress, notwithstanding the fact that her 
future was assured, a certain amount of uneasiness. For 
she was now always ready to be jealous ; she used to 
listen to every word addressed by the emperor to the 
ladies who were invited to her evening receptions at the 
Tuileries and elsewhere. Besides, the empress, ever 
since her journey to Fontainebleau to receive the pope, 
had suspected the emperor of an intrigue, but she could 
not ascertain with whom, and on this occasion her 
private-detective system had played her false. 

How could she suspect Madame Duchatei ? 

Certainly this young woman was quite handsome 
enough to attract Napoleon's attention ; but was she 
not occupied in accepting Eugene's advances or in 
refusing them ? And then had not that great, stupid 
Murat taken it into his head to fall in love with 
her ? For the coxcomb had been paying her great 
attentions for some time past, and his wife, who had 
become one of her most intimate friends, had noticed 
nothing. She had no cause to complain, so why should 
she be so spiteful ? . . . No, it was certainly not Madame 
Duchatei who occupied all Napoleon's thoughts. She 
must continue to watch her husband and ascertain with 
which lady he seemed to converse most willingly. Jose- 
phine watched and at first thought that he was more 
attentive to the young marechale Ney than to anyone else. 
No doubt about it ! it could only be the marechale. So 
she gave her the cold shoulder and, by never addressing 
her, made her feel that she was in disgrace. 

The poor marechale, who had never had any cause to 
reproach herself, could not understand such severity 
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and became very unhappy. The empress, for her own 
part, was no happier. She went to see her daughter and 
burst into tears. 

" What ? " cried she, " is it your friend, little Auguid 
to whom you were so kind when you were at Saint- 
Germain with Madame Campan, her aunt, and to whom 
I myself was so attentive — can it be possible that this 
little AuguiS can deceive me so cruelly ? Good heavens ! 
Whom can I trust now ? " 

The poor woman wept until she could weep no more, 
and we all know that she was a good hand at crying. 
Hortense soothed and comforted the empress as if she 
were a mother consoling her child. She cross-examined 
Madame Ney and was soon convinced that her mother 
was mistaken in her suspicions. Yes, doubtless, the 
emperor had seemed to take notice of the marechale ; but 
his attentions had only frightened her ; she replied 
timidly, awkwardly, only yes and no — ^nothing more '. 
But the fact that he had noticed her was quite sufficient, 
in this vile atmosphere of court hfe, to make people talk ; 
for not only had she involuntarily caused her kind 
mistress a good deal of anxiety, but Madame Duch§.tel had 
ironically compUmented her upon her recent conquest. 

Madame Duchitel ? . . . Compliments ? ... In a 
moment Josephine saw through the whole affair. Sup- 
posing that Madame Duchatel had acted thus in order 
to avert suspicion ? . . . Yes, she was quite capable of 
such a thing. And then, what about her intimacy with 
Madame Murat ? . . . For Caroline would not be such 
a fool as to countenance an intrigue on her husband's 
part and befriend a rival ! . . . Josephine was beginning 
to see through this very underhand behaviour. But 
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what part was Eugene playing in this extremely com- 
plicated affair ? Certainly she must watch Madame 
Duchatel ; and so Josephine turned all her attention 
towards this lady. She noticed first of all that the grand- 
marshal was very respectful in his manner towards her. 
This was a bad sign ; and Josephine, with the instinct 
of a jealous woman, put two and two together and ended 
by believing that she had hit the mark. Murat carried 
the emperor's letters and proposals to the young woman ; 
Madame Murat lent her hotel and countenanced the 
lovers' meetings ; and everyone laughed at silly Eugene, 
who was used as a screen. That is what Josephine 
thought she saw. And meanwhile the emperor was 
more assiduous than ever in his attentions to his 
wife ; he accompanied her to the play ; he often 
came to her apartment ; he seemed happier. Oh ! how 
strangely inconsequent is the heart of man ! This 
happiness, this return of affection on her husband's part 
only annoyed Josephine ! It is true that she now 
guessed what it all meant. She tried to let him see that 
she was in a bad temper. Whereupon the emperor flew 
into a passion and told her that he could not stand her 
ways. Then she burst into tears and Napoleon went off 
in a rage. 

The emperor used to go and sit in the evening at the 
card-table, where he nearly always chose as his partners 
Madame Murat, Madame de Remusat and Madame 
Duchatel. He seldom looked at his cards, but used to 
sit stealthily watching the empress, who, seated at the 
other end of the salon, did her best to keep her eye upon 
him. He would then begin in an undertone a long 
dissertation upon love, express the most unexpected 
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opinions, the most astounding theories which his fertile 
and original mind could prompt him to expound, and 
thus amuse his female audience while he amused himself. 
From love, he naturally passed to jealousy, and his 
pretty partners were too sharp not to see what he meant. 
Poor Josephine in her corner seemed to guess that they 
were talking about her ; and at every fresh burst of 
laughter, her eyes, ever ready to shed tears, would turn 
with a long, piteous gaze towards the young and heartless 
laughers. The empress had therefore some cause to be 
sorrowful, when a little incident happened which put an 
end to all her anxieties. A grand fete had been given by 
Marshal Berthier previous to the coronation. On 
this occasion there was a supper at which only the ladies 
were provided with seats. The empress was placed at the 
principal table, surrounded by her ladies-in-waiting. 
The emperor, who did not wish to sit down, walked 
round the table and said a few polite words to each 
lady ; he was in the best of tempers that evening. He 
chatted with the empress, and was so polite as to take 
a dish from the page's hand and to wait upon her himself. 
This wonderful amiability aroused Josephine's suspicions. 
" What's happened to my husband," thought she, 
" that he has become so polite ? He surely wants to hide 
something from me ! " And as jealousy makes even the 
stupidest woman perspicacious, she soon noticed, now 
that her suspicions were thoroughly aroused, that the 
emperor, while walking round the table, had stopped 
between Madame Junot and Madame Duchatel, who were 
seated side by side. Madame Duchatel was trying to get 
at a little dish of olives which was placed a little too far 
away for her to reach. The emperor immediately stepped 
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between the ladies' chairs, seized the dish and presented 
it to Madame Duchi.tel, saying : 

" You should not eat olives at night, madame ; they 
will make you ill." 

The empress, who was watching him from afar and 
was unaccustomed to see him polite to women, upon 
this became very uneasy. As to the emperor, who felt 
his wife's gaze fixed upon him, he tried to avert all 
suspicion by addressing a few words to Madame Junot : 

" And you, Madame Junot, don't you eat oUves ? 
You are right . . . quite right not to imitate Madame 
Ducht-tel, for she is inimitable in everything." 

Madame Duchatel blushed and the emperor moved 
away ; but her long and earnest look as he disappeared 
spoke volumes to Josephine, whose eyes had at last been 
opened. But with that strange, mad inconsistency 
which makes us long to know the truth although the 
knowledge may cause us pain, the empress wished to 
confirm her suspicions and so she invited Madame Junot 
to breakfast with her on the morrow. 

" Was the emperor speaking to you last night at 
Berthier's reception of your departure for Spain ? " said 
she to her.^ 

" Yes, madame, he was discussing my wardrobe and 
my duties as a fashionable Frenchwoman ; 'tis a subject 
seldom discussed by the emperor." 

" And Madame Duchatel — was he talking to her also 
of her wardrobe ? " retorted the empress, with a little 
smile expressive of the bitterness of her feelings. 

* General Junot had just been appointed ambassador to Lisbon 
and had been entrusted by the emperor with a diplomatic mission at 
the court of Madrid. His wife was to accompany him on his journey. 
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" No, madame ; he told her, if I am not mistaken, 
that she ought not to eat ohves at night." 

" Oh ! while he was giving her good advice, he might 
just as well have told her that it is ridiculous to try to 
play the part of Roxelane when one has such a long 
nose." 1 So saying, she arose and went towards the 
mantelshelf, where she found two volumes which Madame 
de Genlis had just published on Mile, de la Valliere.^ 

This insipid book, like Madame de Genlis's other 
works, made a tremendous sensation ; there was not a 
room at Saint-Cloud, La Malmaison and the Tuileries 
where it was not to be found by the bedside. People 
thought that it contained allusions to the emperor's 
intrigue with Madame Duchatel. 

" Here is a book," said the empress, peevishly pushing 
it away from her, " which has turned the heads of all the 
fair-haired young women here. They aU fancy them- 
selves favourites ! But we shall soon settle that little 
matter. Meanwhile, do you know, Madame Junot, that 
certain persons tried to set me against you while I was 
staying at Plombieres ? . . . But I did justice to you, 
you poor little woman ! " 

The truth of the matter was that she had done an3rthing 
but justice to her friend, for she had given rather easy 
credence to the erroneous reports which had been made 
to her on her return from Plombieres concerning certain 
events which had taken place at La Malmaison during her 
absence ; but it appears that she attache4 even less 
importance to the above reports than to those which 

* Duchesse d'Abrantfes : Mdmoires, Vol. V, p. 175. 

' La Duchesse de la Valliire, chez Maradan, libraire, rue des Grands- 
Augustins, No. 29, vis-i-vis de la rue du Pont-de-Lodi, an XIII (1804). 
This book went through a great many editions. 
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she learnt concerning Madame de Remusat's relations 
with the First Consul at Pont-de-Briques. It was not 
because she did not believe in these reports ; for the 
frivolous Creole attached but httle importance to these 
peccadilloes. Had her conduct been altogether unim- 
peachable ? And could she be severe to others when she 
had been so lenient to her own faults ? So, now, why 
should she take exception to Madame Duchatel ? Napo- 
leon did not intend to marry her any more than he 
had meant to marry Mile. Georges ; ^ she therefore had 
no cause to fear a divorce as long as the emperor was 
engrossed in this liaison. So why make such a fuss 
about the matter ? Because things were different now ; 
the empress was beginning to grow jealous, and this 
time she was really in earnest. Her jealousy was to 
increase, notwithstanding her astonishing complacency, 
until the day when, the divorce having been pronounced, 
an Austrian archduchess came to share the new Caesar's 
throne. Then and then only will she cease to be jealous. 
She will have an income of three million francs per aimum, 
and country-houses in France and in Switzerland. She 
will be happy ! 

Such were the events which passed before the empress's 
eyes when Madame Duchatel came to reside at Saint- 
Cloud in order to take up her duties as lady-in-waiting. 
Josephine was careful not to forget the suspicions which 
had been aroused at the ball given by Marshal 
Berthier ; these suspicions increased daUy. As she was 
incapable of keeping them to herself, she was obliged to 
confide them to Madame de Remusat. The latter gave her 
some excellent advice : she recommended her to behave 
* See The Wife of General Bonaparte, p. 317. 
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as if she had noticed nothing ; she pointed out to her 
how important it was for her not to displease the emperor, 
how a fit of jealousy at this moment — ^the preparations for 
the coronation ceremony were then being made — ^might 
have fatal consequences. Had she forgotten that certain 
persons desired nothing better than to ruin her, and 
were always on the look-out for an excuse in order to 
persuade the emperor to divorce her ? Notwithstanding 
this excellent advice, notwithstanding her dread of a 
divorce, the empress determined to clear the matter up, 
and nothing could make her alter her determination : 
it was a fixed idea. She wished to act as she had done on 
another occasion with MUe. Georges, whom she had 
surprised with Napoleon, and little did she care whether 
she suffered for it or not. She only grew more obstinate. 
Obstinacy is a fault which attacks small minds ; they 
think that it is a sign of a firm character and a strong 
will, whereas it only proves their weakness. 

An opportunity to surprise the emperor and Madame 
Duchatel soon occurred. 

The emperor's apartment at Saint-Cloud was situated 
on the ground floor and looked into the garden. Certain 
rooms on the first floor, which the emperor had had 
furnished, communicated with this apartment by a 
private staircase ; it was this little apartment which 
unfortunately aroused the empress's suspicious cxuriosity. 
" If the emperor receives any woman in the palace," 
thought she, " it can only be there that the interview 
takes place." 

One morning, the empress, who was seated in the midst 
of her ladies, saw Madame Duchitel, whom she seldom 
let out of her sight, get up and leave the salon. As time 
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•went on and she did not return, Josephine grew more 
uneasy, and, taking Madame de R6musat aside, she said 
to her : 

" I am now going to ascertain the truth of my sus- 
picions. Remain with my ladies in the salon, and if 
anyone wants to know where I am, tell them that the 
emperor has sent for me." 

Madame de Remusat did her best to make the empress 
reahze that her conduct was both foolish and very 
undignified ; but she soon saw that she was only wasting 
her breath. Josephine would not listen to her and 
went off. 

At the end of half an hour, she suddenly reappeared 
by another door than that by which she had departed. 
She seemed much upset. She went and sat down before 
her embroidery frame, and occasionally put in a stitch 
here and there, the rest of the time sitting motionless with 
her hands in her lap and her eyes fixed on her work ; her 
breast heaved convulsively ; she was apparently suffering 
from some violent emotion. Madame de Remusat, who 
was seated at the other end of the room, watched her 
without appearing to do so and lost no detail of the 
tragic scene which was now being enacted in the palace. 

The empress was not a woman who could keep any- 
thing to herself. She suddenly arose and, commanding 
Madame de Remusat to follow, left the sdon. She went 
into her own room. 

" All is over," cried she, closing the door behind her 
confidant ; " what I foresaw has proved only too true. 
I went to look for the emperor in his study. He was not 
there. Then I ascended the secret staircase leading to 
his own httle apartment ; there I found the door shut. 
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On putting my ear to the keyhole, I could hear Bonaparte 

talking to Madame . I knocked loudly and gave my 

name. You may imagine how my arrival dismayed 
them. For some time they did not open the door ; and 
when they did do so, my worst fears were confirmed. I 
know that I ought to have restrained myself — ^but I 
could not. I reproached them bitterly for their conduct. 

Madame began to cry. Bonaparte flew into such 

a violent passion that I had to fly. In fact I am stiU 
trembling with fright, and I much fear that there will 
be a terrible scene." ^ 

She was not mistaken in her conjectures, and Madame 
de Remusat only increased her terror by telling her that 
she must face her husband's wrath, that she must let him 
give vent to his anger and that she must try, by resuming 
her usual calm, gentle manner, to pacify him. Having 
said this, Madame de Remusat persuaded Madame 
Bonaparte to return to the salon while she herself went, 
not, as we may suppose, to listen and to see what would 
happen next, but to make it look as if everything was 
going on as usual in the palace. In the salon she found 
Madame Duchatel, who had just returned and who, 
notwithstanding her self-possession, could not conceal 
her emotion. Other persons, suspecting some m3retery 
which they dared not seek to divine, had appeared 
during her absence. All the ladies sat looking at each 
other in amazement without daring to utter a syllable, 
for everyone realized that a storm was brewing. 

A storm was indeed brewing. Suddenly the emperor's 
voice, like the rumbling of distant thunder, was heard in 
the distance. There was a confused murmur of angry 

1 Madame de Remusat, Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 46. 
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words, loud cries and then the noise of furniture being 
smashed. The company, pale and dumb with terror, 
looked at each other in dismay ; they all trembled lest 
they too should come in for a share of the emperor's 
wrath. Madame Duchitel, no less pale and terrified, 
well aware of the reason of this outburst, was at last 
unable to remain any longer in the salon. She rose from 
her seat, asked for her carriage and started for Paris. 
The other persons then dispersed so that, when the hour 
of reconciliation struck, they might be able to say that 
they knew nothing whatever about this little family 
scene. 

That evening the empress summoned Madame de 
Remusat. She told her everything ; the recital of her 
own misfortunes unnerved her so that she burst into 
tears and cried for the rest of the evening. She told her 
that never had she seen the emperor in such a violent 
passion. He paced up and down the salon, breaking all 
the furniture he could lay hold of ; he declared that she 
was to leave the palace instantly ; that he was sick of 
her jealous prying ; that he would put a stop to this 
espionage ; that he had had enough of it, more than 
enough of it ; that he would divorce her and that he 
intended to take another wife who would bear him 
children. In short, he had just sent word to Eugene 
to come immediately to Saint-Cloud so that the whole 
affair might be settled without more ado. Ah ! was she 
not ruined this time, irremediably ruined, once and 
for all ? 

The poor empress, who was neither relieved nor com- 
forted by her confession, begged Madame de R6musat to 
go and tell Hortense of all these sad events ; she had not 
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the heart to write to her ; and then — ^how could she do 
so ? Her hand was still trembling with emotion. 

Madame de Remusat obeyed. She had an interview 
with Madame Louis Bonaparte on the following morning. 
Eugene was just leaving his sister. He had seen the 
emperor at Saint-Cloud ; the latter had told him that 
he wished to obtain a divorce. Eugene had bowed to his 
will and had asked, as a last favour, to be allowed to 
share his mother's disgrace, so that she might not be 
quite alone at a time when she had such great need of 
consolation. 

As to Hortense, who did not consider divorce such a 
dreadful institution — everyone has their own views upon 
such matters — as to Hortense, she did not pity her 
mother very much ; she even hinted that the women 
who are most to be pitied are those who cannot hope to 
get a divorce. 

" Is it really such a misfortune ? " said she. " Ah ! 
believe me, some women are even more unfortunate ! " 

Madame de Remusat thoroughly understood the 
significance of this speech, for it was an open secret that 
Louis Bonaparte was very unhappy in his married life ; 
but, like a sensible woman endowed with plenty of tact, 
she pretended not to understand what Hortense meant. 

" Besides," said Hortense, "if there is any chance of 
patching up the quarrel, that chance lies in the charm 
which my mother's tears and submission always exercise 
over Bonaparte ; we must leave them alone together 
and try not to interfere between them." 

Hortense, who took after her mother in many ways, 
acted the part of a mother throughout this affair ; she 
knew with whom she had to deal and she guessed aright. 
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Josephine's tears, her graceful attitude while weeping, 
her clever show of repentance, and, what is more, her 
meek submission, got the better of the emperor. A very 
touching scene of reconciliation took place between the 
pair. But Josephine's fears for the future were not 
allayed. The emperor had told her his reasons for 
wishing to divorce her ; he had coldly and cruelly 
explained to her the reasons which made such a step 
imperative. " My courage fails me," said he in con- 
cluding, " when I think of the final step. I feel that I 
should never be strong-minded enough to force you to 
leave me if I saw that it grieved you too much and if you 
would promise to obey me. But I must confess that I 
am very anxious for you to learn how to resigp yourself 
to seek my political welfare, and that you shoidd spare 
me the anguish which such a painful separation would 
cause me." ^ 

It was all very clear, and Josephine understood ; any 
other woman would have done the same. But that 
which, under the circumstances, any woman with an 
atom of self-respect would have done, Josephine did not 
do. It was plainly her duty, on hearing this sort of 
ultimatum, to say to the emperor : 

" I am an obstacle to your plans for the future and to 
France's happiness. Well, sire, I wiU sacrifice myself ; I 
will sacrifice my happiness, my affections, my existence, 
everything, to your wishes and to the good of the father- 
land. And so I beg you to divorce me ,! " This is what 
she ought to have said. But it is only the very noblest, 
the most elevated of human beings who can realize the 
exquisite joy of making such a sacrifice. Josephine's 
* Madame de R6musat : Mimoires, Vol. II. 
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soul could not soar to such lofty heights. The poor 
creature was scarcely capable, although the contrary has 
often been asserted, of conceiving a generous idea or of 
putting it into practice if such an idea had been suggested 
to her. Her kindness, which was only on the surface, was 
a sort of random generosity without any method to guide 
her in the distribution of the largess which was hers to 
distribute and which she duly distributed. It is true that 
she liked to be of service to her friends and even to help 
the indigent ; but, nevertheless, the good Josephine was 
terribly selfish and very narrow-minded. If the emperor 
had deigned to consider the matter from a piurely pecuni- 
ary point of view and had said, " You only spend two 
miUion francs per annum. Let us be divorced : I will 
give you some palaces and you shall keep your title of 
empress ; I wiU pay all your debts and, what is more, 
you shaU have an income of three million francs," she 
might have consented ; for her reasons for dreading a 
divorce were not caused by the knowledge that she 
would no longer be the wife of the homme des siicles, of the 
homme aux mille coudees, of Napoleon, in short ; one 
man was as good as another to her . . . she had much 
preferred M. Charles ^ to Napoleon ! No, what she 
dreaded most was to lose her exalted rank and to return 
to that sordid life, to be worried by debts and to have 
no one to pay them ; for she had no intention of altering 
her manner of living — ^and, in fact, she never did so ; to 
be again reduced to those humiliating expedients from 
which her marriage with the young man who, better 
versed in warfare than in feminine wiles, had been 
deceived by the love which she knew so well how to 
^ See The Wife of General Bonaparte, pp. 96, 157 and following pages. 
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inspire but not to share, had saved her. And the very 
last thing in the world which she wanted was to recom- 
mence this miserable existence. Death rather than that ! 

But neither did the poor woman want to die. Strong 
measures were extremely repugnant to her. She deter- 
mined to endure everything and to keep calm and to 
feign submission. Is not passive endurance all-powerful ? 
Does it not wear out even the strongest weapons ? 
Is not scepticism stronger than faith ? Is not indifference 
more lasting than love ? The emperor, finding that 
Josephine acquiesced to all his proposals, became more 
uneasy than ever when he only met with passive sub- 
mission, a quahty which always annoyed and exasperated 
him. His indecision was only increased by Josephine's 
conduct. Such a state of affairs could not continue, for 
Napoleon Uked everything to be clear. His incertitude, 
however, was soon to cease. 

It is a curious thing to think that it was the intrigues 
which his brothers and sisters, in their endeavours to 
make him do as they wished him to do, wove around him 
like the hundred-legged spider winds her treacherous 
silken meshes round the unlucky fly who has got caught 
in her web, which helped him to make up his mind. 
The Bonaparte party, well aware of this family dis- 
agreement, was beginning to get the upper hand over the 
Beauharnais party ; the former thought the hour had 
come in which to reaUze their spiteful wishes. They 
showed their delight too impudently and too openly. 
Their too evident satisfaction displeased the emperor, who 
on receiving certain despatches from Rome (these 
events took place prior to the coronation) suddenly said 
to the empress : 

F 
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" Josephine, the pope is coming to Paris to crown me 
emperor and you empress. Begin at once to make your 
preparations for this important ceremony." 

Ah ! what a sigh of relief the poor woman gave ! . . . 
For it was many a long day since she had endured such 
a long spell of anxiety. But now all was forgotten ; she 
dried her tears, while a glad smile illumined the face 
which was certainly no longer youthful enough to be 
embellished by tears and grief. 

But though peace had been concluded between the 
pair, the Bonapartes and the Beauhamais still continued 
to war with one another. Napoleon, on making friends 
with his wife, had repeated to her, as was his habit to do, 
all the spiteful speeches uttered against her during this 
marital crisis by his brothers and sisters ; he also informed 
her of their pertinacious endeavours to prevent him 
allowing her to be crowned and anointed empress ; 
Josephine mentally gave them full credit for their kind 
intentions. The Bonapartes, for their part, seeing that 
their schemes had been frustrated again, swore that 
they would not desist until they had won the day, and 
then they set to work to get ready for a fresh encounter. 

The empress was crowned. She fondly imagined that, 
as she had been anointed by the pope and crowned by the 
emperor, she should never again know what it was to feel 
unhappy. But such is human nature that, when we 
obtain our wish, we forget all it has cost us and we only 
see that something else is needed in order to make us 
feel perfectly happy. Josephine had imagined that any 
act of unfaithfulness on her husband's part in the future 
would not wound her, while, on the contrary— as we have 
already seen — it was hkely to cause her more acute pain 
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than before. She guessed, while watching the emperor 
at her evening receptions playing his customary game 
of cards with Madame Duchatel, Madame de R^musat 
and his sister CaroUne, that they often alluded in their 
conversation to her position as a jealous and neglected 
wife. She knew that the only person who would take her 
part in these cruel conversations was Madame de R^rausat. 
But could anyone blame this inconsistent, vacillating 
woman, who had been deceived by Madame DiichS.tel, 
who was hated by Madame Murat, for her misgivings ? 
She even began to mistrust Madame de Remusat and to 
suspect this charming young woman, whom she called 
her friend, of wishing above all things to please or, at 
least, not to displease the emperor. So she set to work 
to try and find out how she could obtain proofs of the 
einperor's unfaithfulness, of which she was only too 
thoroughly convinced, for had she not seen it with her 
own eyes ? It was a disagreeable task, certainly, but it 
kept her occupied. She had Madame Duchatel watched 
in the Uttle hotel in the Allee des Veuves, where she knew 
the emperor often went to meet her. She was not content 
until she had learnt that the emperor had been there on 
the previous evening ; whereupon she indulged in a 
good fit of crying, which relieved her for the time being. 
In the mental distress caused by this news, she made all 
sorts of ridiculous and childish plans for vengeance ; to 
Madame de Remusat she dictated reproachful and 
acrimonious anonymous letters ; these her friend con- 
sented to write lest the empress should apply to some 
more complaisant person ; but she took care, after having 
assured the empress that she was going to send them off, 
to tear up the letters when they were once written and to 
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burn the pieces. And when the empress asked her if 
her letter had been despatched, Madame de R^musat 
replied quite readily : 

" Yes, madame, I have sent it off." 

Her jealousy at last ceased to be a laughing matter. 
The wretched woman blurted out her misfortunes to 
everyone who approached her : servants, waiting-women, 
shopkeepers who came to show her their goods, employfe 
sent by the said shopkeepers. . . . This interesting 
secret was not kept ; it even reached the ears of Madame 
Murat, who said : " Madame de R^musat has been 
blabbing." Whereupon Madame Duchatel gave Madame 
de R6musat the cold shoulder. Gradually everyone grew 
crosser and crosser. Eugfene was doubly mortified, both 
for his mother and for himself, by this event, and he 
could not conceal his feelings. The emperor, who did not 
like to see himself surrounded by dismal faces, roughly 
reproved him for looking so melancholy. Josephine was 
depressed and touchy ; Hortense was far from being the 
merry song-bird of the happy days of the Consulate : when 
love came to nest in the Tuileries, happiness flew out of 
the window. In short, a storm seemed imminent. When 
the storm burst, however, it was less violent than one 
might have expected. One day when Josephine, more 
than usually touchy, declared to the emperor that she 
should not receive Madame Duchatel in the future, she 
could not forbear from making a terrible scene with the 
usual accompaniment of groans and tears. The emperor 
went off in a very discontented frame of mind. He sent 
for M. de Remusat, told him that his wife must use her 
influence over the empress in order to calm her fits of 
jealousy and that he wanted to speak to her. 
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Madame de R^nusat, according to court etiquette, 
immediately begged the emperor to grant her an audience. 
The audience was fixed for the following morning. 
Napoleon was getting into his carriage in order to join 
the empress, the diplomatic corps and all the court, who 
had gone to hunt in the Bois de Boulogne, when the 
young woman's visit was announced. He immediately 
returned to his study and the incident was much discussed 
during the rest of the day. 

The emperor " began by complaining bitterly of his 
unhappy home-life ; he inveighed against women in 
general and his wife in particular." Then he reproached 
Madame de R^musat for consenting to act as Josephine's 
spy, he blamed her for meddling in matters which did not 
concern her, etc. 

Madame de Remusat, astonished, soon perceived that 
Madame Murat had prompted the emperor to say all 
this ; she was more grieved than surprised to learn that 
Josephine, in order to justify her own conduct, had not 
hesitated to ascribe to her lady-in-waiting what she herself 
had said and invented. The poor young woman's eyes 
filled with tears. She protested so earnestly that she was 
innocent, that the emperor was obliged to believe her : 
she was guiltless of all the crimes for which the emperor 
blamed her ; she had not breathed a word to anyone of 
what her position as lady-in-waiting had enabled her 
to see or to hear concerning the imperial couple's private 
affairs, and she expressed herself pained and surprised 
to learn that the empress had mentioned her name in 
the matter. 

" Then," said the emperor to her, " if you do not 
approve of the empress's habit of spying upon me, how 
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is it that you cannot stop her ? She humiliates both me 
and herself by spying upon me. ... As you are in her 
confidence, you must answer for her and I shall make 
you responsible for all her faults." 

The emperor could not repress a smile while uttering 
these last words, and Madame de Remusat seized the 
opportunity to tell him how devoted she was to the 
empress, but to assure him that she had no influence 
over her when once she had made up her mind to do 
something upon which she imagined her affections or 
her future happiness depended. " I am going," she 
added, " to retire for some time from court life, and Your 
Majesty will then see if things alter during my absence. 
My conduct will then be justified." 

The emperor declared that he did not wish her to do 
this ; "he spoke rather inconsiderately of his wife's 
conduct in the past, adding that she had no right to be 
severe " ; and yet, after all, he was quite right, although 
a wife's misconduct can no more justify her husband's 
misconduct than his can justify hers. 

But thi§ strange conversation had already lasted 
some time. The empress, who had gone to the Bois de 
Boulogne, wondered why her husband did not appear, 
and sent an outrider to the TuUeries to ascertain the 
cause of the delay. When she was told that the emperor 
had shut himself up in his study with Madame de 
Remusat, she left the hunting-party and hurried off to 
the Tuileries. 

" What ! has she also deceived me hke Madame 
Duchatel ? " thought she. 

But she found on her arrival that the interview had 
come to an end and that no one was there. Madame de 
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Talhouet, who, because she also was a Creole, was one of 
Josephine's greatest friends, and had therefore been 
appointed to be one of her ladies-in-waiting, went at 
her command to see Madame de Remusat in order to 
find out the truth of the story. Madame de Remusat 
repUed, as she had promised the emperor to do, that the 
interview only concerned Madame de Remusat, her 
husband and certain requests which he had addressed 
to his Majesty. 

That evening the emperor and the empress went to a 
ball given by General Savary. Here Napoleon found 
Madame de Remusat ; he spoke a few gracious words to 
that lady, whereupon Josephine became unreasonably 
jealous. On the morrow the empress made her lady-in- 
waiting imdergo a strict examination ; and, as her 
replies did not satisfy her, she took offence, declared that 
she too was an enemy in disguise, that she sided with the 
stronger party, etc. From that day she showed her 
the cold shoulder ; " and when Josephine was in a 
temper, it was not an easy matter to get her to recover 
her good humour." ^ Hortense and Eugene imitated their 
mother's example. Madame Duchatel, who imagined, 
or who had been persuaded to beheve, that Madame de 
Remusat was anxious to usurp her role of imperial 
favourite, did as they did. And once again the ladies' 
tongues took up the old thread of tittle-tattle and 
scandalous stories. 

Of course the emperor heard all about it. He too 
looked askance at Madame de Remusat ; whereupon her 
royal mistress took her into favour again. However, 
Josephine was beginning to grow calmer ; although her 

1 Mile. Avrillon : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 76 
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husband had not yet begun to be reasonable, she at least 
intended to be so ! Besides, the emperor had confessed 
to her that he was in love with someone, but that he 
expected her not to worry him about the matter, adding, 
in order to reassure her, that " it was but a passing fancy 
which would only increase if it was thwarted, whereas it 
would soon work itself off if it were allowed to do so 
undisturbed." ^ So the empress resigned herself to her 
fate and waited patiently. What more could she do ? 
She contented herself with never opening her mouth to 
Madame Duchitel, as she had done before on a previous 
occasion to the good marechale Ney, who was perfectly 
innocent. But this time the empress ran no risk of 
making a mistake. 

Court life was beginning to settle down in the old 
grooves, when Eugene suddenly received orders to 
accompany his regiment to Italy. This meant disgrace. 
More tittle-tattle. The male and female camps alike 
were in a flutter. As Eug&ne was a soldier he had to 
obey — ^which he did. His mother wanted to protest. 
" It is that horrible Madame Duchatel who is the cause 
of all this trouble," said she to her son ; " she must have 
told the emperor that you sometimes paid her httle 
attentions, and so the emperor, out of jealousy, sends 
you to Italy." 

Eugene had much ado to get his mother to keep silent. 
He then started for Italy. 

While Eugene, as colonel des guides, was splashing along 

in the mud and snow at the head of his regiment on the 

road to Lyons, the emperor suddenly set off for La 

Malmaison with Josephine and his entire court, although 

' Madame de R6musat : Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 104. 
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it was not the time of year to go into the country. There 
had been no time to make any preparations ; as the 
rooms had not been warmed for some time, everyone 
shivered with cold for the first few days. They spent 
a fortnight there. Although Josephine had resigned 
herself to her fate, she was still trj^ing to catch her 
husband in the very act : they say that such a proceeding 
alleviates the pangs of jealousy. She used to creep along ' 
the passages, peeping through the keyholes. One 
evening a clumsily arranged curtain hanging over a 
glass door gave her the bitter satisfaction of knowing 
that her suspicions were only too well founded. 

The emperor and his favourite were seldom separated ; 
they never took the least trouble to hide their liaison. 
They were apparently as insensible to the cold as to the 
remarks of the court, for they used to take long walks 
in the park alone. Madame de Savary, although Jose- 
phine's cousin, imitated her complaisant husband's 
prudent conduct and accompanied them, while the 
empress, hidden behind her bedroom window, watched 
them sadly until they were out of sight and then spent 
the rest of her time mopping her eyes. The poor thing 
was so disheartened that she no longer upbraided her 
husband. And yet La Malmaison ought to have made 
her reflect ; she ought to have remembered that this 
lovely spot had witnessed certain acts of conjugal 
infidelity committed during General Bonaparte's absence 
in Egypt, and she ought therefore to have been more 
lenient. 1 But do we usually forgive others for the faults 
which we so readily forgive in ourselves ? 

Josephine passed her tinie bemoaning her fate ; she 

1 See The Wife of General Bonapartei pp. 158 and 159. 
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was still haunted by the spectre of a divorce when the 
scene suddenly changed. 

" There, don't cry ! " said the emperor to her one day ; 
" there is no need to cry about it. Have I made you 
unhappy ? Well, forgive me and then I will tell you 
everything." 

DeUghted and inquisitive, Josephine soon forgot her 
grief and made him tell her everything. Napoleon 
omitted nothing, at least so Josephine told Mme. de 
Remusat on the morrow. He concluded by declaring 
that he wanted to break off the liaison and that he 
expected his wife to help him in his task. Some women 
might have found it rather an unpleasant task, but 
Josephine did not find it so ; she had the good taste, 
however, to hide her delight at having won the day. 
She summoned her late rival and in almost motherly 
terms represented to her that she had wellnigh com- 
promised herself by her conduct, which, indeed, had been 
perhaps a little inconsiderate and had made people 
talk ; but that was quite enough at court, where people 
are so ready to misconstrue the most innocent intentions, 
to tarnish anyone's reputation. She concluded by 
recommending her lady-in-waiting to be more circum- 
spect in the future and to avoid the slightest appearance 
of indiscreet behaviour. 

Josephine was quite pleased with her little sermon. 
Madame Duchatel was not quite so pleased. She pre- 
tended to be vastly surprised that anyone could find 
fault with her on such a subject ; never had her con- 
duct given cause for reproach, and it was truly painful 
to her thus to be victimized by a spiteful old woman, 
jealous, no doubt, of her youth and of the compHments 
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which the emperor, in passing, had deigned to address 
to her. 

The court settled down again ; and, a few days later, 
Josephine learnt with great dehght that the emperor had 
just given Eugfine the post of arch-chancellor of state. 
So once agaia the spectre of divorce was driven over the 
horizon. 



CHAPTER III 

Journey to Italy — ^Napoleon is crowned king of Italy and Milan — 
Josephine is not crowned queen — Her sorrow — The emperor forms 
another liaison and Josephine becomes jealous again — ^The em- 
press's childish amusements — Josephine goes to Plombidres — 
War with Austria : Josephine at Strasburg — She goes to Munich 
— ^Marriage of her son Eugene — Josephine slanders the emperor — 
Josephine's indiscretion — ^Marriage of the princess St6phame de 
Beauhamais — War with Prussia : Josephine at Mayence — Her 
indolence — Letters from the emperor to the empress — Josephine 
becomes anxious and wants to join the emperor in Poland— The 
other side of the question — lyeath of Josephine's grandson. 

IN olden times sovereigns only undertook a journey 
when such a step was absolutely necessary; 
Napoleon, for his part, never hesitated to start off 
whenever he was convinced that, by so doing, he 
could serve his country's interests. Josephine, for her 
part, did not hesitate to follow him whenever she thought 
that she could gain something by so doing. On April 2nd, 
1805, the emperor started for Italy. He first went to 
Milan in order to receive the royal crown and to fulfil 
the constitutional statute by which he was declared king 
of Italy. The emperor did not wish to take Josephine 
with him, but she worried him so to let her come too, 
that he was obliged to 3deld to her importunity. So the 
empress accompanied him on his journey. Madame de La 
Rochefoucauld, her lady-in-waiting, Mesdames d'Arberg, 
de Serrant and de Savary also accompanied her, together 

76 
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with a certain number of chamberlains and superior 
officers. This miniature court was in reahty quite a 
considerable size. And yet its members were not all 
equally pleased with the idea of undertaking this journey. 
" No one can imagine," says Madame de Remusat, " all 
the trouble caused by the arrangements for this journey. 
Everything is upside down and in disorder ; nobody 
knows to whom to apply for orders and yet a thousand 
persons are giving orders at one and the same time; 
everyone tries to get out of going. In the midst of all 
this confusion stands Caulaincourt, shouting out that 
the chamber-women and other servants are to be seized 
by force and made to go." ^ They stayed some days at 
Lyons. The emperor was a great favourite with the 
inhabitants of this town — one might almost say beloved, 
so grateful were they for aU he had done for them. So 
they gave him a most enthusiastic reception. Josephine, 
whose fame for generosity had preceded her, came in 
for a large share of applause ; she would have been 
very ungracious had she not been pleased with the 
reception accorded to her by these citizens, who loved 
her for the good deeds which they were told she had 
done, or perhaps because she was the wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

The sovereigns also spent several days at Turin and 
were again accorded a most enthusiastic reception. From 
Turin they went to Alexandria and from there to Marengo. 
The emperor wished to revisit the battlefield of Marengo. 
A tent was erected over a throne which had been specially 
prepared for the empress. From this tent she assisted 
at all the splendid manoeuvres which ewre directed by 

' Leitres de Madame de Rimusat, Vol. I, p. 65. 
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the emperor in person, as well as at the distribution 
made by the emperor at the end of the day of the crosses 
of the Legion d'honneur. 

Napoleon's coronation, as king of Italy, took place- 
with great pomp and ceremony in the cathedral of Milan. 
The empress was not crowned queen, and only assisted 
at the ceremony as a private spectator seated in a gallery 
to the right of the altar. She knew, before leaving Paris, 
that she was not to be crowned queen of Italy. Napoleon's 
unwiUingness to take her with him had told her that 
fact ; but she still hoped that her presence in Milan 
woiild make th6 emperor change his mind, and that she 
would return from her expedition possessed of a second 
crown. That is why she had been so determined to 
accompany the emperor to Italy. She could not help 
feeling annoyed that she had had such poor success. 
This disillusion and the knowledge that she was no 
longer yoxmg caused her new fears for the future. This 
state of mind showed itself in an ill-concealed indifference 
for anything which did not concern herself. M. de 
R6musat wrote to his wife from Milan : "As for the 
empress, she never speaks of anyone but herself and of 
matters concerning her person. It is impossible to 
become more engrossed in oneself than she has become." * 
What more could she want to make her happy ? The 
fgtes which she loved so were a daily occurrence. Every- 
one flattered her and paid homage to her. She displayed 
her most magnificent costumes and adorned herself with 
her richest jewels. But she had just experienced a great 
sorrow. Eugfene had been appointed viceroy of Italy; 
she would have to part from him and, what is more, this 

' Madame de RSmusat : Mitnoires, Vol. II, p. 167. 
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appointment was answerable for a little scene which 
revived all her old fears. 

" You are crying, Josephine," said the emperor to her ; 
" you are very foolish to do so. Are you crjdng because 
your son is going to leave you ? If your children's 
absence causes you such pain, just think what I must 
suffer ! Your affection for your children makes me 
realize my misfortune in having none. . . ." ^ 

Josephine was not consoled by these words. Napoleon, 
who certainly had not meant to grieve her, went off ; 
and as the poor woman had not wept for a long time, 
she pulled out her handkerchief and had a good cry. The 
emperor's speech had called up the spectre of divorce ! 
At last she grew calmer ; her fits of crying seldom lasted 
longer than a short thunder-storm. She had even 
forgotten the emperor's speech and her face had re- 
sumed its smiling expression when a new caprice on the 
emperor's part aroused her jealousy. The new favourite 
was Mile. Lacoste. Her duties, as one of a certain 
number of yoimg ladies called lectrices, consisted of never 
opening a book, for, as Josephine's chief waiting-woman 
said : " I don't know of any person who ever read a 
single page in the empress's presence." * These young 
ladies' pretty faces helped to adorn the ante-rooms of the 
Tuileries. The emperor noticed Mile. Lacoste when he 
was at Stupinigi. Travelling is favourable to the rapid 
development of romances ; besides, it was Napoleon's 
custom to besiege and to take all strongholds by storm. 
So the little Lacoste, after a slight show of resistance, 
soon capitulated. The two lovers were quite imdisturbed 

' Mile. Avrillon : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 203. 
» lUd., Vol. I, p. 389. 
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until Josephine, always well informed in matters which 
she would have done better to have ignored, made a 
terrible scene. The emperor consented to allow her to 
dismiss her young reader. Her family were told of what 
had happened, whereupon her aimt set off to fetch her. 
Things seemed going quite smoothly, when Napoleon 
suddenly took it into his head that it was his duty to 
make some amends to the young girl for what she had 
lost ; besides giving her a pecuniary indemnity, he 
thought that he ought to compensate her for the inevit- 
able damage to her character caused by this disgrace. 
So he commanded the little Lacoste to attend one of the 
empress's receptions before leaving the court; At this 
Josephine, who preferred to look at the matter from 
the point of view of court etiquette, cried out : " What ! 
a mere reader to appear at one of my receptions ? And 
what about etiquette ? None of my readers shall ever 
leave my private apartments : the thing can't be done ! " 
" Very well, it shall be done," retorted the emperor, 
" that is all I " And it was done. As the young lady 
was leaving in a few days, Josephine pelded without 
much more ado. 

The empress remained in Milan while the emperor 
visited Cremona, Verona, Mantua, Bologna, Parma and 
Piacenza. Everyone tried to amuse her ; excursions 
were organized on the Lake of Como and the Lago 
Maggiore. 

All etiquette was dropped during the emperor's 
absence ; a certain feeling of constraint, which his 
presence always caused among his entourage, ceased. 
So as soon as he had gone, the empress and her little 
travelling court became like school-children out for a 
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holiday. Each day saw some new prank. The empress's 
amusements were not always in the very best taste, and 
one can scarcely imagine a woman of even ordinary 
inteUigence finding amusement in the childish romps 
and the games only fit for kitchen-wenches which the 
empress so keenly enjoyed. But Josephine, in such 
matters, behaved like, and enjoyed herself as much as, a 
child of ten years old. 

Here is a specimen of their amusing games. There was 
a certain M. de Beaumont, her Majesty's chamberlain, 
who served as a laughing-stock to the empress's ladies. 
He was a good-natured fellow ; and as he was by no 
means stupid, he was the first to laugh at their jokes. 
We know that hoaxing was a very fashionable pastime 
in those days. The ladies, in order to amuse their 
mistress as well as themselves, wanted to hoax M. de 
Beaumont. He was informed that a young woman {a 
very pretty young woman, of course) had been to call 
upon him while he was out, had declared that she must 
see him, and had gone away without saying anything 
except that she would call again. Evidently M. de 
Beaumont had unconsciously made a conquest. To 
ensure success to their joke a young woman had to be 
found who would consent to play the part. They decided, 
amid a chorus of giggles, that the fair stranger's part 
was to be played by a gentleman and that M. de Brassac, 
the smallest man in the house, was to take the part. He 
was therefore dressed up in woman's clothes ; one 
waiting-woman lent him her dressing-gown, another 
provided him with a hat ; and M. de Brassac, decked 
out with ribbons and laces, was ushered into M. de 
Beaumont's presence by the empress in person. M. de 
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Beaumont took the joke in good part and, like a cunning 
courtier, was sharp enough not to discover the hoax 
imtil the empress had thoroughly enjoyed it. These 
practical jokes, only suitable for little girls or for servants, 
were a source of much amusement to these ladies ; the 
above-mentioned hoax, in particular, formed the topic 
of a whole evening's conversation. 

The emperor was received with all the frenzied 
enthusiasm which the Italians always show for their 
rulers ; and as these demonstrations of affection were 
extremely noisy, he was, on more than one occasion, 
really touched. At last, after having received a most 
splendid welcome from the town of Genoa, he was 
obliged to return to Paris. Napoleon wished to start off 
alone because he liked to travel quickly and he did not 
want to tire the empress by rapid travelling. Josephine 
was to follow by short stages. But this she had no 
intention of doing, and so she worried him to let her 
accompany him. " Then you won't have any of your 
headaches ? " said Napoleon. " If you will promise 
not to have any, I will take you ! " Josephine promised 
and so the two sovereigns started off together. They 
only stopped to change horses, and they did not leave 
their carriage until they reached Fontainebleau. Jose- 
phine bore this fatiguing journey very well. 

In the beginning of the month of August the emperor 
set off for the camp of Boulogne, from which he was 
soon to start with the army for the immortal campaign 
of Austerlitz. A few days previous to his departure 
the empress went to Plombi&res to drink the waters 
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again. The other ladies who were doing a cure in this 
town gave a fgte in her honour. Madame Hainguerlot 
had written a little play in which she extolled, with all 
the usual pretty compliments, a certain deed of benevo- 
lence done by Josephine on a previous visit to Plombi^res. 
The ladies wanted to take part in this piece. Madame 
Hainguerlot kept one of the best parts for herself ; 
Madame Davilliers and some other young married 
women shared the smaller roles between them and the 
piece was performed with great spirit in her Majesty's 
presence. As they had told her nothing about it, this 
performance was a dehghtful surprise to her. The clou of 
the entertainment was the appearance of the empress's 
proteges in a box on the first tier, and although good 
deeds ought to be done in secret, their presence in the 
theatre gave genuine pleasure to more than one of the 
spectators. 

The empress was again enabled to make some more 
unfortunate creatiues happy a few days after this little 
fete. She had been so deeply touched by this pretty 
proof that her kindness had not been forgotten, that she 
was unwilling to let another opportunity escape in which 
to do good. A poor woman came to beg her to use her 
influence in order to get her son exempted from doing his 
military duty. But the emperor never allowed exceptions 
to be made ; as the young man had drawn a bad number 
at the conscription, he either had to serve or to find a 
substitute. This the empress told the broken-hearted 
mother ; but she also told her that she was going to give 
her the necessary money to find a substitute for her 
son. That very day the money was paid to the good 
woman. Years after this event, when the empress had 
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been dead and buried for several years, the conscript's 
mother, now a decrepit, half -idiotic old woman, who was 
called by the inhabitants of Plombi^res " Crazy Theresa," 
still talked of " the good empress of Plombi^res " and 
inquired of all the passers-by if she was in good health. ^ 

To celebrate her departure from PlombiSres, Josephine 
gave a splendid fSte to all of the ladies of the town ; there 
was a concert followed by a ball and a magnificent supper. 

When the empress returned to Paris war with Austria 
seemed inevitable. During the month of September 
the emperor gave orders for the imperial palace at 
Strasburg to be prepared to receive him. Josephine 
wanted to accompany her husband. It was useless for 
Napoleon to point out to her that she would find 
her apartments very uncomfortable. She insisted and 
finally got him to consent to let her go to Strasburg with 
him. A fairly numerous court followed the two 
sovereigns. 

They left Paris on September 24th. 

Josephine, who was accustomed to see her husband 
successful, did not doubt for one moment of the result 
of the campaign. Delighted to be away from her prjdng 
brothers- and sisters-in-law and to be free from the 
official life of the capital, she enjoyed reading the news 
the emperor sent her from the army. In the middle of 
October he wrote to her : "I promise you that the 
campaign will be very short and very brilliant." While 
the emperor, at the head of his regiments, whom his 
presence seemed to electrify, was taking Ulm together 
with the Austrian army which had shut itself up in 

' Due de Vicence : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 107, 
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that town and was marching upon Vienna, Josephine, in 
Strasburg, was receiving the homage of some German 
princes who had come to swell her court. She could not 
refrain from showing them Napoleon's letters in which 
he announced his success to her and told her that she 
might soon expect to hear of something more decisive. 

Napoleon, having returned to Vienna after the victory 
of Austerlitz, wrote to Josephine teUing her to go to 
Munich with all her court and to wait for him there. 
She did so, and the greatest deference was shown to her 
all along the route : princes and electors vied with their 
subjects in their efforts to do homage to her whose 
husband was engaged in dividing Europe with his sword, 
and to get a few crumbs, or even a smaU sUce, of the 
cake for themselves. The elector of Bavaria particu- 
larly distinguished himself by the magnificent reception 
which he gave to the empress of the French ; and it was 
in his palace that Josephine awaited the return of the 
conqueror of AusterUtz. 

Napoleon reached Munich December 30th. For the 
elector of Bavaria he brought a royal diadem, and for 
Josephine a crown of glory even brighter and more 
beautiful than the imperial crown which he had placed 
on her head only the year before. But the thing which 
pleased Josephine most was the fact that her son was 
going to marry a princess, the daughter of the elector 
or rather the king of Bavaria, that he was about to marry 
into one of the greatest princely famiUes in Emrope and 
that the emperor had assured to him and his descendants, 
in default of direct and legitimate heirs, the possession 
of the crown of Italy. Negotiations concerning this 
matter, which had been begun in October and zealously 
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continued by M. de Talleyrand through the medium of 
M. de Thiard, charge d'affaires to the elector of Bavaria, 
had been successful, thanks to the victories of Ulm and 
AusterUtz. But there was one difficulty which still had to 
be cleared up : the princess Auguste-AmeUe of Bavaria 
was already engaged to the hereditary prince of Baden. 
What did that matter ? They betrothed her fiance to 
Mile. Stdphanie de Beauhamais, Josephine's niece, 
which proceeding gave the empress great pleasure ; thus 
the imperial policy, by arranging the marriage of the 
iemperor's brother Jerome with princess Catherine, 
daughter of the elector of Wurtemberg, whose electorate 
had also just been made into a kingdom, triumphed all 
along the line. 

While fSte followed f§te at the court of Munich, while 
courtship and marriage were the principal topics of 
conversation, the emperor paused in his labours and 
rested from his task by making love to the queen of 
Bavaria ; he could not have been very much in earnest 
about it, however, for he did not succeed. She was the 
king's second wife ; and although she was not very 
beautiful, she had a good figure and very pleasant 
manners which were not without a certain dignity. 
Her admirer for the time being did not find her manners 
so very fascinating, however, for they taught him the 
fact that all women were not so easy to please as certain 
members of his family and court. 

Although Napoleon thought the queen of Bavaria too 
much of a prude, the empress thought her rather too 
coquettish to suit her taste ; and so, as she instinctively 
suspected another intrigue, her happiness was quite 
spoilt by her imaginary troubles. Her son's conduct 
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also helped to make her uneasy. On January loth the 
viceroy arrived in Munich in order to make the acquaint- 
ance of his betrothed, princess Auguste-Am^lie, whom 
he was to marry two days later. Instead of first asking 
to be shown into his mother's presence, he acted more 
Uke a wily courtier than a dutiful son and begged to be 
conducted to the emperor's apartment. On hearing of 
this, Josephine felt hurt and burst into tears. She was 
still crying when the emperor came into her room, 
pushing Eugene before him and saying : " Here, madame, 
I bring you your great booby of a son ! " ^ Josephine 
immediately dried her eyes ; if she wept any more that 
day her tears must have been tears of joy. 

The winter of 1806 was very brilliant in Paris. All the 
Ministers gave balls and magnificent fetes at which the 
empress invariably assisted ; her smiling countenance 
was seen ever37where. And yet she still quarrelled 
with her husband from time to time ; she put herself in 
the wrong by relating to everyone certain reports, true 
or false, to which she, in her anger, dehghted to give 
credence. She invented the most odious calumnies ; 
she used to declare that she had just witnessed or over- 
heard certain things which she then said or repeated and 
to the truth of which, she added (as people always do 
when they want their lies to be beheved), she was ready 
to swear. Here is a story related by M. Louis Favre in 
his interesting Histoire dU Palais du Luxembourg ; and 
this anecdote, although httle known, helped, together 
with calumnious reports invented by the emigrSs, to give 
some appearance of truth to the stories then being 
1 Mile. Avrillon : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 136. 
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circtilated concerning Napoleon's pretended incestuous 
relations with his sisters.^ " Volney, whose admiration 
for Napoleon had somewhat cooled, remained faithful 
to Josephine, who much enjoyed his witty conversation 
and to whom he was a true friend. She gave him a small 
apartment in the Pavilion du Marsan so that she could 
see him oftener ; and it was in this apartment that the 
following scene, which I am now going to recount and 
which was related to me by an eye-witness, took 
place. 2 

" During the winter of 1806, on a Sunday (the date is of 
no importance), Volney, with his feet on the andirons, 
was chatting quietly with the friend whom I have just 
mentioned and who was one of his most intimate and 
devoted comrades. The conversation turned upon the 
United States, which Volney could never mention without 
bitterness, regretting, perhaps, that he had been almost 
forced to leave that country. Suddenly a loud ring 
was heard ■ angry voices came from the ante-room. 
Volney rose from his seat in order to ascertain the cause 
of this commotion ; his visitor, thinking that Volney 
would like to be left alone, also rose. ' Don't go,' said 
Volney to him, ' it is doubtless some tradesman.' But 
before he could finish his speech, the door was burst open 

• Madame de R^musat says in her Mdmoires, Vol. I, p. 197 : " Bona- 
parte had no sense of morality. ..." And she repeats a certain 
scandalous story which had been invented by the royalists in order to 
damn Napoleon in the opinion of his admirers. She ought to have 
remembered that many of Josephine's assertions had to be taken with 
a pinch of salt. The duchesse d'AbrantSs said in her memoirs that 
" Josephine Ued whenever she felt inclined to do so." 

' M. Hochet, who was chief secretary to the Conseil d'itat and 
president of the ironworks at Fourchambault, was a distinguished 
man of letters. He died in i860, aged nearly eighty years. 
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and the empress Josephine rushed into the savant's study, 
ran up to him and seizing his hands cried : ' Ah ! my 
friend, my dear Volney, I am very unhappy.' And she 
began to sob. 

" The visitor felt extremely embarrassed. He was 
standing by the side of the fire-place ; he wanted to get 
to the door and thus avoid this domestic scene. But 
Josephine prevented his escape ; she walked up and 
down the room, waving her arms in her anger. ' Calm 
yourself, madame,' said Volney, accustomed, as he 
afterwards confided to his friend, to Josephine's explosions 
of jealous anger and to her continual suspicions of 
unfaithfulness on the emperor's part ; ' calm yourself ; 
you know that the emperor loves you. You are mistaken.' 
Then as Josephine's tears only fell all the faster, he 
added : 

" ' Well, I will believe you ; but I assure you that it 
is only a passing fancy and that the emperor will very 
soon tire of her.' 

" At these words the empress bridled up. 

" ' Silence ! ' cried she. ' The emperor is a villain ! ' 

" Then she added in a scornful tone : 

" ' If only you knew what I have just seen ! . . . I 
caught the emperor . . . the emperor, do you hear ? in 
Pauline's arms ! ' 

" Then, relieved by this disclosure, she rushed out of the 
room like a whirlwind and disappeared." ^ 

Josephine's calumnious reports were printed and 
repeated ; and even to-day these abominable Ues are not 

* Louis Favre : Hisioire du Palais du Luxembourg, p. 215. M. 
Louis Favre, who was the chancellor Pasquier's secretary, and who 
has written a most interesting work upon the last chancellor of France, 
is now archivist to the Senate. We can safely beUeve his assertions. 
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quite forgotten.^ But Josephine was often guilty of 
mean, underhand behaviour. Had she not already 
invented quite as detestable a story concerning her 
brother-in-law, Lucien, because she did not like him 
and because he did not like her ? Had she not made a 
similar scene some days previous to the coronation ? * 

The hereditary prince of Baden had meanwhile arrived 
in Paris. The treaty of Presbm-g, by which his fiancfe 
was taken away from him and given to Eugene de 
Beauharnais, had also disposed of him by giving him in 
marriage to the empress's niece ; the young prince 
obediently came to i*aris to take over the wife who had 
been assigned to him. This girl, princess Stephanie, 
daughter of the comte Claude de Beauharnais, the son 
of Madame Fanny de Beauharnais, was extremely 

1 The royalists, remembering Eeaumarchais's saying : " Slander, 
slander 1 something will always stick," were the first to invent these 
odious calumnies about Napoleon ; they certainly reached Josephine's 
ears, and she, being at that time very angry with her husband, was 
foolish enough to repeat them as if she herself had witnessed the things 
which she related and which, by dint of repeating, she finally made 
hefself believe were quite true. Princess Pauline, whose fame for 
invention was uncontested and who, in such matters, even surpassed 
her sister-in-law, one day made a thoughtless and imprudent speech 
which would seem to confirm this abominable report, a speech which 
was soon twisted and turned to suit certain people's views, and yet 
which proves that her relations with her brother were absolutely 
blameless : if there had been any truth in the report, she would never 
have repeated it. Madame de Mattis, princess Pauline's lady-in- 
waiting, was very handsome, and at one time a great favourite with 
the emperor. For a long time she resisted his advances, which Pauline 
thought very strange. " Don't you know, madame," said she to her, 
" that we must never gainsay the emperor's wishes, and that /, who 
am his sister, if he were to say : ' I wish,' I should reply : ' Sire, I am 
at your Majesty's orders.' " " She said this," adds the duchesse 
d'Abrant^s, who relates the anecdote, " in the solemn voice of a grand- 
mother lecturing her little granddaughter." 

• See p. 27. 
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charming. " I have met few women," said the duchesse 
d'Abrantte, " who have seemed to me more pleasing 
than Mile. Stephanie de Beauharnais was at that time. 
Not only did she possess all the advantages necessary to 
a woman of the world, but she also possessed everything 
which can please : graciousness, good manners, a 
charming face and an elegant shape. She was sure to 
please everyone, because she was very pretty and very 
prepossessing. She was much admired by gentlemen, for 
which the ladies forgave her because she was always 
kind and ever ready to oblige them."i 

But was her princely iianc6 worthy of this httle piece of 
perfection ? Not entirely so, if we believe Madame 
d'Abrantes. 

" He was," she says, " the most disagreeable person I 
have ever seen. He looked like a naughty child in 
disgrace ; and besides that, he was not at all handsome. 
In short, he was a most disagreeable prince, and above 
all a very disagreeable lover." ^ 

Such, no doubt, was the opinion of the pretty Stephanie, 
who was very pleased that she was going to marry a 
prince, but very disgusted to find that he was so ugly. 
But his rank made her pass over her husband's ugliness. 
As for the prince, he seemed to take the change very 
quietly and did his best to please the charming princess 
who had fallen to his share. 

The betrothal ceremony took place on the evening of 
April 7th in the Galerie de Diane. It was a briUiant 
scene. The emperor was excessively amiable towards 
his niece Stephanie ; and as it was well known that a 

1 Duchesse d'Abrantds : Mdmoires, Vol. V, p. 542. 
• Una., Vol. VI, p. 26. 
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display of luxury on such an occasion could only please 
him, the princesses and the ladies of the court vied with 
each other in the magnificence of their costumes. Had 
the emperor been giving his own daughter in marriage. — 
supposing that he had a daughter — ^they could not have 
done more. At first the empress was very pleased ; but 
when people began to say that Napoleon was in love 
with her niece (the truth was that he had taken a passing 
fancy to her) and when this report reached Josephine's 
ears, her jealousy, which had been aroused two years 
ago and which was only to disappear after her divorce, 
again burst forth. This time her anger was aroused by 
the valuable gifts given by Napoleon to pretty Stephanie ; 
now it was a question of precedence abolished by the 
emperor in favour of some member of his family ; then 
it was the splendid fetes given by him in her honour ; 
now it was this thing, then it was that. 

So Josephine welcomed the dawn of the wedding-day, 
which, indeed, was not long in coming, for the ceremony 
took place on the day following the betrothment and at 
the same hour, that is to say at eight o'clock in the evening. 
She forgot to be jealous while she admired the gold- 
embroidered dress which she wore in the chapel of the 
palace ; she bore on her head a pearl ornament worth 
over one million francs. On the morrow she started 
with her court for La Malmaison and forgot her little 
troubles, which, however, a few days later were nearly 
reawakened. The young couple finally set off for Baden 
and then Josephine was able to enjoy a little peace. 

Hortense, whose husband had just been nominated 
king of Holland by his powerful brother, soon left with 
him for his kingdom. So with the beginning of the fine 
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weather, peace descended on the court. Napoleon then 
went to La Malmaison. 

The emperor, completely engrossed in political ques- 
tions, was preparing to face the new storm with which 
the English government was soon to threaten the peace 
of Europe. Josephine, was amusing herself making 
certain improvements in her park and hot-houses and 
thoroughly enjoying herself. She divided her time 
between La Malmaison and Saint-Cloud. One day the 
emperor suddenly informed her that he was going to 
Germany that very evening. This was September 25th. 
Josephine begged him to let her accompany him ; he 
refused. She repeated her request ; as he dared not 
annoy her too much, he yielded. She got into his carriage 
and they set off immediately. It was midnight ; only 
one waiting-woman accompanied her. Her household 
was to follow her later. 

What had caused this sudden departure ? A new war 
was on the horizon. Prussia and Russia, edged on by 
England, had just formed a coahtion against France ; 
and the emperor wished, by taking quick measures, to 
demolish Prussia before her ally could come to her rescue. 
He decided that Josephine was to stay at Mayence with 
the rest of her coiul, which was to join her while he went to 
take over the command of the army. He now had to 
bid farewell to his wife. While the carriages stood 
waiting for him at the gate, he kissed his weeping wife, 
pressed her to his heart with more than usual affection 
and seemed unable to tear himself away from her. 
M. de Talleyrand assisted at this scene. Napoleon, 
holding in one arm his wife who stood leaning her head 
upon his shoulder, came up to him and putting his other 
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arm round him, cried : " It grieves me deeply to leave 
the two persons I love best ! " At these words, Josephine's 
tears redoubled and the emperor became so nervous and 
upset that he too began to cry ; he was seized with a 
slight attack of convulsions followed by indigestion and 
vomiting. He finally recovered, kissed Josephine for the 
last time and departed. 

The queen of Holland came to join her mother at 
Mayence. The young princess of Baden, Stephanie, also 
came to pay a visit to her aunt. The two cousins, neither 
of whom were particularly fond of their husbands, were 
overjoyed to get away from the latter. Josephine 
sympathized with them : had she not felt the same ten 
years ago ? She was so hard up for amusement that she 
was dehghted to have her daughter and her niece with 
her, both of whom owed their happiness to her — or what 
is usually called happiness. She had also other visitors. 
The primate came to pay his respects to her ; and 
several princes belonging to the Confederation also came 
to amuse her and themselves too, perhaps. " She would 
have preferred," says Madame de Remusat, " to follow 
the emperor upon whose actions she loved to spy."^ 
But the emperor had no intention of burdening himself 
with her and her court during his campaign. How things 
had changed since 1796 ! Then General Bonaparte had 
begged and prayed her to come and join him in Italy. 
We remember the bitter tears shed by her when, after 
having postponed this disagreeable duty as long as she 
dared, she had finally been obliged to make up her mind 
to follow the aides-de-camp who had been commissioned 

^ Madame de Remusat : Mimoires, Vol. Il^l, p. 71. 
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to bring her back to her husband and to get into her 

travelling-carriage.^ And now it was she who wanted 

to accompany Napoleon to the war. Why ? That she 

might love him, care for him, and be near him in case of 

any accident ? Yes, but also because she wanted to spy 

upon him, and perhaps because she had another reason, 

as we shall see later on. So she wrote him letter after 

letter, begging him to let her leave Mayence. But 

Napoleon replied : '"I cannot send for you. I am the 

victim of circumstances. Let us wait until we see what 

fate has in store for us." So poor Josephine was plunged 

back into all the tittle-tattle of her ladies-in-waiting, who, 

like all paid officials, did not always say very kind things 

about their master and mistress. These ladies looked at 

politics from their own point of view ; and as they were 

prejudiced and still nourished hopes, which they would 

have done better to forget on entering the empress's 

service, they had the impudence to criticize the war 

which had just begun. " The queen of Prussia is so 

beautiful ! " They would have criticized the emperor's 

way of directing his military operations for nothing ! 

What tears were shed when news came to the court of 

France that prince Louis of Prussia had been killed at 

Saalfeld in one of the first encounters ! In fact, the 

ladies could not have been more broken-hearted if the 

emperor had been killed instead of the Prussian prince ! 

A veritable opposition party was formed at the little 

court of Mayence ; and Madame de La Rochefoucauld, 

the empress's lady-in-waiting, placed herself at the head 

of the pretty frondeuses. The empress overheard some 

of their tittle-tattle ; knowing her admiration for the 

» See The Wife of General Bonaparte, pp. 67 and 68. 
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faubourg Saint-Germain, no one stood on ceremony in 
her presence, and she was weak enough to tolerate this 
behaviour. The empress was terribly bored, and she 
and Hortense spent the greater part of the day in yawn- 
ing ; the latter, in order to pass the time, used to play at 
childish games, while the empress changed her dress 
our or five times a day and took long walks in the 
ciftemoon and after dinner. It was piteous to see the 
state of boredom of these unfortunate women. And yet 
things were in such a bad way that anxiety alone should 
have kept them occupied ; the French army was about 
to measure swords with the Prussian army, and the 
latter, still imbued with traditions of Frederick the 
Great's prowess, still proud of its past successes, beUeved 
that it was marching towards fresh victories. Although 
he knew that he could trust the soldiers who had fought 
at Rivoli, Marengo and Austerlitz, the emperor was not 
quite easy in his mind. But the twofold victory of 
I6na and Auerstadt finally proved the superiority of the 
French army over the Prussian army, and that of her 
leaders over Frederick the Great's pupils. The emperor 
felt reassured and Josephine recommenced her prayers 
that she might be allowed to join him in Berlin. 

Here the well-known episode of Napoleon's generosity 
towards M. de Hatzfeld took place. All memoirs written 
about this time relate it and everyone knows it by heart. 
This is how the emperor, writing to Josephine, related 
it to her : — 

Berlin, Nov. 6th, 1806, nine o'clock at night. 
" I have received your letter, in which you seem 
offended by what I said concerning women. It is true 
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that I hate intriguing women above all things. I am 
accustomed to good, gentle, conciliating women ; those 
are the women I love. If they have spoilt me, the fault 
is not mine, but yours. However, you will see that I 
have been very kind to one who was sensible and good : 
Madame de Hatzfeld. When I showed her husband's 
letter to her, she said to me, sobbing, in a feehng, innocent 
Voice : ' Ah ! that is indeed his handwriting ! ' Her voice, 
while reading the letter, went straight to my heart. It 
grieved me to see her thus. I said : ' Well, madame, 
throw the letter into the fire ; I cannot find it in my 
heart to punish your husband.' She burnt the letter 
and seemed very happy. Her husband is now quite 
easy in his mind. Had this happened two hours later, 
he woidd have been lost. You see that I love women 
who are good, simple-minded and gentle ; but the latter 
alone resemble you." ^ 

* M. de Barante gives a rather difierent account of this episode : 
" The bulletins, and later historians," says he, " have misled us con- 
cerning the danger with which M. de Hatzfeld was threatened and 
the emperor's act of generosity. It is true that the emperor granted 
an audience to the princess, who, as we may easily imagine, was much 
upset and trembling with emotion. He showed her the letter which 
her husband had addressed to the prince von Hohenlohe and which 
had been intercepted. The princess requested him to look at the date. 
This letter, written two days before the entry of the French, proved 
his innocence. The emperor threw the letter into the fire. The prince 
was not shot, and was even allowed to remain in Berlin. The emperor 
evidently never meant to have him executed, and only consented to 
see Madame de Hatzfeld because he wanted to give her her husband's 
pardon. He related this incident in order to take credit for his act of 
generosity. ' Napoleon's generosity ' became an historical episode ; 
a painting of the incident appeared at the Picture Exhibition " (Baron 
de Barante: Souvenirs, Vol. I, p. 187). But M. de Barante's allega- 
tions are contradicted by the evidence of Napoleon himself and of 
General Rapp, who ushered Madame de Hatzfeld into the emperor's 
presence. Rapp, in his memoirs, quotes a letter written to him by 
M. de Hatzfeld in which he thanks him for his intervention in the 
matter. 
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Napoleon was just going to yield to Josephine's en- 
treaties and to allow her to come to Berlin, when he was 
obliged to go and meet the Russians and to give up all 
hope of a meeting. From that moment Josephine never 
ceased to be tormented by jealous fears. " The Polish 
women are so pretty." thought the poor empress, " and 
my husband is so fickle ! " She was not mistaken in 
thinking that the Polish ladies would make a great im- 
pression upon the emperor ; his letters allude to Jose- 
phine's jealous remarks. The empress's dearest wish was 
to follow her husband to Poland. As for the emperor, 
he was extremely anxious not to have his wife with him. 

" All these Polish women are French at heart," replied 
he, " but there is only one woman in the world for me. 
Would you know her ? I would paint her portrait for 
you, but I should have to flatter her too much for you to 
recognize yourself in her. . . . These lonely nights are 
so long ! " ^ 

On the morrow he writes ano,ther letter in reply to a 
missive from Josephine full of jealous misgivings : — 

" I am displeased with you because you have such a bad 
opinion of me. You say that I was probably only dream- 
ing, and that you are not jealous. I have often remarked 
that passionate people always give themselves out as 
being particularly docile ; timorous people never will 
allow that they are afraid. So you are convicted of 
jealousy and I am delighted ! . . . However, you are 
mistaken ; I never think of such things, and in the 
deserts of Poland no one troubles himself much about 
pretty women. . . . Yesterday I went to a ball given 

» Leitres de NapoUon d Josiphine, Vol. I, pUce Lxxn, Posen, 
December 2nd, t8o6. 
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by the nobility : there were some rather handsome 
women there, rather richly dressed although the fashions 
were Parisian."^ 

Josephine's fears were not allayed. The emperor told 
her that he was in a desert, but at the same time he told 
her that balls were being given in that desert : which 
news was not calculated to appease her misgivings, for 
no one gives balls without women. And as her husband 
would not allow her to join him in his " Polish desert," 
she reminded him of his old affection for her and let him 
see that she thought of him by sending him some little 
presents. 

On December loth Napoleon wrote : — 

" An officer has brought me a carpet from you ; it is ^ 
rather short and narrow, nevertheless I thank you for 
it." 2 

The emperor was now at Warsaw ; never had he kept 
up a more regular correspondence with his wife. There 
was a continual struggle between them to see which could 
say the kindest things and make the most unusual and 
extraordinary protestations of affection. We must believe 
their assertions ; but was the affectionate interest evinced 
on both sides really addressed to the recipient ? Here we 
may be allowed to doubt. For it was just at this time 
that the emperor was beginning an intrigue with Madame 
Walewska, whom he treated with more consideration than 
he had hitherto done to the heroines of his other extra- 
conjugal escapades. On the other hand, it was said that 
" the empress's fits of melancholy were caused by a tender 

> Lettres de NapoUon & Josiphine, Vol. I, pUce lxxiii, December 
3rd, 1806. 

• Ibid., pUce lxxvi, December loth, five o'clock at night. 
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passion which she had conceived for a young equerry in 
the emperor's service who, Uke his master, was absent at 
that time."^ 

Had this " tender passion " for the young equerry got 
anything to do with her repeated requests that she might 
be allowed to go to Warsaw ? Perhaps so ; she probably 
wanted to satisfy her " tender passion," and to thwart 
any plans for love-making which her husband might have 
made. Was not that just like a woman and just like 
Josephine ? 

And now the emperor was more than ever unwilling 
that she should come and disturb him in Poland. " We 
must," wrote he, " resign ourselves to our fate. There 
are too many countries to traverse between Mayence and 
Warsaw. ... I think you had better return to Paris. "'^ 

A few days later he replies to another letter of entreaty : 

" My friend, I am grieved by all you say ; but the 
weather is cold, the roads are very bad and not very 
safe, so I cannot let you expose yourself to so much 
fatig'ue and to such great dangers. Go back and pass the 
winter in Paris. . . . Perhaps I shall soon join you there ; 
but you must really relinquish the idea of making a 
journey of three hundred leagues through hostile lands 
at this time of the year."' 

On the morrow comes another letter : 

" The weather is too bad, the roads are detestable and 
by no means safe ; the distance is too great for me to 
allow you to come here where business detains me. You 
would take a month to get here. You would arrive in 

' Madame de R6musat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. ii8. 
' Lettres de NapoUon A Josiphine, Vol. I, piice lxxxii, Warsaw, 
January 3rd, 1807. 

• Ibid., pUce lxxxiii, Warsaw, January 7th, 1807. 
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bad health, and then perhaps you would have to go back 
again : so it would be madness."^ 

Can it be that Madame de R^musat's story was true ? 
We feel inclined to think so ; for Josephine's determina- 
tion to join her husband was so marked that she must 
have had some secret reason for wishing to go to Poland. 
Besides, was she not an extremely selfish woman ? The 
emperor, who also had his own private reasons for not 
wishing his wife to come to Warsaw, continued to repeat 
his exhortations. On January nth he wrote : " The 
distance is too great for me to allow you to undertake such 
a long journey at this time of year."* 

Then again on January 23rd : "I cannot possibly 
allow any woman to undertake such a journey, for the 
roads are bad, by no means safe and very miry. . . ."^ 
Finally he says : " I share your regret, but I do not com- 
plain. I reaUy cannot consent to let you expose yourself 
to fatigues and dangers which are neither suited to your 
rank nor to your sex."* 

So it was useless to insist any longer ; Josephine saw 
this. And as the emperor continued to urge her to return 
to Paris, adding that he had very good reasons for wish- 
ing her to do so — someone had written to tell him that 
Paris was like a city of the dead, that business was at a 
standstill owing to the war and the emperor's absence — 
she decided to return to Paris. " I want you to be happy," 
Napoleon had written to her, " and to give a little life to 
the capital." 

• Letires de NapoUon d Josiphine, Vol. I, piice lxxxiv, Warsaw, 
January 8th, 1807. 

' Ibid., piice lxxxv, January nth, 1807. 
' Ibid., piice lxxxix, January 23rd, 1807. 

• IHd., piice xc, January 25th, 1807. 
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So Josephine resumed her old habits. 

The emperor's letters were powerless to calm the em- 
press's jealous misgivings. " I saw that she was dis- 
turbed," wrote Madame de Remusat, " by what she had 
heard from the Polish ladies, who were at that time in 
Paris, concerning the emperor's liaison with one of their 
young compatriots. Her afEection for her husband was by 
no means unmixed with dread of a separation ; and this 
dread was, I think, one of the things which caused her 
the greatest anxiety. She sometimes tried to hint at this 
subject in her letters. . . ."^ And the emperor would 
reply : " Your last letter made me laugh heartily. You 
have formed an idea of the fair sex in this great Poland 
which it does not deserve. . . . Your letter found me in 
a wretched draughty barn, covered with mud and with 
only a heap of straw for a bed." 

The empress had yet another reason. She fancied that 
if the emperor re-established the throne of Poland, as 
people in Paris said he was going to do, it would be for 
the benefit of her son Eugene. ^ She was so impatient to 
hear from the emperor that she used to consult the cards 
to see whether she was likely to have a letter from him. 
«i Little did she think that, three years later, these cards 
which she loved to consult would bring about her down- 
fall and her divorce. " We know," says the duchesse 
d'Abrant^s, " that she was very fond of games of patience, 
and that she loved to tell fortunes with the cards and to 
make others tell her fortune. Every evening she had two 
complete packs of cards placed on the card-table, and 
games of patience were played until her guests had to 

•Madame de Remusat: Mimoifes. Vol. II, p. ii8. 
' Ibid., p. I02. 
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exercise their patience ! One evening we were invited to 
attend. After having played the ' long patience,' the 
'short patience,' the 'windmill,' the 'fifteen patiences' 
and a thousand other patiences, the names of which I 
have now forgotten, the empress wanted to find out 
whether she was likely to receive a letter that night. 
It was nine o'clock. ' Nevertheless,' said the empress, 
' I cannot make up my mind to go to bed without first 
consulting the cards to see whether I shall have any 
news to-night.' 

" So she began the ' long patience.' She had scarcely 
got half through the game, when she declared that she 
was sure that she should succeed. And she did succeed. 
Hardly had she placed the last card on the last pack when 
the arch-chancellor entered with his usual sedate manner 
and handed the empress a letter from the emperor. "^ 

On learning that the army was to be cantoned in Poland, 
the empress Josephine, like the rest of the world, began 
to make plans for the future. It was said that the em- 
peror intended to re-establish the throne of Poland. But 
in favour of whom ? " In favour of my son Eugene," 
thought Josephine. " In favour of my husband," thought 
one of Josephine's enemies, Caroline Murat, grand- 
duchess of Berg. 

Strange to say these two women's greed for the throne 
of Poland led them, by a curious coincidence, to foresee 
a contingency which the chances of war might bring 
about some day ! It was the news of the bloody battle 
of Eylau and the dangers to which the emperor had been 
exposed which put the idea into their heads. If he who 
could give the throne of Poland to whomsoever he liked 
* Duchesse d'Abrantfis : Mimoires, Vol. VI, p. 277. 
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were to be carried off by a bullet, who would have the 
throne of France, a far more valuable possession than the 
crown of Poland ? " My son Eugene," replied Josephine 
to herself. " My husband," replied Madame Murat. 
These two women, although endowed with a certain 
amount of practical common sense, were quite devoid of 
any sense of morality. 

Josephine, fearful lest her plan should be divulged, 
had become suspicious and touchy ; whenever she saw 
several persons talking together, she immediately thought 
that they were plotting against her. 

The grand-duchess of Berg, who was naturally fearless, 
only thought about securing the assistance of the easy- 
going General Junot, the Governor of Paris. Her plan 
was, in case of the emperor's death, for her husband. 
Marshal Murat, grand-duke of Berg and of Clfeves, to be 
proclaimed emperor by the army, with whom he was a 
great favourite. By so doing she would have revived in 
France the most horrible times of the Roman empire. 
Caroline left no stone unturned in her endeavours to win 
Junot over to her side : she did not hesitate to compromise 
herself openly and to let people know of her liaison with 
him, so that, if needful, he, as governor of Paris, would be 
unable to refuse anything to her who had been unable to 
refuse anything to him. 

All this was very mean and very despicable. The 
empress, well aware of Mme. Murat's liaison with General 
Junot, suspected some plot against herself. And then the 
grand-duchess of Berg had formed another friendship, 
a harmless friendship and devoid of any amorous intrigue 
this time. This friendship was with Fouch^, one of 
Josephine's most devoted friends. This fact was not 
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calculated to lessen poor Josephine's anxieties ; she had 
not yet been able to unravel one single thread of the 
plot which was being spun at the Elysee palace, but she 
could see perfectly well that something was in the air. 
And as no one mentioned the matter to her, they must 
surely be plotting against her ! At last her attention was 
diverted from all these worries by the news that her 
daughter-in-law, the vice-queen, had just made her a 
grandmother. The pleasure of having a royal grand- 
daughter related to all the crowned heads in Europe 
made her forget the troubles with which she had lately 
strewed her own path. And then her birthday, March 
19th, was approaching : this day was to be a source of 
much interest and pleasure to her. 

The princess Borghese and the grand-duchess of Berg, 
who did not get on very well together, had agreed, however, 
to give a fgte to their sister-in-law, with whom they could 
never get on at aU. A little play was performed, but it 
was powerless to distract Josephine's attention from the 
family drama which was being enacted behind the scenes. 
In this comedy the emperor's glory and his companion's 
good qualities and graciousness were extolled to the skies. 
The two princesses both acted ; General Junot, Madame 
de Remusat and her sister, the generale de Nansouty, also 
took part in the performance. The piece was badly acted. 
The two princesses were so stiff and awkward that they 
quite paralysed the other performers ; the piece was 
totally devoid of the electric spark, the touch of sympathy, 
which, when communicated by the actors to the audience 
and from the audience to the actors, makes even a poor 
play a success. 

Although the emperor was far away from Paris, his 
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wish that his family, notwithstanding their disUke of 
each other, should keep on friendly terms, was respected. 
From far-away Poland he kept his eye upon them as upon 
everything else. On Api^il i8th he wrote to his mother 
from Finkenstein : " Madame, I quite approve of your 
plan to go into the country ; but while you are in Paris, 
it is right and proper for you to dine with the empress 
and the rest of the family at the Tuileries. My family is 
a political family. During my absence the empress always 
becomes the head of the family. ..." 

So Madame Mere obediently dined every Sunday at 
the Tuileries ; the princesse Borgh^e and the grand- 
duchess of Berg also dined there, and everything went 
on as if the emperor were still at the Tuileries. 

Spring had come ; the month of May had begun when 
one day the empress received a sad piece of news : queen 
Hortense's eldest boy, Josephine's grandson, Napoleon- 
Charles, had just died of croup at the Hague ! It was a 
terrible shock to her. Madame Murat immediately started 
for Holland in order to comfort her brother ; the empress, 
accompanied by her chief chamberlain, followed her a few 
days later in order to console her daughter. But Hortense 
was inconsolable. Her grief was pitiable to behold ; she 
seemed in a state of complete prostration and despair. 
Her husband, who in the early days of their marriage, 
either through his own fault or through his wife's fault, 
had not been on very good terms with her, was deeply 
touched by her grief : this common sorrow did what 
prosperity had been powerless to accomplish, for the sad 
joy of sharing their sorrow brought about a reconciliation 
between the pair. Louis took his wife and his remaining 
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son to meet Madame Murat and the empress. They all 
met at Brussels ; and while the king of Holland returned 
to the Hague, the queen started for La Malmaison with her 
mother, her sister-in-law and the little prince of Holland. 
A courier had been despatched to the emperor to inform 
him of this cruel loss. He was much grieved by the news, 
for he loved the child. He wrote to Josephine : " I can 
well imagine the grief which poor Napoleon's death must 
have caused you ; you can understand all the sorrow it 
has caused me. I wish I were with you to see that you 
are prudent and reasonable in your grief. You have had 
the good fortune never to lose a child by death ; yet 
death is one of the laws and penalties to which human 
nature is always subjected. Would that I could hear that 
you are reasonable and that you are in good health ! Do 
you wish to increase my grief ? Adieu, my friend. "^ 

* Leiires de Napoldon A Josephine, Vol. I, piice cxxrv, Finken- 
stein, May 12th, 1807. This affectionate letter contradicts the report 
that Napoleon was hard and insensible to sorrow, as reproduced in 
the following passage, taken from Madame de RSmusat's Mimoires 
concerning the death of the son of Louis and Hortense. " Bonaparte," 
says Madame de RSmusat, " seemed fond of the child, of whom he 
expected great things in the future. Perhaps that was why he made 
so much of him ; for M. de Talleyrand told me that when tiie news of 
his death reached Berlin, Bonaparte seemed so unconcerned that, as 
he was about to appear in public, M. de Talleyrand hastened to say : 
' You forget that a misfortune has befallen your family and that you 
ought to appear somewhat saddened by this bad news.' Whereupon 
Bonaparte repUed : ' I never trouble myself about the dead.' " Madame 
de RSmusat forgets sometimes, that she ought not to believe every- 
thing which her friend M. de Talleyrand says ; but the words repeated 
by the diplomatist on this occasion are too thoroughly " Corsican " 
for us to doubt whether they were really uttered or not. So we believe 
that he really said them, but on another occasion. And then M. de 
Talleyrand would not have dared to speak to the emperor in such a 
manner. We are quite sure that Napoleon grieved on hearing of his 
nephew's death ; and if he really uttered the words quoted by M. de 
Talleyrand, he probably did so on quite another occcision & propos of 
some trivial event. 
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It was the death of his godson which made Napoleon 
think seriously of obtaining a divorce. This death severed 
the ties of blood which bound him to Josephine. And 
then the birth of a son by Mile. Eleonore Denuelle de la 
Plaigne, one of the princess Caroline's readers, had re- 
assured him concerning his fears lest he should be physic- 
ally incapable of providing an heir to the throne, fears 
which had tormented him for some time past and which 
Josephine had taken no pains to dispel ;i and this plan 
for a divorce, when once conceived, was destined to sweep 
every obstacle out of its path. This fact the empress 
guessed, although she was unaware that her husband had 
had a son ; from that moment she was haunted by the 
terrible spectre of divorce, which was never again to leave 
her. 

The battle of Friedland brought the campaign to a 
glorious termination. The interview at Tilsitt reconciled 
the two emperors who had been enemies hitherto, and 
Napoleon was again able to indulge in his favourite day- 
dream of marrying a sister of the powerful emperor 
Alexander, an occupation which he found particularly 
gratifying to his vanity. He wrote to Josephine several 
times every week. Judging from the following reply to 
one of her letters, the empress's jealousy seems to have 
been the chief theme of his correspondence : — 

" Tilsitt, July 8th, 1807. 
" The queen of Prussia was really charming. She plays 
the coquette with me ; but do not be jealous ; her 
flattery slides off me like water off a duck's back. It 
would cost me too much to play the gallant." 

* See The Wife of General Bonaparte, p. 339. 
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From Dresden he wrote to her : — 

" My friend, I reached Dresden yesterday at five 
o'clock at night, in excellent health although I had not 
quitted my carriage for one hundred hours. I am staying 
with the king of Saxony, which affords me much pleasure. 
So I am half-way to Paris. Perhaps some fine night I 
shall suddenly appear at Saint-Cloud like a jealous lover. 
So I warn you."^ 

^ Lettres de NapoUon A Josephine, Vol. I, pi&ce cxl, Dresden, 
July 1 8th, 1807. 
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The emperor returns to Paris — Josephine gives him a cold welcome — 
Underhand conduct of Murat and Caroline — Hortense and Caroline 
— Plans for a divorce — Josephine again refuses to countenance 
Napoleon's plans — Josephine's indiscretion — ^Their Majesties start 
for Fontainebleau — ^The court at Fontainebleau — Napoleon amuses 
himself by flirting — Josephine resigns herself to her fate — Fouchfe 
endeavours to persuade Josephine to ask Napoleon to divorce her 
— Josephine refuses and complains to the emperor of his conduct — 
Napoleon feigns to be displeased with Fouchfi — Death of Madame 
de La Pagerie, the empress's mother — Her death passes unnoticed 
— ^The emperor starts for Italy — Josephine's frivolous behaviour 
in Paris arouses Napoleon's anger — ^Tearful scenes — Journey to 
Bayonne — The romance of a lectrice — Return from Spain — 
Napoleon at Erfurt and intrigues of M. de Talleyrand. 

UNIVERSAL rejoicings marked the emperor's 
return to France. Never had a nation, never 
had a man won such glory for himself. Peace, 
which had been bought with blood, seemed 
likely to last for many a long year ; and this prospect 
afforded France even greater pleasure than the immortal 
glory with which the imperial eagles had covered them- 
selves. 

Josephine did not welcome the emperor as warmly as 
she ought to have done. Her pleasure was spoiled by 
mistrust and dread of the future. The emperor, during 
his journey from the Vistula to the Niemen, had reflected 
seriously on the consequences which the death of the son 
of Louis Bonaparte might have on his future ; and she, 

no 
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as we have already seen, had done the same in Paris. 
Was not her position endangered by this death ? It 
was true that Louis had another son, but would the em- 
peror transfer to him the affection which he had lavished 
on his elder brother, his godchild ? Would not his plans 
for the future now undergo some alteration ? It was very 
probable. The poor empress, overwhelmed by all these 
anxieties, noticed that she was beginning to show her 
age. The knowledge that she was losing the last vestiges 
of her beauty tormented her so that she fell ill ; and this 
illness helped, in no smaU measure, to hasten what she 
feared to see become an accomplished fact. Her usually 
placid temper suffered also. And Napoleon, finding her 
no longer gentle and sweet as of old, could not refrain 
from remarking that his Josephine had changed somewhat. 
. . . His own feelings made him more observant. So 
the temper of him who did not like to see sulky faces 
round him also suffered. From that moment his half- 
formed plans for a divorce began to assume a more definite 
form. The seed which had been sown at Tilsitt began to 
germinate in Paris. Josephine's anxious mien and reserved 
manner only hastened the dreaded disaster. 

Meanwhile Murat and his wife Oould read, with all the 
perspicacity born of envy and hatred, what was passing in 
the emperor's mind. Maret and Fouche, who could see 
just as clearly, plotted with them to overthrow Josephine. 
To do this, they had to stamp out — whenever they got 
the chance to do so — all traces of Napoleon's old affection 
for her. These four individuals therefore joined forces in 
order to obtain this result. When once they had got what 
they wanted, when once the divorce was pronounced, it 
would not be difficult to persuade the emperor to contract 
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an alliance with some illustrious European family. Such 
an alliance, by promoting the interests of these people, 
would promote the interests of France ! 

Madame Murat led the van in this war of underhand 
skirmishes. Hortense, who was her most formidable 
opponent, saw through this hidden hostility and, by pre- 
paring counter-works and counter-mines, was able to 
protect the Beauharnais' interests. 

For Hortense was now in Paris. She had gone to La 
Malmaison after the death of her son. After having rested 
there for a few days, she had started for the Pyrenees ; 
the calm, pure mountain air would — at least, so she hoped 
— restore her health. At Cauterets she met Madame 
Mere's secretary, M. Decazes, who had just lost his wife. 
A common sorrow often leads to friendship. M. Decazes 
and the queen, who were both in great grief, saw a good 
deal of each other ; certain spiteful rumours concerning 
this intimacy reached Paris and were immediately taken 
up by Madame Murat. Meanwhile king Louis had gone 
to join his wife in the Pyrenees. When the unfortunate 
couple stopped in Paris on their way back to Holland they 
seemed to be on good terms with each other. Caroline, 
however, did not hesitate to repeat to her brother the 
spiteful reports which had reached her ear. She even 
hinted that Hortense's present condition was not uncon- 
nected with this report. This was quite enough to de- 
stroy Louis' peace of mind, and gloom and sorrow 
returned once more to the young couple's fireside. 

Josephine, terrified by her daughter's thin and wasted 
appearance, asked the emperor to persuade his brother to 
let Hortense stay in Paris and there await her accouche- 
ment. Doctors were consulted ; they all declared that 
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the climate of Holland could only be pernicious to any- 
body who was already in such a delicate state of health. 
So the en[iperor decided that queen Hortense was to 
remain in Paris while Louis, ill satisfied, returned alone 
to Holland. 

This was how it was that Hortense happened to be in 
Paris and how she was able to combat, together with 
her mother, but more energetically, more adroitly than 
the latter (and also more efficiently, for she had consider- 
able influence over Napoleon) Caroline's cleverly con- 
ceived plans. However, the Beauharnais did not seem 
likely to win the day. Eugene was far away ; Hortense 
was in very poor health, and the empress was a mere 
cipher ; everything pointed towards Mme. Murat's 
success. This woman, whose ambition was boundless, 
who was utterly devoid of scruples, who was as obstinate 
as she was malicious, who knew how to please when she 
wanted to do so, and whose custom it was to suborn 
everybody whom she thought could help her, was a capital 
hostess, which, in itself, is a valuable accomplishment 
when one knows how to turn it to good account. She held 
a veritable miniature court at her residence, the Elysee 
palace. As she was the emperor's sister, all the ambitious 
wooers of fickle fortune went in preference to her house ; 
so the poor empress saw the courtiers who, but lately, 
had flocked to pay their respects to her, both during her 
receptions at the Tuileries and at Saint-Cloud, desert 
her salons for the little court of the Elysee. Were not 
these signs very significant ? Was not her position even 
more compromised than she had thought it to be ? Per- 
haps so, for the emperor, during an unusually long and 
confidential conversation, while mentioning the young 
I 
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Napoleon's death, the delicate health of Louis' second 
son, the uncertainty of the future, and the necessity for 
France to be able to count upon a legitimate heir to the 
throne, went so far as to say that he would be obliged 
to divorce her some day or other and marry a woman who 
could bear him children. He could not mention this 
subject without experiencing deep emotion, which proved 
that it really grieved him to be forced to sacrifice his 
habits and his own private feelings to state" policy. " If 
such a step were ever necessary, Josephine," said he, 
" you would have to help me make the sacrifice. I should 
count upon your affection for me to spare me the odious 
preliminaries of a forced separation. You would take 
the initiative, would you not ? You realize my position 
so well, that I am sure you would have the courage to 
decide when you had better retire into private life."^ 

This is a curious and a remarkable speech. It shows 
how the emperor still loved this woman who, however, 
since their marriage had never caused him anything but 
sorrow, and who, instead of lavishing her affection upon 
him, for some time had treated him to fits of jealous 
temper and thus caused him constant annoyance. It 
also shows that Napoleon lacked courage to face the 
divorce question, a question dating, thanks to Josephine's 
inconsiderate behaviour, from the very morrow of their 
marriage and which had been cruelly and relentlessly 
tormenting the couple like an open sore which obstinately 
refuses to heal and which at last has to be cut away 
with the diseased limb. This situation called for energetic 
and radical treatment. But the emperor lacked the 
necessary energy. Josephine reminded him of the old 
1 Madame de R^musat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 281. 
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days of his early love in Italy ; his love for her was so 
strangely bound up with his fame, his youth and all the 
illusions of which that love had been formed; old 
memories rose before him with all the bitter regret which 
we experience when we are about to bid a last farewell 
to an old friend. And he felt that he could not do it. 
Could he ? Had he been able to find it in his heart to 
divorce his wife when she deceived him so clumsily and 
so impudently during his absence in Italy ? Had he been 
able, on his return from Egypt, to punish her for her 
repeated acts of unfaithfulness ? Has ever a lover been 
able to chide the woman whom he loves or to whom he is 
bound by the ties of habit ? How, then, could he chide 
her now when for long he had had no cause to reproach 
her — ^while he, for his part, had several peccadilloes on his 
conscience ? In his grief at the prospect of parting from 
his wife, he gave her credit for feelings of generosity and 
magnanimity which she was even incapable of under- 
standing. He also deceived himself into thinking that she 
would take the initiative in this painful matter and thus 
spare him the pain of doing it himself. He forgot the 
past ; he knew not that the unfeeling Josephine would 
seize this opportunity in order to play the part of a noble- 
minded victim. Having listened to the emperor's pro- 
posal, Josephine assumed a little air of offended dignity 
which always awed the emperor somewhat, and declared 
that she, as an obedient wife, should obey her husband, 
but that under no circumstances whatsoever would she 
consent to recommend him to take a step which her heart 
and her conscience condemned. 

" Sire," said she, " you are master and you must decide 
my fate. I shall obey you the instant you order me to 
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leave the Tuileries ; but at least you must state that I 
do so at your desire. I am your wife ; I was crowned by 
you in the pope's presence : nobody would willingly 
relinquish such honours. If you divorce me, all France 
shall know that it is you who are driving me away and 
all France shall hear of my obedience and of my deep 
grief." 

This speech, uttered in a tone which was meant to be 
dignified, but which scarcely concealed a veritable lack 
of dignity and all the meanness of her disposition, im- 
pressed the emperor. Whenever he tried to revert to the 
subject Josephine, who had found out how to silence him, 
never failed to rattle off her grandiloquent tirade. Napo- 
leon was thoroughly miserable ; his position was so pain- 
ful that it frequently caused him to shed bitter tears ! 

Although the empress obstinately defended her position, 
now anything but enviable since her life had begun to 
be haunted by the ever-present spectre of a divorce, the 
inevitable reaction followed and her nerves gave way 
when she was no longer in the emperor's presence. She 
would then burst into tears ; but she did not suffer in 
silence — on the contrary, she let the ladies of the palace, 
her ladies-in-waiting and even her chambermaids, hear 
all about her husband's sins. He was ungrateful ; he 
wanted to desert her after having made use of her and of 
her influence in society as a ladder to reach his present 
powerful position ; he slighted her love for him ; he 
forgot her leniency and was ungrateful for her indul- 
gence for his unfaithfulness. And growing more and more 
excited as she went on, in her indignation she went so 
far as to accuse him of the most odious inteirtions. " I 
will never give in to him," cried she, " I shall certainly 
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pose as his victim. But if my presence annoys him 
too much, who knows of what he may not be capable, 
and if he will resist the necessity to rid himself of 
me ? "1 

This speech reached the emperor's ear and grieved 
and irritated him ; but the result of it all was only to 
confirm him in his determination to get a divorce^ 

" Josephine is decidedly old," said he in an interview 
with his brother Louis at Mantua about a month after his 
return from Fontainebleau ; " and as she is past child- 
bearing, she is very sad and therefore very tedious. She 
dreads a divorce or something even worse. Just imagine ! 
That woman cries whenever she has an attack of indiges- 
tion, because she says that she thinks that she has been 
poisoned by those who want me to marry someone else. 
It is perfectly hateful ! "* 

Things had got to this pitch when the emperor, much 
perplexed to know how to persuade his wife to yield to 
his wishes (for Josephine was still determined to keep a 
position in which, however, she was very unhappy), 
ordered the court to prepare to accompany him to Fon- 
tainebleau. 

On September 21st he set off with the empress. The 
entire household followed later. Never had the court 
been more brilliant and better attended. Hardly were 
the sovereigns settled in the palace, when the queens of 
Holland and Naples, the king and queen of Westphalia, 
only married a month ago, the grand-duke and the grand- 
duchess of Berg, the princess Borghdse, the grand-duke 
and the grand-duchess of Wurtzburg, the princes of 

1 Madame de R6musat : MimcAres, Vol. Ill, p. 283. 

' Th. Jung: Lucien Bonaparte et ses Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 105. 
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Mecklenburg and Saxe-Coburg, the ministers, the officers 
and the marshals all arrived one after the other accom- 
panied by chamberlains, maids-of-honour, ladies of the 
bedchamber, the princesses' servants and the ladies of 
the palace. . . . They made quite a huge crowd. 

In order to maintain some sort of order among this 
large concourse, the emperor drew up a set of rules which 
had to be obeyed. He also assigned to each of the prin- 
cesses and to each of the most important personages 
at his court one day a week on which they were to receive 
their guests ; the emperor reserved to himself the right 
to assemble all his guests once a week also. The pro- 
gramme of the music, games, dances, dinners and plays 
was always arranged beforehand, as halting-places are 
arranged for the different regiments during manoeuvres. 
In the morning when the weather was fine — and the 
autumn that year was particularly beautiful — they 
hunted in the forest and breakfasted there. The emperor 
wished the ladies to wear a riding-habit, a sort of uni- 
form, so as to give a little bright colour to these rides and 
picnics under the autumn foliage. This novel idea pleased 
the empress, whose attention was easily diverted, and 
made her forget her melancholy forebodings. She ordered 
a habit of amaranth-coloured velvet embroidered with 
gold, together with a toque also adorned with gold 
embroidery and surmounted with white plumes. The 
princess Borgh^se and the grand-duchess of Berg chose 
their own colours. The colour of the costumes worn 
by the ladies of the palace was similar to that chosen by 
the empress, but it was soon changed for a chamois 
kerseymere cloth uniform consisting of a riding-habit 
with green collar and cuffs trimmed with silver em- 
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From an engraving by Deleg07'gi<e after Lebel, pupil of David 
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broidery and a hat of black velvet adorned with a big 
bunch of white feathers. 

For some days the most staid and sedate court in the 
whole world was agitated by frivolous questions of dress. 
When everything had been arranged and the costumes 
completed, nothing could have been prettier than to see 
the long line of imperial carriages, filled with women in 
hunting costume, driving swiftly through the forest. 
The yellow glades were filled with waving white feathers, 
bursts of laughter and tossing manes. The forest, still 
shrouded in morning mist, was suddenly awakened to 
greet the pale rays of the autumn sun by the noise of 
cracking whips and jingling bells. And then the distant 
trumpet's brazen tones told that the hunt had commenced. 
Startled deer fled through the underwood ; sometimes 
the emperor appeared tearing along like the wind on his 
little Arab horse, his pack of courtiers rushing after him ; 
then the whole company would jump into the saddle 
and speedily disappear into the forest amid a cloud of 
dust and boisterous shouts. Little by little the sound of 
the horses' hoofs and the huntsmen's cries died away in 
the distance, and silence, solemn silence, reigned once 
more in the woods. 

The empress, in the midst of this Ufe of futilities 
and endless fgtes, was in her element, and soon recovered 
her usual good humour. She used to breakfast, more 
splendidly attired than ever, with her daughter and her 
ladies. She would then pass into the salon, where she 
received her visitors. Any ladies who did not like to sit 
idle were allowed to bring down their needlework ; 
" and this work was not altogether without its uses, 
for it helped the ladies to endure the fatigues of useless 
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and insipid conversation. Madame Bonaparte could not 
bear to be alone and did not care to occupy herself."^ 
At four o'clock the ladies retired to their own rooms and 
dressed for dinner, which took place at six o'clock. The 
emperor usually drove out with the empress in an open 
carriage before dinner. As soon as the repast was over, 
everyone went at eight o'clock to visit the princess or the 
personage whose day it was to receive. The guests sat in 
a circle, looking at each other in silence and waiting for 
their host to speak. The empress entered first, walked 
round the salon and graciously addressed a few suitable 
words — and therein lay her principal talent — to each one 
in turn. She charmed everybody by her amiability ; 
all her little failings, all her former moral and financial 
backslidings were forgotten. After that, she seated 
herself on her throne and, together with her companions, 
waited in silence for the emperor to appear. On his 
arrival the signal was given for dancing to begin. This was 
repeated every day. 

The emperor at last wearied of these entertaiimients, 
and of the monotony of this artificial and tedious existence 
which was regulated like the life of a regiment in barracks ; 
and he was the first to grow tired of it. For his part, 
however, he managed to make the time pass by in- 
dulging in a love afEair, or rather a flirtation ; for Madame 
Walewska was still the queen of his heart. This time 
it was not a Polish woman but a Genoese who tried to 
amuse " the man who could not be amused." Madame 
Gazzani, the wife of an Italian tax-collector, had been 
appointed reader to Josephine, thanks to M. de Talley- 
rand's influence ; the lady thought that her duty towards 

' Madame de RSmusat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 232. 
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the emperor allowed her to fail in her duty towards 
her husband, and so she humbly obeyed the master's 
orders. This beautiful woman, who was as docile as she 
was fair, acceded to all the emperor's wishes as easily as 
if she had been told to read a book ; and the reader 
and the emperor read more than one page together in the 
Book of Love. At first the empress took umbrage ; 
however, she soon ceased to show any resentment ; she 
was no longer j ealous. Was she not tired of being j ealous ? 
Napoleon told her that he needed amusement, that his 
liaison with Madame Gazzani was only a passing fancy, a 
mere pastime, nothing but a case of sensuous curiosity, 
and that it would not last. On this occasion Josephine 
resigned herself with a good grace to endure her husband's 
new caprice. She continued to treat her favourite lectrice 
as before. Why should she do otherwise, for Madame 
Gazzani was sincerely attached to her ? Had she not 
made friends with Madame Duchatel ? She was on such 
intimate terms with the latter that she had taken her with 
her to Fontainebleau ; the emperor seemed to have 
nearly forgotten her ; and, if they still met sometimes, 
no one knew anything about it. Was it not better for her 
to wink at Madame Gazzani's conduct as she had done 
in Madame Duchatel's case ? Besides, the emperor had 
said : " Wives should not plague their husbands, for by 
so doing they only make matters worse." 

The empress could shut her own eyes, but she could 
not make the comrtiers shut theirs, still less could she 
close their mouths. In fact, their tongues were beginning 
to wag ; but they were speedily silenced, and no more 
was heard about the matter. 

People observed that the emperor, during his sojourn at 
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Fontainebleaii, had paid great attention to Madame de 

B (probably Madame de Barral), lady-in-waiting 

to the princess Borghese ; but although his attentions, to 
the dismay of the whole court, were not accepted by 
her to whom they were addressed, they caused Josephine 
considerable alarm. However, the emperor, on seeing 
that he was playing a losing game, threw up his hand 
and the empress quickly recovered her equanimity. 

As time went on people began to weary of the endless 
fetes and to long to drop the staid official mask which 
one and all had to wear at court and to lose the reserve 
which nobody dared abandon in Napoleon's presence. 
There was an endless round of hunts, dinners and plays. 
The German princes, who were perhaps more impressed 
by all this splendour and these scenic effects than by 
Napoleon's colossal genius and world-wide fame, felt 
very small indeed in his presence, seemed quite awed 
and even paid court to the humblest courtier. The prince 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who had come to beg the 
emperor to accord him certain favours (which he did 
not get), then applied to the empress, thinking that he 
would have better luck with her. She received his homage 
with much graciousness and patience. The German 
prince was quite charmed by her complacent amiability. 
On the occasion of his second visit to Josephine, people 
noticed that he seemed to enjoy chatting with her ; 
these visits were repeated continually. This little game 
could not go unnoticed for long ; people began to talk. 
Their tittle-tattle reached the emperor's ear ; at first he 
only laughed. But his humour soon changed and he 
sent a message to Josephine that he would not allow 
her to tolerate any attentions which could give rise to any 
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unseemly jesting. Otherwise Josephine's behaviour 
during these endless fetes was staid and dignified. 
Madame de R^musat says : " I am absolutely unaware 
of any secret in her private life. Whenever I saw her, 
she was almost entirely occupied with her position and 
fearful lest she should displease her husband. She was 
quite free from any coquetry; her manners were staid and 
quiet ; she only spoke to men in order to find out what 
was going on in the world ; and the divorce which was 
hanging over her was a source of endless dread to her.''^ 
In short, Josephine felt that she was treading on danger- 
ous ground and that the slightest slip would be reported, 
magnified and adroitly turned to account by her enemies ; 
so she, who hitherto had cared so little for what she said 
or did, became extremely circumspect ; she no longer 
treated her husband to fits of jealous temper ; she would 
protest in a resigned tone — and that was all. She had 
learnt that it was wiser, if not more dignified, to shut her 
eyes to certain escapades which no nagging on her part 
could stop ; and for private reasons she preferred to be 
wary rather than to keep her dignity. 

Such was Josephine's position when Fouche, the head of 
the police department, who always spent Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday at Fontainebleau, was invited by the emperor 
to stay to dinner one evening. The emperor seemed in 
such a good humour that day that the empress's suspicions 
were aroused. Fouche had been on very friendly terms 
with Josephine during the Consulate and in the early days 
of the Empire ; this friendship had been of much service 
to his interests, and Josephine, as we know, had found it 

1 Madame de R^musat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 241. 
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lo less useful.^ Their positions had changed somewhat 
lince those days. Fouch^, who, like the due de La Roche- 
bucauld, thought that self-love, that is to say, egoism, is 
he mainspring of human actions, and who was too 
elfish not to have taken as his motto the more or less 
ruthful saying of the celebrated author of Les Maximes, 
lad of late seen rather less of Josephine. It was to his 
nterest that the edifice erected by Napoleon on the ruins 
if the old regime and of the Revolution should endure ; 
md this could not be the case unless the emperor had 
ifEspring to perpetuate his dynasty. Josephine was now 
00 old to bear children. So reasons of state necessitated 
, divorce. Madame Murat, who was of the same opinion, 
lad wisely won over the head of the police department to 
ler side ; and in certain palavers, at which M. Maret 
iras invited to express his opinion, the emperor's divorce 
/as declared to be imperative. But how were they going 
o persuade Napoleon to take this important step ? That 
/as the difficulty. The head of the police assumed all 
esponsibility in the matter. Fouchp was not what one 
rould call an energetic man ; but when once he had 
aade up his mind to do something, and when he saw 
hat it was to his interest to do that something quickly, 
le lost no time in waiting for an opportunity — ^he knew 
ery well how to make his opportunity. He was detained 
t the palace one evening by the emperor in order to 
ee a little comedy performed ; the performance having 
nished about midnight, everyone retired to rest. Soon 
fter, one of Josephine's footmen came and knocked at 

^ Duting the Consulate, Fouch^ paid her the sum of one thousand 
ancs a day to spy upon her husband. See The Wife of General Bona- 
arie, pp. 315-18. 
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the door of M. de R^musat, the emperor's chamberlain, 
and told him that the empress wanted to see him im- 
mediately. 

Whereupon M. de Remusat went to the empress's 
room where he found her in a state of great despondency, 
only half-dressed and her face bedewed with tears. " I 
am ruined ! " cried she, " here, read this ! " So saying, 
she handed him a big document. It was a letter, a long 
letter written by Fouche. The head of the pohce depart- 
ment " began by swearing to the empress that he was still 
her devoted friend and by assuring her that it was because 
of this devotion that he dared to beseech her to consider 
her own position and that of the emperor. He represented 
the latter as a powerful man whose fame was in its zenith, 
the sovereign master of France but beholden to France 
not only for her present but for the future which she 
had intrusted to his care. ' We must not hide from 
ourselves the fact, madame,' said he, ' that the future 
of France is compromised by the absence of an heir to 
the emperor. As head of the police, I am in a position 
to hear what people say and I know that the question 
of an heir to such an Empire is a burning one. Just 
think what power his Majesty's throne would acquire if its 
future were assured by the existence of a son.' "^ 

Fouche then enlarged upon the advantages to be 
reaped from such an event ; and we must allow that 
his arguments were not altogether without a certain 
amount of common sense. He then touched upon the 
delicate question of sentiment. Never would the emperor, 
who was really fond of his beloved Josephine, be able 
to make up his mind to ask her to consent to such a 
' Madame de Remusat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 290. 
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painful sacrifice. But the interests of France demanded 
this sacrifice. So let the empress, spurning all human 
weaknesses and oblivious to all human affections, take 
the first step and offer herself up on the altar of the father- 
land ; modern history would never be able to record a 
more meritorious deed, and ancient history would find 
nothing more beautiful to hold up to admiring posterity. 
In concluding, the head of the police department begged 
the empress to forgive his boldness ; he added that the 
emperor knew nothing about the matter, and that he 
was convinced that he would be extremely angry with 
him if he knew what he had done. His sole desire in 
taking this step was to further the interests of France. 

We may be allowed to doubt the truth of the last 
statement. Never would Fouch6 have pushed himself 
forward and compromised himself in such a manner if he 
had not known that, by so doing, he would please him in 
whose name he had, in some manner, spoken. One could 
see that he was acting under orders. But it is no less 
certain that it was he, Fouche, who first started the idea. 

" What am I to do ? " said Josephine to M. de R^musat, 
when the chamberlain had read this strange missive. 

" Madame," replied he, " I strongly recommend you to 
go at once to the emperor, if he is not already in bed, or else 
to go and see him the first thing to-morrow morning. 
Remember that you must not seem to be asking anyone's 
advice. Make him read this letter and, if you can, watch 
the effect which it makes upon him. But whatever you 
do, be sure to seem much incensed by the hints contained 
in this letter, and tell him again that you will only obey 
him when he himself gives you positive orders to do so."^ 
* Madame de R6musat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 291. 
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As this was just what Josephine wanted to do, she 
quickly decided to follow his advice and she put off her 
interview with the eniperor until the morrow.^ 

Napoleon, finding that the empress, instead of begging 
him to divorce her, had come to ask for an explanation, 
began to waver again. Having already been check- 
mated on more than one occasion, he dared not confess 
his intentions to his wife, and so he changed his line of 
conduct. He did not scruple to leave FoucM in the lurch. 
He pretended to be incensed with the head of the police 
for daring to take such a step ; he had been too officious, 
had overstepped his authority ; the fellow was over bold 
to act thus without first asking his opinion ; but he knew 
so well that the emperor would not allow it that he had 
acted without his permission. However he would punish 
this impertinent behaviour as it deserved. In concluding 
he comforted his wife and kissed her, assuring her that 
she must not think that he would ever have consented 
to such a step, of which he had been entirely unaware. 

The empress left him convinced that he was deceiving 
her. " Fouche has not succeeded, and so he disowns him," 
thought she ; " anyone can see that." And this time 
Josephine was right. Her fate was decided ; the date 
of her downfall had only been postponed until a more 
favourable opportunity should arise. 

We repeat : Fouche had not written this important 
letter to Josephine without first obtaining the emperor's 

* M. de Lavalette says that Josephine sent for him that same 
evening and that he descended the secret staircase leading to her 
apartment, where he found her in a terrible state of terror and despair. 
She confided to him that Fouch6 had just left her room, after having 
made the above proposal to her. (Comte de Lavalette : Mimoires, 
Vol. II, p. 39.) 
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consent. Fouche, who for some time had foreseen that 
the emperor would be obliged to divorce Josephine on 
account of the need of an heir to establish his dynasty, 
fearing that the emperor would employ M. de Talleyrand 
to negotiate the matter, wished to get all the credit for 
himself (if We may be allowed to use this expression on 
such an occasion), to manage everything himself and reap 
all the benefits which would result therefrom. So he 
took the first step and craftily " managed to get himself 
appointed, or at least designated, to play the part of 
mediator between the emperor and the empress in this 
negotiation." This is how he managed it : with his usual 
impudent cunning, he ordered his agents to go about to 
the different cafes declaring that the emperor ought to 
get a divorce. These agents said : " It is absolutely 
necessary in the interests of France, that there should 
be an heir to the crown ; that heir must be a legitimate 
son of the emperor — no other would be suitable." These 
remarks were repeated to the head of the police by the 
very persons who had made them; they entered into the 
most minute details and informed him in what cafes 
and other public places people had discussed the divorce 
question. When these reports were placed before the 
emperor, he naturally thought that the people were 
interested in the question which, in reality, only interested 
himself, and which Fouche was anxious to decide for him. 
At the same time, the head of the police department, in 
his own salon, cunningly informed everyone that a divorce 
would soon be pronounced ; and this great piece of news 
was soon known not only in France but abroad also. 

M. de Talleyrand was perfectly well aware that Fouch6 
wanted to deprive him of all the credit of having solved 
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the problem. He was not opposed to the emperor's 
divorce — far from it. Although he was always willing 
to do justice to Josephine's good qualities, he thought, 
as Stanislas Girardin said on more than one occasion : 
" that she was not clever enough to become an intrigante 
and that women of her class were too scarce in the social 
position which she then occupied for people not to desire 
to keep her there. "^ 

M. de Tallejnrand had the same reasons as Fouche for 
wishing the emperor to obtain a divorce. These two 
men only differed upon one point, and that was upon 
the date of the event. Fouche wished the matter to be 
concluded at once. Talleyrand, who was planning an 
alliance for the emperor with the house of Austria, and 
not with the Russian imperial family as Fouch6 would 
have liked, had very good reasons for thinking that it 
would be better to wait a little. One of these reasons 
was that he wished to appear as if he were siding with 
the empress. He pointed out to the emperor the weak 
points in Fouche's plan ; it was, said he, a plan evolved 
from the brain of the superintendent of the police depart- 
ment, and as such it was unworthy of an emperor's notice. 
Napoleon confessed that M. de Talleyrand was right 
and forbad Fouche to mention the matter again to him. 
In order to give the empress satisfaction he, on November 
5th, 1807, wrote from Fontainebleau the following letter 
to the superintendent of the police department : " M. 
Fouch6 — For the last two weeks I have been hearing of 
nothing but your foolish pranks. It is time for you to 
desist and for you to cease from meddling : this is my 
will." Nobody in future dared to mention the divorce 

' Stanislas Girardin : Journal et Souvenirs, Vol. I, p. 199. 
K 
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in the cafes. Fouch6 looked about for another solution 
of the problem. The empress tried to recover her good 
spirits, but it was easy to see that she and the emperor 
were no longer on the same terms of affection. The 
emperor avoided all tete-d-tete interviews with his wife ; 
when, however, he was obliged to see her alone, he 
seemed thoroughly bored and as if he did not know what 
to talk about ; whenever they were together they were 
haunted by the spectre of a divorce. This state of affairs 
was equally painful to both parties. And yet this was 
the position to which the despairing empress clung with 
all her might ! 

It was while the emperor and empress were at Fontaine- 
bleau that they heard of the death of Mme. de La Pagerie, 
Josephine's mother. Her death passed unnoticed. 
Mourning would have interrupted the constant succession 
of fetes ; so no one said anything about it. The emperor, 
who had decided to divorce Josephine and who fancied 
that he would be brave enough to do so when the time 
came (and that time was not very far off, as we may 
guess from Fouch6's conduct), did not wish this death 
to be known. He would have made himself very un- 
popular with many of his subjects if he had divorced his 
wife while she was in mourning for her mother. And then, 
if this death were announced, the court would have to go 
into mourning ; and when once he had divorced her, 
another complication would arise for he would have to 
decide whether the court was to continue to wear mourn- 
ing for the mother of the empress, his divorced wife, or 
whether it was to leave it off ; if the court continued to 
wear it, it would look as if it were in mourning for his 
divorced wife. It was therefore better to say nothing. 
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and so nothing was said. But this incident shows that 
Napoleon was beginning to look upon Josephine as his 
divorced wife and to forget that she had been crowned 
empress. If Madame de La Pagerie's death had taken 
place a few years before, things would not have happened 
thus. 

On November i6th the emperor left Fontainebleau in 
order to travel in Italy, and the empress returned to 
Paris. Several of the foreign princes, who had enjoyed 
the magnificent fStes at Fontainebleau, stayed some time 
in Paris before returning to their own dominions. They 
often went to the Tuileries to pay their respects to the 
empress ; the two princes of Mecklenburg-Schwerin came 
every day ; the prince of Schwerin continued, while in 
Paris, to pay great attention to Josephine as he had done 
at Fontainebleau. They played and sang together ; in 
fact, music was much more popidar than conversation. 
The court very soon noticed that the empress conversed 
more frequently with the prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
than with her other guests. Their friendship caused a 
good deal of hilarity. It was but a trifling episode, and 
Josephine herself laughed heartily with her ladies-in- 
waiting about it. But the emperor, to whom this insigni- 
ficant incident was carefully repeated, did not find it a 
laughing matter. He wrote reprimanding his wife. A 
few days later came another letter, even more severe 
than the first, in which he reprimanded her for another 
and an equally trifling matter. Josephine had always 
had a taste for light opera. During the emperor's absence, 
one of the smaller theatres happened to be playing rather 
an amusing operetta which all Paris flocked to hear. 
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The empress wanted to do like everyone else and deter- 
mined that she would go and hear it. So she commanded 
Madame de Remusat to engage a box for her, and she 
went there one evening incognito with some of her ladies- 
in-waiting and the two princes of Mecklenburg. The 
emperor, whose private detectives were certainly as 
zealous as they were well-informed, was immediately told 
of the little diversion to which the empress had treated 
herself. He fliew into a violent passion and immediately 
wrote off a fiery letter in which he reproached her for not 
knowing how to maintain her dignity. This time his 
reproaches were really exaggerated, but were they not 
meant to be so ? It would look as if the emperor wanted 
to magnify his wife's little faults ; it would even look 
as if he were trying to find some ground to serve as a 
pretext for obtaining the divorce which he, in his own 
mind, had determined should become an accomplished 
fact, although he lacked the courage to bring it about 
without having recourse to mean subterfuges. Ah ! if 
M. Hippolyte Charles had only waited to take Napoleon's 
place by Josephine's side now, during her husband's 
absence, instead of doing so ten years ago ! ^ How the 
emperor would have shown his teeth ! But Josephine, 
perfectly well aware of her husband's intentions, was as 
circumspect as she was capable of being ; and the em- 
peror, secretly annoyed with himself for his weakness 
in his wife's presence, naturally laid the blame upon her. 
He was so determined to divorce her that, when a few 
days after sending his second letter blaming the empress, 
he met his brother Lucien in Mantua and tried to persuade 
the latter to divorce his wife, he told him that he, for his 

1 See The Wife of General Bonaparte, p. 158. 
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part, had quite made up his mind to divorce his, because 
he wanted to marry a woman who could bear him chil- 
dren. ^ As for Lucien, much has been said in praise of 
his conjugal fidelity and his disinterested conduct in 
refusing to accept Napoleon's briUiant proposals ; he 
would have allowed himself to be persuaded had he not 
been ruled more by fear than by love of the woman whom 
he had chosen as his wife. It was more a case of weakness 
than of constancy, and as such undeserving of praise. 

Cn the emperor had not relinquished his plan for a 
divorce, but he did nor wish people to think, much less 
to talk, about it. He reserved to himself the right of 
divorcing her whenever he thought fit to do so. He took 
the first step by adopting prince Eugene ; this would 
console Josephine in her great grief. While at Milan, he 
promulgated, December 20th, the constitutional statute 
by which, in default of a legitimate male heir, he adopted 
prince Eugdne as his son and the successor to the crown 
of Italy. So Josephine would have no need to worry 
over her son's future— -that was assured. 

Fouch6, thoroughly convinced that the divorce question 
would soon be solved, could not refrain, notwithstanding 
Napoleon's commands, from discussing it in his own 
salon. By so doing he drew down upon himself a sharp 
reprimand from the emperor, who wrote to him from 
Venice, November 30th, commanding him to hold his 
tongue. Anyone else would have taken the hint and 
would not have dreamt of opposing the emperor's wishes. 
Fouch6, grandly oblivious of all censure, confident that 
although the emperor might disclaim him in public, he 
secretly approved of this plan of campaign, which would 

* See The Wife of General Bonaparte, p. 166. 
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prepare the land and pave the way foi' the denouement 
which would have to come sooner or later, but on the 
other hand blind to the fact that Napoleon really wished 
to save the unfortunate Josephine any unnecessary 
suffering, Fouch6 calmly proceeded on his way and spoke 
of the divorce before the senators as if it had been quite 
decided. 

Napoleon returned from Italy. The winter season 
was very brilliant. At the Tuileries a new and a very 
popular custom was inaugurated together with the 
beautiful ballroom which the emperor had had built : 
whenever theatricals took place on gala and reception 
days, tickets for the upper galleries were distributed 
to the Parisians. A number of masquerades and dress- 
balls were given this winter as during previous winters. 
On more than one occasion, in the midst of these fgtes 
at which Napoleon played rather an important part, 
the divorce question nearly became an accomplished 
fact ; but when it came to making up his mind, the 
emperor's weakness always got the better of him. " What 
the deuce is the matter with the fellow," said M. de 
Talleyrand, with a certain amount of ill-humour ; " what 
the deuce is the matter with the fellow that he always 
obeys his first impulse and doesn't know his own mind ? 
Eh I let him make up his mind, then, so that we may 
know what we are about. "^ 

This was the incident which had ruffled M. de Talley- 
rand's temper. One evening Napoleon, after having 
dined with the empress as usual, felt rather unwell. 
He was suffering from one of those attacks of colic to 
which he was sometimes subject, and on this particular 

> Madame de R^musat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 312. 
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occasion he seemed in greater pain than usual. When 
the empress went up to him he, heedless of the beautiful 
dress which he was crushing, clasped her in his arms and 
gave way to a nervous fit of crying, repeating between 
his sobs : " My poor Josephine, no ! no ! you see, I could 
never leave you ! " The empress, who later confessed 
that this outburst had made her feel more angry than 
pitiful, 1 said : " Sire, calm yourself. Learn to know 
your own mind, and let us have no more of these 
scenes." 

Napoleon knew perfectly well what he wanted, but, 
on this occasion, he was incapable of taking the initiative, 
and this was the cause of his attack — unless, as is not 
improbable, he was acting a little scene in the hope that 
Josephine would take the first step and, by asking him 
to divorce her, spare him much pain. As his nervous 
attack only seemed to get worse, she recommended him 
not to appear at her reception but to go to bed. Napoleon 
consented to do so, but only on condition that she would 
accompany him. So she undressed and got into bed. 
The emperor, of whom Lamartine lied when he said, 
" No human heart ever beat under that thick armour," 
continued to weep bitterly as if he were haunted by some 
nightmare, and evidently alluding to the cabal invented 
by his whole family^ his sisters, Murat, Fouche, and 
Talle3n:and, cried, " They beset me on every side, they 
plague me, they make my life a burden to me ! " In vain 
Josephine tried to calm him ; but she forbore to utter the 
only words which would have calmed him instantly, 
that is to say, that as his grief, his position, and France's 
future seemed to require him to take another wife who 

• Madame de R^musat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 312. 
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would be able to bear him children, it was she who would 
now ask him to divorce her ! 

No, the idea never came into her head ; or if it did she 
took care not to put it into words. They cried, reproached 
and kissed each other the whole night long ; it was not 
until morning had dawned that Napoleon became himself 
again. A theatrical representation was to have taken 
place on the night when Napoleon was seized with this 
indisposition. The foreign princes, the diplomatic corps 
and the marshals were waiting for him to appear. Sud- 
denly news arrived that the piece was to begin without 
their Majesties. They learned at the same time that 
the emperor was slightly indisposed and that the empress 
was with him. The piece was hurried through as quickly 
as possible, and then everyone withdrew. 

Two days after this scene, which Madame de Remusat 
relates in her memoirs, with all her usual talent, a similar 
scene took place. The Russian ambassador. Count 
Tolstoi, related it in the following letter to M. de Rou- 
miantzoff, at that time Foreign Minister at St. Peters- 
burg, dated March 16-18, 1808. 

" Two days later, Napoleon made another and an equally 
unsuccessful attempt. . . . He must have told Josephine 
in a fit of anger that she would force him to adopt his 
illegitimate sons. She immediately caught hold of the 
idea and expressed herself quite willing to adopt them. 
Astonished at this unexpected complaisance, he told her 
how touched he was, and vowed that, after such noble 
conduct, he would never be able to part from her. It 
seems that things have gone no farther. M. de Talley- 
rand, in a speech to one of his confederates, accuses 
the emperor of not knowing how to make up his mind 
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in this matter. As for me, I fear that he will do so only 
too soon and that, if the empress continues to show spirit, 
he will act without her consent and will ask for a divorce 
in his own name."i 

Although Count Tolstoi is the only writer who asserts 
that Napoleon suggested to Josephine that she should 
acknowledge his illegitimate children and that Josephine 
eagerly agreed to do so, this allegation is quite probable 
seeing upon what terms the imperial pair had been with 
each other since the coronation. We must not forget the 
violent scene caused about this time by Josephine's 
indiscreet conduct at Saint-Cloud. In consequence of 
this outburst. Napoleon had suggested to the willing 
Josephine that she should feign pregnancy and accept 
as prince imperial any child whom he might have by 
another woman. ^ When he made this suggestion he had 
no children, whereas he now had two sons (one by Eleonore 
Denuelle de la Plaigne, the other by Madame Walewska), 
and he was quite sure that they were his offspring. 

While the emperor and the empress were occupied 
with these ceaseless bickerings, equally painful to both 
parties, while the court was given over to scandal and 
backbiting and while the town was busy attending the 
winter fetes and entertainments, Josephine, in the midst 
of all her anxieties, experienced one cause for satisfaction 
towards the end of January. This was the marriage of 
her cousin and god-daughter. Mile. Stephanie de Tascher. 
General Rapp had asked for her hand during the Consu- 
late. But Josephine, who still possessed a good many 

1 Albert Vandal : Napoldon et Alexandre I"" De Tilsitt d Erfurt, 
p. 468. 

' Madame de R^musat : Mimoires, Vol. H, p. 55. 
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of the prejudices common to the old regime, had refused 
" with a certain show of resentment or rather anger, "^ 
the offer of the brave young General Rapp who was a most 
honourable, affectionate and honest fellow. She bestowed 
her niece's hand upon the prince d'Arenberg, at that time 
colonel of a French regiment. The marriage ceremony 
took place in the gallery of king Louis' hotel in the rue 
Cerutti.* The whole court assisted, and it was noticed 
during the evening that the emperor danced with the 
bride and not with the empress. This incident, perhaps 
insignificant in itself, again made people talk of a divorce. 

The emperor, in the midst of his domestic trouble, 
watched with the greatest attention the events which 
were passing at that time in Spain, We know that 
Napoleon, foolishly following M. de Talleyrand's knavish 
advice, wished to place the crown of Spain upon the head 
of his brother Joseph. Murat was sent to Madrid at the 
head of the army. While the marshal was fondly imagin- 
ing that, as he had failed to obtain the throne of Poland 
which the emperor had not re-established as a kingdom, 
he would perhaps obtain that of Spain, Napoleon started 
off for Bayonne in order to receive the sovereigns and the 
Spanish princes, and likewise in order to watch how 
matters were going. He was followed a few days later 
by Josephine. The late due de Broglie, who happened 
to see her drive through les Ormes in her travelling- 
carriage on her way to Bordeaux, relates his impressions. 
He says : 

" I watched the empress pass by in great pomp, dressed 

• Mile. Avrillon : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 7. 

• This marriage was not a happy one. The princess d'Arenberg 
could not bear her husband. She afterwards got her marriage annulled 
by the pope's orders, and then married the comte de quitry. 
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as if she were about to have her portrait painted and 
every visible part of her covered with rouge and powder. 
A briUiant mob of ladies-in-waiting, ladies of the palace 
and ladies of the bedchamber followed together with 
the crowd of lectrices who formed our sultan's harem and 
helped him patiently to endure for some time longer, 
at least, the reign of the painted old sultana of former 
days. It seems that the imperial couple had not come to 
terms without first making some proviso ; for a few days 
later we saw one of these odalisques returning all in tears, 
and the busy-bodies learned from the valet who accom- 
panied her that she had been dismissed for giving herself 
too many airs.''^ 

M. Victor de Broglie, auditor to the Conseil d'Etat 
during the Empire, does not spare Napoleon. The 
lectrice of whom he speaks had been too tender-hearted. 
This was the reason of the return of the odalisque, as 
M. de Broglie calls her. It is quite a long story. Queen 
Hortense, who was at that time enceinte with prince 
Louis (later Napoleon III) was invited to a masquerade 
given at the Elysee palace by the grand-duchess of Berg. 
The opera of La Vestale by Spontini, whom the empress 
had just appointed compositeur de sa chambre, was then 
all the rage. Hortense conceived a most extraordinary 
idea : although she was expecting her confinement 
during the following month, she determined to dress as 
a vestal ! After all, during carnival time people are 
free to do whatever they like. She was not the only 
person to take this idea into her head. As Madame Murat 
knew that more than one vestal was coming to the ball, 
she decided that there should be a quadrille of vestals. 

1 Due Victor de Broglie : Souvenirs, Vol. I, p. 58. 
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A Folic, in suitable costume, bauble in hand, was to lead 
the dance. As Madame Murat wanted the vestals to 
be attired in the costume of their order, she forbad the 
ladies to wear petticoats and ordered them to wear 
tights instead. Certain young women, either for shame 
or for fear of showing their skinny legs, refused to wear 
this costume. The Folie, who was to lead the quadrille, 
and who was a professional dancer patronized by queen 
Hortense and as such had no reason not to wish to adopt 
this costume, was delighted to wear it together with 
the badges of her profession. As she was a very graceful 
dancer, she could play the part to perfection, and then, 
the costume was well calculated to display the wearer's 
charms. 

We must confess that dancing had been the rage ever 
since the Revolution ; people went so far as to say that 
women who danced well were endowed with the most 
precious qualities : if a young girl wished to be thought 
well educated, she had to dance like Madame Chevigny 
or Mile. Chameroy. Everyone knew that this Mile. 
GuiUebeau, who had agreed to don tights and to carry a 
bauble, had a very handsome face ; that evening, gentle- 
men and ladies alike were able to see that the other parts 
of her person were equally beautiful. Marshal Murat, 
whose eyes were just as good as other people's, also re- 
marked this fact, and, as he was not a whit less courageous 
during times of peace than in times of war, he could not 
refrain from telling her so. The Folie had quite turned 
his head. But Madame Murat whose eyes, it seems, 
were even keener than her husband's and whose ears 
were no less sharp, overheard him let fly a volley of com- 
pliments to this young lady, compliments which she, as 
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his wife, considered ought only to be addressed to herself. 
The unfortunate Folie was turning all the gentlemen's 
heads. The grand-duchess of Berg who, when at home 
" wore the breeches," was shocked at her husband saying 
pretty things to a lady who wore none at all ! She had 
sharp eyes and sharp ears — and she also had a sharp 
tongue. So she upbraided the unlucky Folie in a most 
unladylike manner ; she even " abused her in the 
coarsest terms.''^ Hortense, furious at seeing her 
protegee subjected to such ill-treatment, began a heated 
altercation with her sister-in-law who in turn abused her 
violently. She retired in high dudgeon and went to teU 
her mother, the empress Josephine, what had just hap- 
pened. 

Madame Murat had been guilty of an outrageous affront 
in according such a scurvy reception to this young girl 
whom they had brought to the Elysee ! It was intolerable. 
They would have their revenge ! Josephine thought that 
the wisest thing which she could do, in order to revenge 
herself upon her sister-in-law, would be to appoint the 
young dancer. Mile. Guillebeau, as her reader. She had 
been without a lectnce since the emperor's escapade with 
the little Lacoste in Italy. As to Madame Gazzani, she 
no longer had any right to the title of reader since a 
similar adventure at Fontainebleau. Besides the empress 
was preparing to accompany Napoleon to Bayonne ; so 
she determined to take Mile. Guillebeau with her. Her 
motive in doing so was not because she needed anyone to 
read to her ; not only did she herself never read, but ,<• 
people seldom opened a book in her presence. But she 
knew that this move would annoy the grand-duchess of 

• Duchesse d'AbrantSs : Histoire des salons de Paris, Vol. IV, p. 381. 
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Berg and Cloves. Although we act with the best intentions 
in the world, we often do harm to our own cause. And 
this is exactly what happened to Josephine. The emperor 
took it into his head to think that the empress's new 
lectrice was not one whit less pretty than Mile. Lacoste, 
of whom she reminded him ; he could not help observing 
that her naturally pink cheeks were far prettier than the 
red and white roses with which Josephine plastered her 
face, ... And so it happened that the empress soon 
ceased to feel so proud of her new reader ; in seeking to 
revenge herself upon Madame Murat, she had only planted 
a thorn in her own side. She flew into a temper and^;^ 
scolded the emperor ; and the unfortunate Folie, who 
had acted throughout like an idiot, was instantly bundled 
into a chariot and spnt back to Paris under the escort of 
a footman. 

The empress was to pass through Bordeaux on her way 
to Bayonne. She stayed about a month in the former 
town, visiting everything of interest and freely distribut- 
ing, according to the emperor's orders, kind words and 
pretty compliments as well as little presents, brooches, 
rings, earrings, etc., of which she always wore a large 
selection on her own person. These trinkets were in- 
tended to be presented, when occasion should arise, to 
the women and young girls of the towns through which 
she had to pass. She knew how to say a word of welcome 
to everyone, and so she made a very favourable impres- 
sion upon the inhabitants of Bordeaux. It was while she 
was in this town that she heard of the birth of Hortense's 
third son, he wlio was to carry on and to conclude the 
Napoleonic dynasty in such a lamentable manner. 

The emperor, who had joined her at Bordeaux, left her 
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to go to Bayonne or rather to Marrac ; and at the end of 
the month, she set off to join him. The castle of Marrac 
is one league distant from Bayonne ; it was much too 
small to contain the emperor's whole household. Nearly 
everyone had to find lodgings in the neighbourhood. 
Several persons, including the due and the duchesse de 
Bassano, went to Bayonne ; those persons whose duties 
obliged them to remain at Marrac were very badly 
housed ; for everyone, including Madame de Mont- 
morency and Madame Gazzani, had to be content with 
one small room. At last, at the end of three days, the 
whole court managed to find some sort of lodging. 

While the emperor, acting on M. de Talleyrand's bad 
advice, was maturing his horrible plans and getting more 
and more involved in the most iniqmtous and most dis- 
astrous of wars, the empress helped him to do the honours 
of Marrac to his Spanish guests. Napoleon often took 
Josephine for a row or for a drive during his leisure hours. 
The pair were now on good terms with each other. To 
the empress, those four months passed in travelling about 
from place to place seemed one of the happiest periods of 
her whole existence I Never had they been on more 
intimate terms : one would have thought that they were 
a newly-married couple on their honeymoon. " During 
these excursions Napoleon, notwithstanding the presence 
of an escort of chevau-legers, would pursue Josephine along 
the seashore and, with loud laughter, push her down to 
the very edge of the waves ; sometimes Josephine lost 
her slippers in her haste, whereupon the emperor would 
pick them up and fling them into the sea, thus obliging 
her to get into her carriage minus her shoes. "^ The 
• Frfiddric Masson : Napolion et les femmes. 
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evenings, however, were rather tedious ; and as cards 
were the only form of amusement to be found at Marrac, 
they were obliged to fall back upon whist ; although 
the empress was not very fond of this game, she always 
took a hand, but she invariably left the card-table when 
the emperor retired. 

The emperor, having settled matters in Spain according 
to his own liking, returned with the empress to Paris. 
The sovereigns, however, stopped more than once on 
the return journey, visiting Pau, Tarbes, Auch, and Tou- 
louse. From Toulouse the emperor went to Bordeaux, 
while the empress, who could no more resist drinking 
waters than she could resist physicking herself, wanted 
to take a cure at Bareges whither she turned her steps. 
But on reaching Bareges, a messenger brought her word 
that she must join the emperor at Bordeaux. So she 
started immediately in a sad frame of mind, for the news 
from Spain was decidedly bad. 

This time the town of Bordeaux accorded a far less 
cordial reception to the imperial pair than that of the 
previous April ; so they decided only to make a short 
stay. They then went on to La Rochelle, Napoleon 
Vendee (La Roche-sur-Yon) and Nantes. Here, at least, 
they were accorded an enthusiastic reception which made 
them forget the cold welcome of the town of Bordeaux. 
They then returned to the Tuileries. The news of the 
disaster of Baylen, which the emperor received while 
returning to Paris, made him more anxious than ever 
concerning his future. 

Napoleon wished to retrieve General Dupont's grievous 
losses as quickly as possible. He was anxious to take 
command in person of the French troops in Spain ; how- 
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ever, he wanted, before starting for the Peninsula, to be 
quite sure that Europe would keep quiet during his 
absence. But he wished, before all things, to reassure 
himself that the emperor Alexander would not deviate 
from the line of conduct which Napoleon had persuaded 
him to adopt at TUsitt. He suggested an interview. 

Alexander agreed. The interview took place at Erfurt, 
in which town the sovereigns spent the whole of October. 

Of course the empress could not take umbrage at this 
interview. If, however, she could have heard certain 
things which were said at that meeting, her peace of 
mind would have been strangely disturbed. " I am weary 
of this restless existence," Napoleon said one day to the 
emperor Alexander ; "I need rest ; I long to enjoy the 
home-life for which I am fitted. But that happiness," 
added he, apparently deeply moved, " is not for me. 
Can there be any home-life where there are no children ? 
And can I hope to have children ? My wife is ten years 
my senior. Forgive me : what I say is, perhaps, ridicu- 
lous ; but I feel I must tell you all my troubles and dis- 
appointments."^ 

It was not because Napoleon longed for a peaceful 
home-life that he spoke thus ; the above speech was 
prompted by personal ambition — or, if you prefer to call 
it so, by state-policy. He was preparing the way for the 
negotiations which he was going to charge M. de Talleyrand 
to make at the earliest opportunity, little thinking that 
this deceitful fellow was already beginning to betray the 
confidence which he had placed in him. 

That same evening, while the emperor Alexander was 
still revelling in the knowledge that the emperor of the 
» Talleyrand ; Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 447. 
L 
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French had considered him such a true friend that he had 
laid bare his most secret thoughts to him. Napoleon had 
a long interview with M. de Tallejrrand, told him all his 
plans and even mentioned that important subject, the 
divorce question. He said : " Fate exacts this sacrifice ; 
the peace of France requires it. I have no successor. 
Joseph is no good ; and he only has daughters. So I 
must found a dynasty ; and this I can only do by marry- 
ing a princess belonging to one of the principal royal 
families in Europe. The emperor Alexander has two 
sisters ; one of them is of a suitable age. Speak about the 
matter to Roumiantzoff ; tell him that as soon as I have 
finished my task in Spain, that I will do whatever he 
likes concerning Turkey. You wiU know what to say, 
for I know that you are in favour of my divorce ; the 
empress Josephine knows this also, so I warn you."i 

M. de Talleyrand remarked to the emperor that, 
instead of having an interview with M. de Roumiantzoff, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, it would be better for him 
to obtain an audience with the emperor Alexander him- 
self. Napoleon agreed with him. So M. de Talleyrand 
saw Alexander, fulfilled his mission, but in his own way, 
that is to say : he betrayed the confidence Napoleon had 
placed in him, so that the Russian sovereign only gave 
an evasive reply to the urgent messages of the emperor 
of the French, and threw all the blame upon his mother, 
" who could not make up her mind to part with her 
daughter," for the delay artfully caused by M. de Talley- 
rand in the hope that, by so doing, he could frustrate his 
master's plans for a Russian alliance. 

' Talleyrand : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 448. 
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Napoleon, on his return from Erfurt, starts for Spain — Sudden return 
to Paris — Caroline intrigues during his absence — Josephine's 
anxiety — War with Austria — The empress accompanies the em- 
peror to Strasburg, where she remains throughout the campaign — 
The empress's lack of dignity and moraUty — Her lack of sang- 
froid — ^The emperor returns to France and arrives at Fontainebleau 
— His anger — ^Divers incidents — Sojourn at Fontainebleau — ^The 
divorce question is again discussed — ^A hunting party at Grosbois 
— Josephine receives an English spy at the Tuileries — Josephine 
tells a he — Her grief — ^Napoleon informs her that he wishes to 
divorce her — She bursts into tears and pretends to faint — ^Napo- 
leon's kind-heartedness — The city of Paris gives a f Ste — ^The divorce 
ceremony — Effect made upon the nation and the army by the news 
of the divorce. 

NAPOLEON, on his return from Erfurt, only 
stayed a few days in Paris. As his presence 
was required in Spain, he started as soon as 
possible. The empress was grieved to see 
him set off without her and much regretted that she could 
not accompany him. Napoleon had to use all his authority 
in order to prevent her getting into the carriage with him. 
He reached Bayonne on November 3rd ; on the 7th 
he was at Vittoria ; and on December 2nd, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Austerlitz and the coronation, he 
arrived outside the walls of Madrid. 

Having retraced his steps, he was about to destroy the 
British army, when alarming despatches concerning 
Austria's attitude and also Murat's behaviour in Naples 
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and queen Caroline's conduct in Paris, made him deter- 
mine to leave Spain immediately. It was the faithful 
La Valette who informed Napoleon of his sister Caroline's 
intrigues. The latter aimed at nothing less than over- 
throwing the Empire with the help of M. de Talleyrand 
and Fouch^, so that Murat might usurp Napoleon's place 
on the throne of France. On learning this, Napoleon re- 
turned post-haste to Paris. He spent the winter in his 
capital making plans for a new campaign which he was 
about to make in Germany. 

As to what went on in Paris during the emperor's 
absence in Spain, Josephine herself tells us all about the 
matter in a conversation held February 28th, 1809, with 
Stanislas Girardin who had just returned from Spain ; 
this conversation was recorded by the latter in his 
Journal. The divorce question and Napoleon's possible 
death had been much discussed during the emperor's 
sojourn in Spain, as had already been the case during the 
campaign in Poland. " Some strange reconciliations took 
place while you were in Spain," remarked the empress to 
M. de Girardin ; " deadly enemies suddenly became 
friends again ; men who formerly never met now see 
each other every day. . . . The old intrigues, dating from 
the war with Prussia, have lately recommenced. This 
party (Murat, Fouch6 and Co.) is powerful and bids us 
defiance. Fouch6 is the very soul of the movement. 
When Murat ascended the throne of Naples, aU the news- 
papers in the pay of the police were filled with his praises. 
. . . Fouch^ loudly declared that Murat alone was worthy 
to be the emperor's successor, that he was the only person 
who inspired Europe with the requisite fear, and that he 
alone enjoyed the confidence of the army. He wrote a 
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letter in which he clearly told the emperor that France 
did not wish any of the emperor's brothers to succeed 
him. Luckily Bonaparte's eyes have been opened since 
his return. The letter of which I speak still exists : it is 
in M^neval's possession. This was the letter which was 
written last year in order to persuade the emperor to 
get a divorce. You cannot imagine how many plots are 
made in Paris to accomplish my downfall. I found on 
my return from Bayonne that a rumour had been pur- 
posely spread that Madame * * * was enceinte and that 
Bonaparte was responsible for her condition. Poor 
woman 1 although she is so pretty, there has never been 
the slightest intimacy between her and the emperor. 
The scandalmongers added that I was going to feign 
pregnancy and that, at the birth of her child I intended 
to pass myself off as its mother. 

" Murat, although secretly in favour of this vulgar im- 
posture, said : ' Caroline and I would never allow such a 
thing ; I should rid myself of the bastard.' Now suppos- 
ing Bonaparte had any children — but he has none " 
(Josephine did not know that he had two sons), " should 
we not be at liberty to adopt them ? "^ And this was the 
subject which was discussed in Josephine's salon. M. de 
Girardin was not the only person to whom she unbosomed 
herself ; she treated everyone with the same confidence 
and frankness. 2 And yet she ought to have been on her 
guard and more careful of what she said : her words 
might have been repeated and might have done her much 
harm. She was perfectly well aware that the party, 
headed by Mme. Murat and her husband, whose most 

* Stanislas Girardin : Journal et Souvenirs, Vol. II, p. 320. 
" Ibid., p. 108. 
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zealous agent, as she had learnt since her sojourn at Fon- 
tainebleau, was Fouche, was still endeavouring to persuade 
the emperor to divorce her. Now Fouche had just made 
up his little disagreement with M. de Talleyrand : this 
was a very significant fact ; and Josephine felt, more 
than saw, that it was so. But she still hoped, by making 
people believe that she was ready and willing to adopt, 
by common consent with her husband, any children 
whom he might have by any other woman or women, to 
avert the storm which was rumbling overhead. All this 
proves that the unfortunate creature was entirely devoid 
of any sense of morality. How true it is that when once 
we begin to give in to some wretched little question of 
interest, we soon find ourselves obliged to yield more and 
more, until we have nothing left. 

In the meanwhile the Austrians had bestirred them- 
selves and invaded Bavaria. 

On April 13th, at four o'clock in the morning, the 
emperor started off on this new campaign. The empress 
accompanied him as far as Strasburg where she was to 
remain until the end of the war. She was not long alone : 
the queen of Westphalia, the queen of Holland and her 
sons, the grand-duke and the grand-duchess of Baden 
came in succession to stay with her. Life was rather 
monotonous in Strasburg. The chroniclers of those days 
record no particularly interesting events during the 
empress's sojourn in that town, except the following 
ancedote which shows Josephine in her true colours. 

During the campaign M. Pfister, one of the royal 
stewards, suddenly went mad. The attack was not 
dangerous, but it necessitated the unfortunate man's 
removal to a lunatic asylum. It seems that the poor 
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steward's madness consisted in making indecent gestures 
whenever he found himself in the presence of other people. 
The emperor, who was very kind to all his servitors, sent 
him to Paris to be taken care of. The empress Josephine 
heard what had happened to him and that he was passing 
through Strasburg. She wanted to see him. They told 
her that the poor fellow was in such a state of imbecility 
that he might forget himself in her presence and say or 
do something improper. She insisted. So Pfister was 
brought to see her. No one would have guessed from the 
first words uttered by the poor man that he was mad ; 
but the empress imprudently, and evidently purposely, 
remarked to him : " Well, Pfister, did you see many fine 
women during your journey ? " These words were cal-» 
culated to provoke an attack of frenzy — and this was just 
what happened. He suddenly lost the little sense which 
he still possessed and began " to speak in such an im- 
proper fashion and to make use of such disgusting and 
yet grotesque gestures, that her Majesty ended by laugh- 
ing and enjoying herself immensely "^ This was how the 
good Josephine amused herself : by laughing and gazing 
at the sad spectacle of human misery ; and her chief 
waiting-woman, who relates this nasty incident, seems to 
dehght in telling it. She does not seem to realize that the 
empress of the French, Napoleon's wife, even a peasant 
woman, ought to have something better to do than to 
laugh at a poor lunatic's ravings. 

La grande Mademoiselle, the grand-daughter of Henri 

IV, was not unlike the empress Josephine in this respect. 

She relates in her memoirs that, while on a visit to her 

aunt (a natural daughter of Henri IV) who was the 

* Mile. Avrillon : Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 132. 
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mother-abbess of the abbey of Font6vrault, she learnt 
that a poor crazy woman was shut up in a dungeon. Did 
she want to soothe her and to try and ameUorate her 
condition ? Not a bit of it — she wanted to be amused. 
" I rushed off to the dungeon," says she, " and I did not 
come out again until supper-time." On the morrow, the 
abbess, who had noticed how her niece had enjoyed the 
poor woman's ravings, produced another lunatic for her 
amusement. " As there were no more lunatics for the 
next day's amusement," adds Mademoiselle, flippantly, 
" I feigned an attack of the spleen and departed not- 
withstanding my aunt's entreaties." A century and a 
half had elapsed since the day when the abbess of Fonte- 
vrault treated her niece to an entertainment which proved 
both parties to be utterly devoid of any feelings of 
humanity. And yet morality seemed to have made but 
little progress among the female portion of the nobility. 
And then there was something peculiarly repulsive in the 
delight which Josephine displayed on beholding Pfister ; 
it was the peculiar form of madness from which he was 
suffering which made her want to see the lunatic. This 
fact in itself shows a depraved mind and a repugnant 
lack of morality ; it shocks us. Any woman who had 
had any self-respect would have never wished to hear 
the things which the poor idiot might have said ; and it 
was infamous of her to laugh at the ravings of a madman 
for whom any really kind-hearted person would have felt 
pity. So we see the empress, notwithstanding the fact 
that she was old enough to know better, notwithstanding 
the dignity which her exalted position ought to have 
conferred on her (although that dignity was not natural 
and was only on the surface), notwithstanding the dangers 
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which surrounded France and herself in particular, the 
empress Josephine was still the same frivolous creature 
who used to burst into fits of silly laughter over the 
stupidest stories, who appreciated the doings of Fr^re 
Jean des Entommeuresi much more than the virtues 
of Saint Vincent de Paul, whom Cardinal Maury loved to 
amuse and who so annoyed the emperor " whose mind 
was not attuned to such follies. "« This was only another 
form of the depraved curiosity which made her delight 
one day to exhibit an unfortunate dwarf before the First 
Consul while the latter was on a visit to La Malmaison. 
Had she not lately keenly enjoyed (and this was a more 
innocent pastime) making the duchesse de Dantzig re- 
count, for the pleasure of repeating it herself, a certain 
anecdote which was only fit to be whispered from one 
person to another, concerning the singular way in which 
the marechale had sought and found a diamond which a 
dishonest lackey had stolen from her ? It seems that the 
marechale related this adventiure in a most amusing 
manner. But was it very dignified of the empress of 
the French to make her relate it just for the vulgar 
pleasure of hearing the good woman use some extremely 
indecent expressions P^ And, then, was it quite seemly 
to repeat it to the ladies of the palace ? 
. While the empress and her daughter were amusing 

^ A character in Rabelais' Garganlua. 

' Duchesse d'Abrantds : Histoire des salons de Paris, Vol. Ill, p. 177. 

' This is how Mile. Avrillon, the empress's waiting-woman, relates 
the anecdote : "I must confess that I am much perplexed how to 
recount it ; in fact, I should pass it over in silence had I not heard it 
from the empress herself, who was nearly dying with laughter as she 
told me the story. However, I wiU not reproduce the marichaie's free- 
spoken expressions. A very fine diamond had been stolen from her ; 
suspecting one of her servants to be the thief, she sent for him and 
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themselves with these foolish pastimes, the French army 
was making the terrible campaign of Essling and Wagram. 
The bloody battle of Essling, followed by the retreat 
of the army to the island of Lobau, was considered, if 
we believe M. de Metternich, as a defeat when the news 
arrived in France. " Hardly had I alighted from my 
carriage," says he, " when I received a message from the 
empress begging me to go to her during the course of the 
evening. I found her much concerned as to the possible 
consequences of the event in question. She acquainted 
me with what she had heard ; I was no longer able to 
doubt of the gravity of the disaster. The details were so 
precise, so minute, that Josephine was certain that I 
should find, on reaching Vienna, that negotiations had 
already been begun. The empress even thought that I 
might meet Napoleon on his way back to France." * In 
fact the news of the battle of Essling seems to have de- 
moralized the empress whose courage was limited to 
listening to a poor lunatic's ravings. She forgot that the 
army of Italy under the nominal command of her son 
Eugene, to whom, luckily for him, Macdonald was acting 
mentor, was about to join the army of the Danube. 
By thinking that the emperor would consent to treat 
with the enemy after losses which could be easily repaired 
as soon as he had plenty of forces at hand, and by sup- 
posing that he was on his way back to France, Josephine 
gave Napoleon credit for a plan strangely in contradiction 

ordered everyone but him to leave the room ; she then set about 
searching him ; as she could find nothing, she commanded him to 
take oS all his clothes, and in that state . . . well, in that state, she 
still continued to search him. I can say no more except that the 
diamond was found." (Mile. Avrillon : M4moires,{Vo\. II, p. 117.) 
* Prince de Metternich : M4moires, Vol. I, p. 73. 
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with his usual line of conduct. Ah ! how wise he was not 
to let her meddle with his affairs ! 

At last letters arrived and the nation was reassured ; 
the news of the victory of Wagram gave people cause to 
hope that the war would soon come to an end. The armis- 
tice of Znaim was signed and the emperor stayed three 
months at Schonbrunn while the peace negotiations were 
being concluded. 

Meanwhile the empress left Strasburg in order to go 
to La Malmaison, where she again allowed herself to be 
worried by fears for her future. This continual separation, 
this sort of chronic divorce was discussed by the whole of 
Paris ; the abortive attempt of a young German named 
Stabs to assassinate the emperor, had reawakened the 
burning question of a successor and likewise the divorce 
question. 

As for the emperor, who had not yet begun to think 
of an alliance with Austria, he wrote to the due de Vicence, 
his ambassador at Saint-Petersburg, to tell the emperor 
Alexander that he had every reason to believe that his 
master, urged by the whole of France, was prepared to 
divorce his present wife. Napoleon also instructed him 
to ascertain from Alexander whether he might hope to 
receive his sister's hand in marriage and to obtain an 
explicit reply. Alexander pretended to be astonished 
and tried to gain time by sending evasive answers : first 
he wanted to know if Napoleon would give him a free 
hand in Poland and if he would let him keep this big slice 
of the European cake all to himself. Then Napoleon, in his 
turn, began to prevaricate ; in short, he seemed very disin- 
clined to give a satisfactory reply. The relations between 
the two sovereigns therefore became slightly strained. 
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- This time the emperor, on leaving Vienna, had deter- 
mined, no matter what happened, to tell the empress that 
he had made up his mind to divorce her. People had 
reason to believe from despatches received from Saint- 
Petersburg, that he was going to marry princess Catherine, 
the emperor Alexander's sister ; but the authorities in 
that town hastened to marry this princess to prince 
George of Oldenburg. So the grand-duchess Anna, who 
at that time was still only fifteen years of age, was the 
only sister now unmarried. 

Napoleon, knowing how weak he always became when 
he found himself in Josephine's presence, and well aware 
with what obstinacy the latter, mistrustful of him and of 
herself, clung to her position as empress, which she 
realized she was on the point of losing, wanted to prevent 
any attempt at a reconciliation. So he ordered the palace 
of Fontainebleau to be prepared to receive him as he 
intended to go there on his return from Austria ; this 
building, situated in the Cour du Cheval^ blinc, once the 
&cole militaire, had been arranged in apartments and 
furnished with the new furniture ordered by him in order 
to give employment to the manufactories of Lyons and 
the Parisian workmen. Perhaps he only had these 
alterations carried out in order to hide a fact which looked 
very insignificant but which in itself was of great import- 
ance ; under pretence of erecting new buildings, he had 
the door of communication between his own apartments 
and those of the empress, which hitherto had always been 
left open, blocked up ; he did not dare to do so openly ; 
he had to make some lame excuse about the architect 
and his plans. So weak was the homme des siicles ! He 
quite lost his courage as soon as he found himself in his 
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wife's presence 1 Was he not still the same man who had 
not dared to turn a troublesome dog out of his wife's 
room ? 1 

As soon as peace had been signed at Vienna, the em- 
peror set of£ to return to France. From Munich he 
announced his approaching arrival to Josephine in the 
following terms : " October 21st, — My friend, I start in 
an hour's time. I shall reach Fontainebleau either the 
26th or the 27th ; you may go, together with a few of 
your ladies, to meet me there. Napoleon." 

On leaving Munich the emperor travelled post-haste. 
He only remained for a very short time at Kehl ; and he 
did not again alight from his carriage until he reached 
Fontainebleau where he had ordered his household, as 
well as the empress's household, to come and meet him ; 
his Ministers were also told to bring him their reports. 

On October 26th, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
Napoleon descended from his carriage before the gate of 
the palace of Fontainebleau. The grand-marshal of the 
palace was there to receive him ; several domestics were 
also there, but there was no empress ! . . . Had the 
emperor made all this haste only to arrive at Fontaine- 
bleau before her ? and had he done so that he might be 
able to complain, on alighting from his carriage, of her 
dilatory behaviour, make a scene and thus prevent all 
return of affection between them ? The relations between 
husband and wife would necessarily be strained in future ; 
and this state of affairs would facilitate the separation 
which the emperor had q\iite decided must take place. 
It was just hke him to make an excuse in order to block 
up, as if by accident, the passage between his apartments 
1 See The Wife of General Bonaparte, pp. 76 and 77. 
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and those of his wife, and to try to get people to back 
him up when the moment came for him to express his 
desire to obtain the divorce which, notwithstanding the 
fact that he really wished it, he dreaded no less than 
Josephine dreaded it. 

So the emperor, on alighting from his carriage, found 
no one except Duroc to receive him. He sent a messenger 
to Saint-Cloud with orders to announce his arrival, and 
then he began to inspect the new apartments which had 
been arranged during his absence. He was impatient, 
nervous and irritated ; he pulled out his watch every 
minute, got up from his seat, walked a few paces, sat down 
again, and swore ; in short, he seemed in a very bad 
temper. 

A few minutes later CambacerSs and Fouch6 appeared. 
" Why," said Napoleon to the arch-chancellor, " why has 
the nation been alarmed during my absence ? Why 
have people exaggerated the dangers to which I was 
exposed ? Do they think that my death would be the 
signal for a revolution ? " 

" Sire," replied Cambac6r&, " it is very natural that 
the nation should be alarmed at the dangers with which 
their sovereign is threatened. Although the order of 
succession has been regulated by the imperial constitu- 
tion, as long as there is no direct heir to the throne the 
country can have no confidence in its future." 

Fouch6 laid even greater stress upon the point to which 
Cambac6r§s had just alluded. "Your Majesty," said 
he, " must be well aware that the question of succession, 
when there is no direct heir, always gives rise to much 
conjecture and to many claims. There is not a single 
marshal who would not try to dispose of your heritage 
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if we had the misfortune to lose you. They are Alex- 
ander's Heutenants ; they all want kingdoms for them- 
selves. ... "1 

The emperor dismissed him and remained plunged in 
thought. These words were but the echo of what he felt 
in his own heart. This conversation had something to 
do with the cold welcome which he afterwards accorded 
to the empress. 

At last, about four o'clock in the afternoon, a carriage 
was heard outside. The emperor hastily descended, and 
while the step was being lowered, glanced eagerly into 
the carriage. Josephine was not there. " Where is the 
empress ? " said he. He was informed that her carriage 
would arrive a quarter of an hour later. " That's a good 
thing ! " replied he. He then went upstairs again, shut 
himself into his little library and began to write. 

At six o'clock, when it was already dark, the cracking 
of postillion's whips announced the arrival of another 
carriage. The emperor rang and asked who had come. 

"It is her Majesty, the empress ! " replied the foot- 
man. 

" Good ! " said he, and he went on writing. 

The empress was extremely vexed, on alighting from 
her carriage, to learn that the emperor had arrived in 
the morning, and she was ready to cry when she saw 
that he had not come to meet her. She went upstairs 
and was shown into the little library. Napoleon continued 
to write. "Ah ! " said he, looking up, " there you are, 
madame. You did well to come, for I was just going off 
to Saint-Cloud." And then he bent his head down again 
as if to continue writing ; but the truth of the matter 
1 De Barante : Souvenirs, Vol. I. 
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was that he could not hold up his head, so ashamed was 
he of his mean behaviour. 

Josephine, quite abashed, remained standing in the 
middle of the room, unable to understand what was the 
matter and much surprised that her husband did not 
jump up, clasp her in his arms and kiss her after his long 
absence. Had he not just concluded a very fatiguing 
campaign, won fresh honours and glory for himself, run 
many risks and been wounded outside Ratisbon ? 
Josephine could not make out what was the matter with 
her husband, but she felt that he wanted to find fault with 
her, and tears suddenly gushed from her eyes. But 
Napoleon could no longer continue this line of conduct 
which he himself realized was unjust and cruel ; he rose 
from his seat, held out his arms to his wife, and asked her 
to forgive him for his cold welcome. They kissed each 
other. The empress then went to dress for dinner and 
reappeared, one hour and a half later, beautifully dressed 
with blue flowers and silver wheat-ears in her hair ; she 
had put on a white satin polonaise bordered with swans- 
down ; the effect of the whole thing was most picturesque. 
" I haven't been long dressing, have I ? " asked she with 
a sweet smile. The emperor who, no doubt because he 
knew that he was in the wrong, still felt rather cross, 
contented himself with pointing to the clock. He rose, 
gave her his hand in order to conduct her to the dining- 
room as was the custom in those days, and said to MM. 
Decr^s and de Montalivet who had just arrived : " I 
will be with you in five minutes." — " But, my dear 
friend," said Josephine who doubtless was not displeased, 
after the reprimand which she had just received, to see 
these two Ministers and thus avoid a tete-d-tete dinner 
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with the emperor — " but, my friend, these gentlemen 
have only just arrived from Paris and have not dined." 

" Ah ! that's true ! " And he begged them to dine 
with him. After dinner there was a small reception at 
which the emperor seemed determined by his amiability 
to make the empress forget the rather unkind reception 
which he had accorded to her. 

Napoleon and Josephine remained at Fontainebleau 
until November 14th ; but they were not happy there. 
There was no longer any cordiality between the two 
sovereigns. As soon as they were alone together, the 
emperor became reserved, silent and preoccupied in his 
manner, as he had done on another occasion just before 
starting for Bayonne ; the empress, not knowing what 
to say, wanted to talk but was afraid to break silence, so 
beset was she with melancholy forebodings ; she also 
felt embarrassed. These meetings eventually became so 
painful that the emperor avoided them as much as 
possible. 

One day, while Josephine was cross-examining M. de 
Bausset, the prefect of the palace who had accompanied 
the emperor on his last campaign in Germany, concern- 
ing his life at Schonbrunn, she took it into her head to 
ask him if he knew why the private door of communica- 
tion between the emperor's apartments and her own 
had been walled up. M. de Bausset suspected, like every- 
one else, that the architect had not acted without first 
going to the emperor for orders and that Napoleon must 
have seen and approved the plans before the works were 
commenced ; and then, if the thing had been done with- 
out his consent, everybody would have heard of it ! 

M 
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But he had said nothing. So M. de Bausset gave an 
evasive reply, whereupon Josephine retorted : " Believe 
me, monsieur, there is some mystery about the matter, "i 

She guessed, nay, she knew very well what that mystery 
was. The emperor, on his return to Paris, instead of 
getting into the same carriage with her as he always did, 
made the journey on horseback. Was not that significant ? 
The whole court, and what was more, the servants, the 
outriders and the lackeys all noticed these signs of a 
crisis in the imperial establishment ; and their remarks 
and their conjectures soon became public property. So 
the rumours of a divorce began to circulate anew and to 
take a more likely appearance of truth. Things came to 
such a pass that at one of the empress's receptions the 
whole pack of titled menials — and they can be very 
despicable at times — ^guessing her approaching disgrace 
and thinking to please the emperor, actually dared to 
show disrespect to the empress who, if she was ever kind 
to anyone, was certainly so to her ladies-in-waiting and 
to her household in general. " While she was walking 
round the salon in order to address, as was her habit to 
do, a kind word to each in turn, the ladies of the palace 
sat down and began to talk and laugh aloud with the 
emperor's officers just as if she were not present." ^ 

Could she have a more fatal proof of the master's 
disfavour than this insolent behaviour on the part of 
th€ imperial servitors ? 

Even when back in Paris the couple seemed embarrassed 
when alone together. This state of affairs was intolerable, 
and Napoleon for long had felt that it was so. He knew 

1 De Bausset : Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 2. 

' Stanislas Girardin : Journal et Souvenirs, Vol. II, p. 338. 
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that everybody talked of the divorce and that the 
Parisians looked upon it as a certainty. 

So he repeated the proposal which he had made on a 
previous occasion and begged her to ask for a divorce 
herself, as a proof of her affection and devotion to his 
interests. 

But Josephine could not understand self-sacrifice ; she 
could not make up her mind to take the initiative, as the , 
emperor had asked her to do for the third time ; but she 
obstinately continued to exercise that gentle, passive 
resignation which stands in lieu of courage to the weak 
and timid. All this would have been very fine ; but she 
was wrong not to keep silent with all the people with 
whom she came in contact : she told everyone, flower- 
sellers, modistes, shopkeepers, doctors, chambermaids 
what the emperor had said ; and her words were re- 
peated all over Paris ; her enemies caught them up and 
reported them to the emperor who promptly flew into a 
passion. 

One day when Napoleon, in arguing with her, tried to 
persuade her to ask for a divorce herself, she replied that 
she did not do so, not because she regretted her throne, 
but because she could not bear to leave him. She cried 
and was much moved by her own words ; her voice was 
so like the voice of a broken-hearted little child crying 
itself to sleep, that it was quite piteous to hear her. 
" Don't try to touch me," said the emperor to her, " I 
still love you ; but a politician has no heart, he must 
only have brains. I will give you five million francs per 
annum and a dominion of which Rome shall be the 
capital."^ 

1 Stanislas Girardin : Journal et Souvenirs, Vol. II, p. 344. 
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This speech of Napoleon's is remarkable : he thus 
disposed of the city which he had already robbed of its 
pope ; and he gave as a sop to his elderly wife, this woman 
whose liaison with him had been legalized by a somewhat 
irregular marriage, the city of Saint Peter, the eternal 
city ! What significance lay in the emperor's words ! 

But the empress did not want to go to Rome and still 
continued to cry. " Do you know," continued the 
emperor in his endeavours, no doubt, to resist the tender 
feelings which he felt tugging at his heart, " this divorce 
will be an episode in my life : what a scene for a tragedy ! " 

No more was said about the matter that day. 

It was about this time that Marshal Berthier, prince 
de Neufchatel and prince de Wagram, invited the 
emperor and the empress, together with several members 
of the court, to a hunting party on his property at 
Grosbois which had once belonged to General Moreau. 
Josephine, who now saw that her case was hopeless, was 
very sad indeed; the emperor seemed cheerful, but it 
was easy to see that his gaiety was only assumed. The 
fgte, notwithstanding the cold and the fact that the 
empress looked as if she were a mute at a funeral, seems 
to have been fairly successful. There were a certain 
number of young women in hunting costume who con- 
stituted the most brilliant staff the marshal had ever had 
around him. The hunt itself was most successful. The 
occupants of the carriages which followed their Majesties' 
equipage did not seem to feel the gloom which reigned 
between the imperial pair. The ladies, to the number of 
twenty, laughed and chattered as gaily as in the happy 
days following the victory of Austerlitz. At dinner, a 
reinforcement of twenty other young women who had 
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not followed the hunt, arrived. Everything went off 
remarkably well and the empress became more cheerful. 

Comical incidents sometimes happen at the most un- 
expected and unsuitable moments ; and that was just 
what happened after dinner. On leaving the dining-room, 
the guests went into a big hall which Berthier had had 
arranged as a theatre, and here the company soon took 
their places in order to see a theatrical performance. 
The curtain rose and then the play began. ... To the 
amazement of all the guests, the company from the 
Varietes, which Berthier had engaged to come to Grosbois, 
began a piece which for the last year had had great 
success in Paris but which contained many allusions to 
the strained relations then existing between the imperial 
pair. This piece was called : Cadet-Roussel, professor of 
elocution. It was by Aude : one would have thought that 
it was by Fouche ; it seemed to have been written in 
order to persuade the Parisians to back up M. Fouch6's 
plans. Cadet-Roussel, that fictitious personage whose 
wonderful adventures used to delight our parents so much, 
at every turn points out the necessity for a divorce be- 
cause " he wants to have descendants and ancestors." 
But then he suddenly changes his mind and says : "I 
know what my present wife is like, but I don't know 
what my future wife will be like." We may imagine the 
guests' astonishment ! Napoleon was perhaps more sur- 
prised than anyone else, but he stifled his anger and pre- 
tended not to have noticed anything. As for Josephine, 
she did not know what to think. As for Berthier, at first 
he did not see the egregious blunder he had made in not 
ascertaining what play the actors intended to perform 
before the sovereigns ; but, on catching the first allusion. 
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he changed colour and from that moment until the end 
of the last act he suffered tortures ; he realized his clumsy 
imprudence and the awful results which his stupid con- 
duct might have : what could the emperor think of him ? 
The poor prince de Neufchatel and de Wagram did not 
know what to do. He had, as we know, a bad habit of 
biting his nails : he bit them to the quick that night. 
Luckily the piece came to an end at last, or the fingers 
themselves would have disappeared. As for the guests, 
they were tired of trying to hide their embarrassment. 
The theatrical performance was followed by a ball ; but 
it was some time before the music and dancing could 
dispel the gloom which the unlucky Cadet-Roussel had 
spread among the guests, all of whom had their own 
private reasons for feeling uncomfortable. 

Matters were now advancing more rapidly. 

One morning early in November, the emperor clad in 
a green fur-trimmed redingote and followed by Duroc, 
hastily entered the hotel inhabited by Madame Mere. 
Madame Letizia was then living in the hotel de Brienne, 
now the war-office. 

He stayed more than an hour with his mother. While 
they were together, the grand-marshal conversed with 
Madame Junot, duchesse d'Abrantes, who happened to 
be on duty that day as dame de service. 

" There's thunder about," said Duroc ; '^ the divorce 
question is more than ever to the fore. The empress, 
who has never been able to understand her real position, 
hasn't even got that second sight which comes to the 
dying in their last moments. No ray lightens up her 
path to show her all the dangers awaiting her. Day after 
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day she pesters the emperor, as if she could endear herself 
to him merely by repeating the same words over and over 
again. It is ridiculous ! "^ 

" What is going on, then ? Is there anything new ? " 

" Ever5rthing is nearly settled," said Duroc. " And 
yet during the last few days Napoleon's determination 
has wavered somewhat. But the empress's stupidity has 
spoiled everything. And then, the emperor, since his 
return to Paris, has received so many complaints from 
shopkeepers and purveyors to whom the empress has not 
paid what she owed, that he is much exasperated. He 
might have passed this over, but yesterday an extra- 
ordinary incident happened. It seems that Madame 
Mere is mixed up in it, and the emperor has come to clear 
up the matter for himself." 

This was the extraordinary incident : 

Napoleon had strictly forbidden all dealers in second- 
hand clothes and jewels to come inside the Tuileries or 
Saint-Cloud under any pretext whatsoever. At first 
many had come to offer Josephine their most beautiful 
jewels and trinkets, certain that anything which they 
might show her would be bought without any haggling 
over prices : they knew that, sooner or later, they could 
get themselves paid. But the emperor had declared that 
he did not wish the empress to wear jewds which had 
already been worn by other women. 

One of these wardrobe-dealers, whom the emperor 
had met in a passage, had even been shown to the door 
by his command. It was useless to tell him that this 
dealer in cast-off clothes had only come to try and get 

1 Dnchesse d'Abrantds : Histaire des salons de Paris, Vol. Ill, 
p. 390- 
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the waiting-women to buy her goods ; he repHed : " The 
waiting-women may go and buy their things wherever 
they hke, but I do not wish these wardrobe-dealers to set 
foot in my house." 

And in order to ensure obedience, for he did not wish 
evil-disposed persons to enter the palace under pretence 
of selling their wares to the waiting-women, he used to 
ask from time to time if any of " those cheats " had been 
seen inside the gat^ of the Tuileries. 

Napoleon had gone to hunt at Fontainebleau the day 
before coming to pay this early visit to Madame Mtre. 
About midday, as sport was not good and as rain was 
beginning to fall, the emperor thought he had been out 
long enough and ordered his suite to prepare to return 
to Paris. Night was falling as his carriage drove up to 
the gates of the Tuileries. A strange presentiment that 
he was about to surprise his wife doing what she ought 
not to do made him send word by an outrider to the effect 
that the guards were neither to present arms nor to beat 
the usual salute. By so doing he was able to ascend the 
palace staircase without anyone in the Tuileries being 
aware of his arrival. He hastened towards the empress's 
apartment. 

We know how this grown-up child loved games of 
patience and fortune-telling ; but not content with telling 
her own fortune by cards, she was weak and foolish 
enough to have recourse to the services of professional 
fortune-tellers. The emperor had often laughed at her 
for her folly ; then, becoming more in earnest, he had 
forbidden her to hold any communication with people 
whose profession it was to predict the future. M^neval 
says : "I myself heard him forbid her to go and consult 
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Mile. Lenormand. He even had this celebrated jongleuse 
arrested. Josephine shrouded her interviews with this 
woman in mystery, and never was her steward able to 
ascertain what price she paid for her predictions. "^ But 
Josephine no longer heeded her husband's commands 
either on this or any other subject ; and with her usual 
inconsiderateness, without thinking what might happen ^ 
if the emperor heard that she had disobeyed him (as he 
would be sure to do sooner or later) Josephine continued 
to see Mile. Lenormand ; she received her in private and 
overwhelmed her with presents and money which would 
have been better distributed among the hundreds of 
widows and orphans who had suffered by her husband's 
colossal enterprises. She did not confine herself to con- 
sulting Mile. Lenormand. Like a sick man who knows 
that he is doomed but who goes on consulting doctors 
until he finds one complacent enough to let him hope 
for an impossible cure, Josephine summoned to the 
Tuileries everyone in Paris who professed to tell for- 
tunes by cards, coffee-grounds, and other similar foolish- 
ness. Now there happened to be in Paris at that time 
a man who was all the rage with foolish people for his 
skill in reading the future from the stars. Wonderful 
stories were told of his talent. This man, who was young, 
handsome, even distinguished-looking, only consented to 
consult the stars for the love of his art, or, as he said, 
his science. So he refused to accept any fees. He was 
a German, and his name was Hermann. Naturally the 
ladies told the empress about him, and Josephine, one 
day, mentioned his name during dinner in the emperor's 

* Mdneval : Mimoires pour servir d I'histoire de NapoUon, Vol. Ill, 
p. 115. 
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presence and praised his skill. Napoleon, who was per- 
fectly well aware that she only said this because she was 
dying to consult him and wanted her husband's permis- 
sion to do so, said nothing ', but on leaving the table he 
ordered inquiries to be made concerning this Hermann. 
The result of these inquiries was not favourable to the 
person in question ; no one knew exactly who he was, 
but the police had their eye upon him. When the em- 
peror had read this report, he said to Josephine : " Yes- 
terday you mentioned to me a certain person called 
Hermann : I forbid you to see this fellow or to summon 
him to the palace. I have made inquiries about him, 
and he is suspected of certain malpractices." Josephine 
promised as usual : promises meant nothing to her. But 
the fact that she had been forbidden to see Hermann 
only made her more anxious to consult him. As the 
emperor was going to hunt at Fontainebleau, she thought 
it a splendid opportunity to satisfy her curiosity. 

" What does it matter ? " thought she, with her usual 
easy-going morality ; " he will know nothing about it." 

So when the emperor, having alighted from his car- 
riage, entered the empress's apartment, he found Jose- 
phine seated between the German, Hermann, and a 
dealer in old clothes, before a table covered with carefully- 
arranged cards ; he immediately recognized the latter as 
the person whom he himself, not so very long ago, had 
turned out of the palace ! 

If the emperor wanted an excuse to find fault with 
Josephine, he must have been pleased : it would have 
been difficult for any woman to have slighted her hus- 
band's wishes more deliberately. And that husband was 
Napoleon 1 
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The emperor's fury was terrible to behold : he rushed 
at Josephine ; his eyes were flashing, his lips trembling, 
and his hand was raised. . . . 

" How dare you disobey my commands ? " cried he 
in a shrill voice. " How is it that I find you in the 
company of such people ? " 

Josephine was thunderstruck. Without thinking what 
she was saying any more than she had thought what 
she was doing, trembling, bewildered, she sheltered 
herself behind a lie, like a naughty schoolgirl found at 
fault, and replied : " It was Madame Letizia who recom- 
mended her to me." And with her hand she pointed 
towards the wardrobe-dealer who, not one whit less 
terrified than herself, had run to hide behind the window- 
curtains. 

" And this man ! . . . How is it that he is here, in 
the empress's room ? " 

" It was madame who brought him," said the distracted 
Josephine, casting a beseeching glance towards the 
woman. 

At that moment the German, who at first thought that 
the emperor was going to throttle him, said in a loud 
voice : 

" I did not think when I came to the palace of the 
emperor of the French, that my life or my liberty would 
be threatened. I came because I was summoned. I 
wished to unveil the future to her who beUeves in my 
science. ... As for you. Sire, you would do better to 
consult the stars than to defy them." 

" Who are you, then ? " cried the emperor in a voice 
so choked with anger that he could scarcely articulate ; 
" and what are you doing in Paris ? " 
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" You see what I am doing," answered the German, 
pointing to the cards with which the table was covered. 
" Who am I ? ... do I know myself ? And which of 
us mortals can know who or what he is ? " 

Napoleon said nothing. He darted a look of inexpres- 
sible anger on the three actors in this scene and went out 
banging the door. He hurried off to Duroc and told him 
in a few words that a man and a woman, whom he wished 
to see hunted instantly out of the palace, were with the 
empress. Duroc immediately executed his master's 
commands. 

But the Emperor had not forgotten what the empress 
had told him : namely that it was Madame Mere who 
had sent the fortune-teller and the wardrobe-dealer to 
her. 

Instead of writing to his mother, which would have 
obliged the latter to take her secretary into her confidence 
— it is well known that la signora Letizia, like many 
another Corsican woman of that time, could scarcely 
sign her own name — Napoieon went to call upon her 
early the next morning. It was while he was conversing 
with her that Duroc related this episode to the young 
duchesse d'Abrantes. When, after an hour's conversa- 
tion, the emperor left his mother, he was quite pale : he 
had been crying. 

La signora Letizia repeated to Madame Junot what 
Duroc had just told her, and added that the young 
German, who had invented this most ingenious and 
most audacious plan in order to get admission to the 
Tuileries and to make the empress tell him all he wanted 
to know, was nothing but a spy and, what is more, a 
very clever spy in the pay of the English government. 
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The police, having learnt this fact, had immediately 
informed the emperor. 

As for Madame Mere, if she really had anything to do 
in the matter, it was unwiUingly and unwittingly. 

On the morrow of the incident at the Tuileries, she was 
awakened at seven o'clock in the morning by a messenger 
from the empress who brought her a letter marked : 
Very important and strictly confidential. In this letter 
Josephine, continuing her system of lies, begged her 
mother-in-law to tell the emperor, supposing he should 
question her concerning a dealer in shawls or in cast-off 
clothes, that she had recommended the woman and sent 
her to her. 

The good Madame Letizia, quite in the dark as to 
what had really happened and thinking that her 
daughter-in-law's extravagance had got the latter into 
some scrape which she did not wish her husband to 
know of, saw no reason why she should refuse the em- 
press this favour. 

This extremely early morning visit from the emperor, 
who came but seldom to call upon his mother, ought to 
have made her suspect that something more serious had 
happened than the mere purchase of a few shawls from 
a milliner other than the person who usually provided 
the empress with such articles. But after the first words 
of explanation, she saw that it was something much 
more serious than an affair of chiffons ; and on learning 
that the life of her son, her son Napolione, was perhaps 
in danger, she told him all she knew ; that is to say, she 
told him what the empress had just done ; and then she 
gave him Josephine's letter. 

" I hope," added she, as she was relating this curious 
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story to her companion, " I hope that this time the 
empeJor will be brave enough to make up his mind to a 
deed which not only all France, but all Europe is anxiously 
awaiting ; he must get a divorce." 

The good woman was furious with the empress for 
daring to mix her up in this nasty business. And then 
this strait-laced Corsican woman could not get over 
her astonishment when she thought of her daughter-in- 
law's impudence, lack of self-respect and cool behaviour 
in applying to her, the mother of the Bonapartes, with 
whom she was almost at daggers drawn, in order to hide 
from the emperor an inconceivable act of thoughtless- 
ness, the consequences of which might be extremely 
serious. 

Madame de R^musat, " who was more like Josephine's 
friend than a lady of the palace," had already done 
everything, during the visit of the court to Fontaine- 
bleau in 1807, to shield the empress from the coming 
storm : her intervention with M. de Talleyrand, an old 
friend of the family, had had something to do with the 
counter negotiation which the vice-grand-elector had 
tried to persuade Napoleon to countenance, not indeed 
because he wanted to oppose his plans for a divorce, but 
because he wanted to oust Fouch6 out of the affair and 
adjourn the solution of the problem until a more favour- 
able opportunity should arise. Madame de R^musat, 
who continued to protect the empress's interests with all 
her might and main, had heard, like the rest of the court, 
of the emperor's unusually early visit to his mother. 

Guessing some intrigue unfavourable to her mistress's 
interests, and knowing that Madame d'Abrantfis had 
been waiting on Madame Mere on that particular occa- 
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sion, she sent word to her begging her to let her know 
immediately at what hour she could see her, for she 
wished to speak to her as soon as possible. Madame 
d'Abrant^s, on reaching home, found this letter. She 
had her horses put to again and she drove straight to 
Madame de Remusat's house. The latter was just un- 
dressing preparatory to getting into bed when Madame 
d'Abrantes was announced. Madame de R^musat was 
nothing but the empress's ambassadress. 

" Madame Mere has great power over the emperor," 
said she to Madame Junot, " and you, you have great 
power over her ; she listens to you, you are almost 
compatriots ; she was present at your birth and she 
loves you ; you can do anything. If she would only 
speak to the emperor ! I will answer for it, that the 
empress Josephine will in future keep all the promises 
which it may please him to require of her. Prince 
Eugene and queen Hortense will also promise in her 
name. . . ." 

Madame de Remusat, who was really very pretty 
notwithstanding her nose, which might have been a trifle 
smaller, was a very amiable beauty, if we may be allowed 
to use such an expression ; and just at that moment she 
looked positively beautiful. Her face, lit up by two 
great black eyes, bore quite an angelic expression. But 
is it not expression, rather than regular features, which 
lends beauty to a face ? And what can be more sublime 
than a noble soul soaring far above life's sordidness and 
striving to do good ? 

Madame d'Abrantes gave her to understand that, 
under present circumstances, nothing could be done to 
prevent the consequences of certain recent events of 
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which she must be well aware. She promised, however, 
to speak to Madame Mere, and she did so. " But what 
could a few waves do against a rock anchored firmly in 
the depths of the ocean ? And the determination of 
Napoleon's family to get him to divorce her was un- 
fortunately equally immovable." ^ 

The empress was sadder than ever after this distressing 
adventure. She realized that the emperor was really in 
earnest about his divorce ; she also felt that she had put 
herself in the wrong again and that her husband had got 
the whip-hand over her. Her sad face irritated Napoleon 
who now never came near her except when he could not 
help it. The unlucky woman suffered from fits of des- 
pair followed by unreasonable gleams of hope. " Ah ! " 
said she one day to Madame d'Abrant^s, " if I were to 
promise now to do all the emperor wishes me to do, I 
would never break my promise ! " 

In saying this poor Josephine forgot that she had her 
" bow-wow " under her arm. Although the emperor 
could not endure dogs in the house, his wife would never 
consent to give in to his wishes. One day when Madame 
de Remusat was reminding her of this, she replied : 

" That proves my power over the emperor to those 
who doubt it. Has the emperor ever said a word against 
it ? " The fact of the matter was that Napoleon had 
other things to do than to quarrel with a woman who 
would do nothing to please him : he submitted to her 
foolish love for dogs as he submitted to her untidy ways, 
her mad extravagance and her debts ; realizing, like 
many another husband, that all remonstrances were 
vain, he ended by saying nothing. So when the empress 
• Duchesse d'AbrantSs : Histoindes salons de Paris, \o\.in.,'p./^oi. 
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told Madame d'Abrant^s that in future she would do 
whatever the emperor wished, Madame d'Abrant^s first 
looked at her and then at her dog, and said with a smile : 

" Ah ! madame. . . ." 

The grown-up child understood and made no reply. 

She went to La Malmaison in order to try and forget 
her melancholy forebodings. But she no longer found 
any interest in the things which had once given her the 
greatest pleasure. She went to inspect her conservatories ; 
she looked at her flowers, but her eyes saw them not, 
her thoughts were far away. Sometimes her eyes would 
fill with tears. Everything showed how she was suffer- 
ing. Ah ! how much more charming she was like that, 
although she scarcely deserved any pity, than when in 
the hey-day of her youth and beauty ! But was it really 
her husband whom she regretted so bitterly ? Was it 
not rather her position as empress and all the material 
advantages attached to such a position ? Alas ! she had 
not loved her husband during the early years of their 
married life. Neither had she loved him before mar- 
riage when she accepted him as her lover. 1 Could it be 
possible that she was at last beginning to love him ? 
Now that Napoleon was about to leave her she experienced 
a feeling akin to love or rather jealousy, for she had\ 
every reason to believe that he was going to divorce her, 
that he would become really attached to a woman who 
could bear him children and that she, Josephine, would 
lose her rank as empress. Ah ! if only she could keep 
her position ! that was the one thought which had been 
tormenting her during her career as empress ; it was the 
one thought which had absorbed her and influenced her 

1 See The Wife of General Bonaparle, p. 20. 

N 
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conduct ; and at times she was obliged to confess this 
fact to herself. But, as she knew that it would be un- 
seemly not to hide her passion for the material advan- 
tages of her position under a cloak of sentiment, a more 
noble passion, she told her husband that she could not 
leave him. From that time, there were nothing but 
tearful, touching scenes between the pair ; she protested 
that she loved Napoleon. And yet she did not hesitate 
to spread the most odious calumnies about him ; and 
she even went the length of saying, as we have already 
read, that he was capable of ridding himself of her by 
poison. 1 But by dint of repeating that she was ex- 
tremely devoted to Napoleon, that she loved him, a 
strange change came over her, not over her heart but 
over her brain ; and she ended by persuading herself 
and others to believe that she really loved her husband, 
although, by so doing, she might be accused of being 
very vulgar. Had not the same thing happened once 
before, when she ended by really believing her spiteful 
falsehoods concerning Napoleon and his sisters ? 

Josephine, alas ! was like a great many other women : 
inconsistent, without any sense of morality, indolent, 
a spoiled child, " nothing but a little ten-year-old minx," 
as one of her female friends — who knew her very well 
and who betrayed her confidence no less well, the amie of 
the comte d'Antraigues^ — said of her.^ 

There is something peculiarly painful about grief when 
we see it in persons who are not brave enough to bear 
their burden with patience and courage. And Josephine's 

* Madame de R^musat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 283. Th. Jung : 
Lucien Bonaparte et ses Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 105. 

• See Un agent secret sous la Revolution : le comte d'Antraigues, by 
Ltonce Pingaud. 
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grief, which was neither mute nor reserved, was really 
painful to behold. It may be that great people are more 
theatrical in their demonstrations of grief than other and 
humbler folk ; they think that they must make a great 
fuss and shroud their sorrow in much pomp — one might 
almost say ostentation. And yet, when trouble befalls 
them, they seem to think that it is all a mistake, and 
that fate is very hard upon them. They imagine, in 
fact, that their grief is in proportion to their rank ; and 
this fancy, by convincing them that they possess more 
courage than other people to bear such tremendous mis- 
fortunes, makes them seem even more important in 
their own eyes. Oh ! vanity of the human race, where 
do we not find thee ? 

On that particular day at La Malmaison, the empress 
asked the duchesse d'AbrantSs, whom she had invited 
to accompany her, what people were saying about her in 
Paris. 

" I beseech you, Madame Junot, tell me what you 
have heard about me. I beg you to do so as a favour. 
You know that they all wish for my downfall " (by all 
she meant the emperor's mother and sisters) • " Madame 
Junot, I pray you to tell me what you know about me ! " 

Her lips were quivering ; her hands were cold and 
clammy ; she was trembling all over with grief, cowardly 
grief. 

When Madame d'AbrantSs assured her that since her 
return from Portugal, neither Madame Mdre nor any of 
the princesses had uttered the word divorce in her 
presence, the empress bent her head on her arm and wept. 

" Madame Junot," said she through her tears, " re- 
member what I tell you to-day in this conservatory, in 
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this heavenly spot which perhaps will soon become a 
hell upon earth to me — ^remember that this separation 
will kill me. Ah I 'tis they who will have killed me ! " i 
She returned to Paris that same day without having 
found the peace of mind which she had hoped to find at 
La Malmaison. 

Meanwhile December 2nd was approaching. That 
day, the twofold anniversary of Austerlitz and of the 
coronation, was to be kept as a fgte — a poor sort of a 
fete for her who was so soon to be discrowned 1 

The kings of Naples, Westphalia, and Wurtemberg, 
all the German princes, the queens and the princesses 
belonging to the imperial family arrived in the capital 
in order to assist at these fetes and those which the city 
of Paris was going to give to the emperor in sign of 
rejoicing for his victories and for the peace with which 
his campaign in Germany had been concluded. Napoleon 
had given orders that the city was to be " smartened up," 
so that his illustrious guests might be properly impressed 
by France's splendour and prosperity. For some time 
there had been a constant succession of fgtes, banquets, 
hunts, concerts, and theatrical performances. The em- 
press's melancholy face struck a sad note in the midst of 
all this frivolity and the mad vortex of pleasure which 
was whirling the whole giddy court along in its eddies. 
Prince Eugene, who had come to Paris without the vice- 
reine, was also depressed. He could not reconcile him- 
self to the idea of a divorce between the emperor and his 
mother. However, he had to prepare the empress and 
to make her agree to the sacrifice. 

* Duchesse d'Abrantfis : Mimoires, WcA. VII, p. 493. 
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Queen Hortense was also sad but less so ; she, like 
Eugene, knew of her stepfather's decision : the emperor, 
who esteemed her highly, was really very fond of her 
and had often recommended her to give her mother good 
advice, had lately confided to her that he had quite made 
up his mind to divorce the empress. Hortense, unlike 
her mother, did not consider that this great event called 
for such deep despair. Unhappy in her own married life, 
she one day said with a sad smile to her mother who was 
crying at the thought that she was about to be divorced : 
" Do you caU that a misfortune ? " But the thing which 
exasperated her most was the triumphant air of the 
Bonapartes and the Murats : they, at least, were beam- 
ing with delight ! 

As the day approached, the empress, realizing that the 
end was near, felt her anxieties increase. On Monday, 
November 27th, people noticed that a change had come 
over her features. This change became even more 
noticeable on the following Tuesday and Wednesday. 
A painful silence reigned during dinner, which meal 
seldom lasted more than ten minutes. The emperor, in 
order to break this awkward silence, from time to time 
addressed some insignificant question to the prefect of 
the palace concerning the weather, the time, etc. But 
as he did not take the trouble to listen to the prefect's 
replies, silence, icy, dismal silence fell again. On 
Thursday, November 30th, their Majesties sat down to 
dine as usual. The empress was wearing a large white 
hat tied under her chin with white strings (at that time 
it was the fashion for women to keep on their hats at 
^ Madame de RSmusat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 249. 
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table) ; ^ she looked as if she had been crying, and she 
bent her head in order to try and hide her red eyes under 
her huge hat. No one spoke, no one ate very much. The 
emperor soon rose from table and went into the salon. 
The empress, apparently deep in thought, slowly followed 
him. 

Coffee was served in the salon as usual. When the 
^p^e had disappeared with the tray of empty cups, and 
the door was shut, Josephine, summoning up all her 
courage, asked the emperor : " why he wanted to leave 
her ? " 

" Are we not happy ? " added she, beginning to cry. 

" Happy ? " cried Napoleon, " happy ? Why, the 
poorest clerk in my service is happier than I am ! Happy ? 
Are you scoffing at me ? No one can be happy who is 
obliged to put up with your fits of mad jealousy ! Every 
time I happen to speak at your receptions to a pretty, 
amiable young woman, I am sure to encounter volumes 
of abuse from you. Happy ? " repeated he ; " yes, I 
have been happy ! I might have remained so for ever, 
remembering our past love for each other ; but when 
peace gave place to hell, when jealousy, mistrust, and 
anger came to sit by my fireside and chased happiness 
and repose away, then, indeed, I sought to re-make my 
life. I gave ear to the voice of my people asking me to 
assure their future. I perceived that I was sacrificing 

'■ This custom is still kept up in the State educational establishment 
at Saint-Denis, where the young ladies always keep on their hats at 
table. A propos of this " chapter upon hats," we must not forget that 
under Louis XIV, ladies and gentlemen always dined with their hats 
on their heads. Boileau, in his Repas ridicule, says : 

V . . . When one of the yokels twirls his moustache 
Under the brim of his felt hat crowned with its huge panache." 
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great and powerful interests to a mere chimera, and so 
I yielded." 

" So it is all over ? " said Josephine in a broken 
voice. 

" I repeat that I had to assure my people's future 
happiness. Why did you yourself drive me to care for 
their interests rather than for your own ? Believe me — 
perhaps I am even more to be pitied than you ; for 
remorse tortures me when I think that it is I who am 
causing you all this suffering." ^ 

But Josephine was no longer attending to what the 
emperor was saying. She had received his first remarks 
in gloomy silence ; but now she burst into a flood of 
words mingled with heart-rending sobs and cries of 
despair which could even be heard in the adjoining 
apartments. " I was seated in an arm-chair," said an 
eye-witness, " outside the door of the emperor's salon, 
idly watch^ilg the servants remove the plate and china 
which had been used during their Majesties' dinner, 
when I suddenly heard the empress Josephine screaming 
loudly in the emperor's salon. The gentleman-usher, 
thinking that she was ill, was just going to open the door 
when I stopped him with the remark that the emperor 
would call for help if he considered it necessary. I was 
standing behind the door when Napoleon himself opened 
it and on seeing me, cried quickly : ' Come in, Bausset, 
and shut the door.' " ^ 

The prefect of the palace entered behind the emperor. • 
He saw the empress lying on the carpet. She was scream- 
ing and moaning in a lamentable fashion. " No," she 

» Duchesse d'AbrantSs : Histoire des salons de Paris, Vol. Ill, p. 425. 
' De Bausset : Mdmoires, Vol. II, p. 2. 
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repeated, " I shall never get over it ! " The emperor 
then said to M. de Bausset : 

"Are you strong enqugh to lift Josephine and to 
carry her up to her own apartments by the inner stair- 
case which communicates with her rooms, so that she 
may be given the remedies and attention which her 
state "requires ? " 

Now M. de Bausset was a very stout man ; it would 
not be a very easy matter with his huge abdomen and his 
extremely short arms. Nevertheless he went up to the 
empress, shpped one of his arms under her waist and the 
other under her knees and thus, with great difficulty, 
managed to lift her up. The empress said nothing but 
continued to lie quite still as if she were dead : she ap- 
peared to have fainted. The emperor, after helping 
M. de Bausset, then seized a candlestick and, walking 
before him, opened the door of the salon communicating 
with the corridor which led to the little inner staircase 
which he had just mentioned. M. de Bausset followed 
him carrying the empress. On reaching the foot of the 
staircase, the prefect of the palace remarked that it was 
too narrow for him to pass with the empress in his arms ; 
it was as much as he could do to get up it all by himself. 
Napoleon then summoned the keeper of the portfolio 
who stood on guard day and night at the door of his 
study. The emperor placed the candlestick in his hands 
and ordered him to precede them ; he then lifted the 
empress's feet while M. de Bausset supported her shoulders. 
At one time the prefect's sword got entangled between 
his legs and nearly threw the whole procession down- 
stairs ; then the unlucky sword twisted round suddenly 
and hit the shoulder of the empress who still pretended 
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to be in a swoon ; whereupon M. de Bausset heard 
Josephine whisper gently : " Take care, M. de Bausset, 
you are hurting me with your sword, and now you are 
squeezing me too tight." M. de Bausset, in order to 
carry his precious burden more easily, gave what the 
sailors call " a good haul ; " and thus the empress's 
waist was encircled by the prefect's arms while her -body 
was reclining on M. de Bausset's breast and her head lay 
on his right shoulder. The emperor continued to support 
her feet. 

It would have been much better if Josephine had 
stood up and walked alone, but she preferred to play the* 
tragedy queen. The little procession eventually reached 
the empress's apartments. She was placed, still in a 
swoon, on her bed and then the emperor tugged frantically 
at a bell, whereupon Josephine's women appeared upon 
the scene. Napoleon sent for Corvisart and queen 
Hortense, and then left her to their care. " But," says 
M. de Bausset, " he was extremely agitated and very 
anxious. In his confusion, he told me aU that had hap- 
pened and said : ' The interests of France and of my 
dynasty force me to do violence to my tenderest feelings. 
... It has become my bounden duty to ask for a 
divorce. ... I am all the more distressed by the scene 
which Josephine has just caused . . . because she must 
have learnt from Hortense three days ago . . . that I 
am obliged to divorce her whether I like it or not . . . 
I pity her with all my heart and soul ... I thought 
that she had more courage . . . and I was not prepared 
to witness such an outburst of grief." * 

Poor Napoleon, in short, was quite overcome and could 
^ M. de Bausset : Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 8. 
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scarcely contain his sorrow ; his face was wet with tears. 
He must have been in very great grief thus to unburden 
his mind to a subordinate ; but sorrow often brings 
men together and temporarily effaces all difference of 
rank. Ah ! if he had only known that Josephine had 
never lost consciousness and that she was only sham- 
ming ! ... he would not have come, as he did, every 
quarter of an hour to ask how she was feeling. 

Napoleon had made up his mind on leaving Erfurt ; 
and his sojourn at Schonbrunn only strengthened his 
determination to divorce Josephine. He had begun to 
carry out his plan notwithstanding the genuine grief 
which he experienced at being obliged to wound Josephine : 
nothing now could hinder the execution of his plans. 
On December 2nd the cold was very great and there was 
a considerable amount of fog about. A contemporary 
writer says that misfortune was in the air ! But if 
there was any misfortune it was only relative, only for 
one person, for the empress ; for Paris, for the whole of 
France, it was the two-fold anniversary of Austerlitz 
and of the coronation, therefore a great fgte-day ! 

In the morning a solemn Te Deum was sung at Notre 
Dame ; the empress was seated between the queen of 
Spain and the queen of Westphalia. What thoughts 
must have passed through her brain during the ceremony ! 
It was exactly five years since she had been crowned 
empress in this same church : to-day the hand which had 
placed the crown of France upon her head was quite 
ready to take it from her. To-day she was still empress 
. . . but to-morrow ? . . . That evening there was a 
great banquet at the Tuileries and the empress appeared 
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in rich and splendid attire; "but she looked very 
sad."i 

On the morrow the city of Paris gave a fete in the 
emperor's honour ; Napoleon was to be received at the 
H6tel-de-Ville. A few minutes before his arrival an order 
was sent to the ladies who had been chosen to receive 
the empress that they were not to do so ; this order 
made a great stir among the little flock of silken petti- 
coats : had the hour of disgrace struck before the hour of 
divorce ? 

The unhappy empress arrived. The prefect of the 
Seine, M. Frochot, led her to the Salle du Trone. She 
seemed very depressed ; one could see by her red eyes 
and swollen eyelids that she had been crying and that 
she was doing her best to keep back her tears ; she 
staggered as she walked ; she saw that the hour of sacri- 
fice would soon strike, but oh ! how long seemed the 
apprenticeship of disgrace ! She tried hard to smile, 
but the result was heartrending. The empress was cer- 
tainly the unhappiest woman among the thousand ladies 
who thronged through the vast palace. But then she 
knew how to exaggerate her sorrow ! 

The emperor then arrived. It was noticed that on 
entering the Salle du Trone, the empress's heartbroken 
appearance made such an impression upon him that, 
in order to recover himself, he was obliged to pause 
suddenly to speak to one of the ladies who lined his 
path and to stand still for a few seconds.* And this 
was the man who has so often been represented as 
heartless ! 

* Stanislas Girardin : Journal et Souvenirs, Vol. II, p. 348. 

' Duchesse d'Abrantds : Histoire des salons de Paris, Vol. Ill, p. 412. 
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llie empress followed him as he walked through the 
huge concourse of guests who had been invited to this 
fete. This was the last time that she was to exercise 
the profession of empress. As usual she addressed a few 
kind words to each lady as she passed' before her ; and 
as everyone knew that the hour of her divorce was near, 
they gazed at her with a sort of pity and her words 
were received with much sympathy. And then the 
Parisians loved Josephine, really loved her, and looked 
upon the divorce with disfavour, i 

The day's rejoicings concluded with a banquet similar 
to the feast which had been given on the previous evening 
at the Tuileries ; the soiree came to an end with a concert 
given in a magnificently decorated hall. 

There was a constant succession of f§tes. On the 
7thi there was a theatrical performance at the palace. 
The empress did not assist at the performance, neither 
did she appear at her usual reception : it was said that 
she had a headache. The emperor walked round the 
salons, said a kind word to each guest in turn and tried, 
by his amiability, to make everyone forget how gracious 
the absent empress had always been on such occasions. 

' Neither did the army like the idea of a divorce. The Cahiers du 
capitaine Coignet tell us in naive terms : " Although the emperor was 
satisfied with us, we were not satisfied with him. A rumour was going 
the round of the gardes that he was divorcing his wife in order to marry 
an Austrian princess, and thus indemnify himself for the cost of the 
second war with the emperor of Austria, and because he wished to 
have a successor to the throne. And to do that, he had to repudiate 
his accomplished wife and to take a foreigner who was to bring peace 
to the world in general." It is curious to observe Josephine's reputa- 
tion among the soldiers as an " accompUshed woman." The people 
and those who know no better still believe that she was so ; Josephine 
was looked upon as a victim, and it will be long before people lose this 
impression. 
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On Sunday, December loth, a deputation from the 
Corps Ugislatif paid a solemn visit to the Tuileries. The 
emperor than made a speech in which he officially 
announced his intention of divorcing the empress. 
" France," said he, " needs a moderate but powerful 
monarchy. I and my family are ready to sacrifice our 
dearest affections to her interests." And thus the divorce 
was announced : it now only had to be pronounced. 
For some days, however, the empress had remained in 
her own apartments ; she no longer appeared at any 
of the imperial receptions ; Madame Mire did the honours 
of her son's residence, the Tuileries. 

M. Thiers, who learnt from the mouth of Cambac6:6s 
the details of Napoleon's divorce and who, what is more, 
was allowed to see his unpublished memoirs, says that 
the emperor expressed his intention of making the 
signing of this deed an occasion on which " to show his 
affection and esteem for Josephine." He would have 
nothing which looked like a repudiation, and would only 
allow a simple«annulling of the conjugal bond founded 
upon mutual consent, which consent was founded upon 
the interests of the Empire. It was settled that after a 
family council, at which the arch-chancellor was to hear 
the pair express their intentions, their civil marriage 
was to be annulled by a senaius-consultum solemnly 
uttered by the Senate, and that, by this same deed, 
Josephine's future was to be assured in a splendid manner. 
"... He meant to keep her near him as his best and 
dearest friend."^ 

The prince-arch-chancellor was charged to negotiate — 
not with the pope, for the emperor had quarrelled with 

• Thiers : Consulat et Empire, Vol. XI, p. 337. 
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him — but with the principal dignitaries of the church, 
the annuUing of the rehgious marriage which united him 
to Josephine. My readers may remember that the pope 
had declared in 1804 that he would not crown the em- 
peror if he did not allow the Church to bless the union 
which he had contracted according to civil law alone ; 
the emperor had been obliged to yield to this ultimatum : 
could he let the pope return to Rome without having 
crowned him ? And that after having announced the 
solemn ceremony to the whole of France and Europe ? 
The emperor therefore had had his hands tied just at 
the time when the Church blessed his marriage. This fact 
alone was sufficient to annul his union with Jpsephine, 
and he did not forget to remind them of it when the 
time came to do so. 

It was settled that the divorce was to be pronounced 
officially on December 15th. Cambac^r^s, with a graver 
face than usual, came to fulfil the duties which, according 
to arrangements, were his to discharge. Regnault de 
Saint- Jean d'Ang^ly, Minister of State and private 
secretary to the members of the imperial family, accom- 
panied him. 

The whole family attired in gala costume soon as- 
sembled. There was something very solemn about this 
ceremony notwithstanding these luxurious costumes 
which nowadays would seem strangely out of place ; 
but it was a commonly accepted fact that it was necessary 
for kings and emperors to clothe their majesty in theatri- 
cal pomp and splendour. The emperor had Madame 
Mere by his side ; the king and queen of Holland, the 
king and queen of Westphalia, the king and queen of 
Naples, princess Pauline and the viceroy of Italy were 
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seated in silence around him when the empress Josephine 
entered dressed in a very simple white dress and wearing 
no jewels. She was pale, but she seemed fairly calm ; 
her son and her daughter were more affected than she ; 
Eugene, in especial, was seized with a nervous tremor 
which he tried in vain to conceal. 

The emperor arose, took the empress Josephine's 
hand, and placing himself with her in the middle of 
this circle of princes and princesses, his near relations, 
read in a tremulous voice a speech in which he explained 
the cause of this extraordinary family council and the 
reasons for his solemn determination to break the bonds 
uniting him to Josephine. 

The empress, in her turn, then unfolded a paper and 
read the following speech which had been prepared for 
her and which, in order to avoid any hesitation while 
reading, she had taken care to copy for herself : 

" With the permission of our dear and august husband, 
it is my duty to declare that, as I can no longer hope to 
bear children and thus satisfy his political needs and the 
interests of France, I am happy to be able to give him 
the greatest proof of attachment and devotion which 
has ever been given to anyone on this earth. . . ." 

The poor woman had got so far in her speech when 
the words which she was reading affected her so deeply, 
that she was obliged to pause for a moment ; she tried 
to continue . . . but her tears were now flowing so fast 
that she could not utter another word. She held out 
the paper with a piteous gesture. . . . Regnault de 
Saint- Jean d'Angely took it, and, himself deeply moved, 
finished reading it aloud : 

" I owe everything to his kindness ; it was his hand 
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which crowned me ; and I swear from my throne that I 
have never received aught but demonstrations of affec- 
tion from the French nation. 

" I feel that I shall be rewarding all this affection if I 
consent to have a marriage annulled which has become 
an obstacle to France's wellbeing by depriving her of the 
happiness of being governed some day by the descendants 
of a great man evidently created by Providence in order 
to obliterate the evils of a terrible Revolution and re- 
establish the altar, the throne and morality. But the 
fact that my marriage has been annulled will make no 
difference in my feelings ; I shall still be the emperor's 
best friend. I know how this step, necessitated by State 
policy and by superior interests, has grieved him ; but 
we are both proud to make this sacrifice for the good of 
the nation." 

Everyone, even including the princess Pauline and the 
queen of Naples, was touched by the grand and noble 
sentiments which had just been expressed and which 
were so thoroughly in harmony with this solemn occasion. 
The sentence in which Josephine said that Napoleon had 
" evidently been created by Providence," perhaps re- 
minded some of the spectators of this scene that the elect 
of heaven had had the pope arrested in the city of Rome 
only a few months ago and had deprived him of his 
liberty. And then it was not quite fair of Josephine to 
allude to the evils of the Revolution, for without the said 
Revolution none of the characters in this extraordinary 
comedy which had been idealized into an heroic drama, 
thanks to the fame of the principal performer, an imposing 
mise-en-scSne — and the grandiloquent tirades recited by 
the numerous characters — without this Revolution, I 
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repeat, none of these people would have ever worn a 
crown. As to the re-establishment of the throne and the 
altar, we cannot help smiling when we recollect that 
Josephine's speech was partly written by Cambac6r6s — 
Cambac^r^s the regicide — who had been in such a mighty 
hurry to vote the immediate execution of Louis XVI ! 

While this speech was being read, the empress kept 
fairly calm although she frequently wiped her eyes. The 
queen of Holland, who was sitting behind her, sobbed 
bitterly ; the viceroy of Italy, more affected than anyonle 
else, seemed about to faint. 

At last this painful scene came to an end. Everyone 
arose, signed the deed divorcing the imperial pair and 
then left the salon. Eugene, unable to bear the strain 
any longer, fell senseless on the floor. ... 

The emperor had just got into bed when Josephine 
suddenly appeared at his bedroom door ; her hair was 
streaming over her shoulders, her face was drawn and 
her eyes were staring. She paused for a moment and then 
advanced with the stiff, rigid step of an automaton to- 
wards Napoleon's bedside, where she fell on her knees 
and, folding the emperor in her arms, began to sob and 
cry. 

" Come, my good Josephine," said Napoleon, " try 
and be a little more reasonable. Come I be brave ! You 
know I shall always be your friend. Courage ! " 

But he himself needed consoling ; for he was beginning 
to feel deeply moved and his eyes were filled with 
tears. . . . 

An hour later Josephine left the emperor's room. . . . 
In future she was to be nothing more than his friend. 

The Senate, on the morrow of this memorable day, 
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received a message to the effect that Napoleon and 
Josephine had agreed, by mutual consent, to separate. 
One reason alone was given for this decision : that as 
Josephine had been unable to provide an heir to the throne, 
the emperor, in his desire to assure the safety and the 
happiness of France, had determined to contract another 
marriage. Prince Eugene, Josephine's son, had a part 
to play in this affair ; he had lately been made arch- 
treasurer of the Senate ; and on the occasion of this, 
his first appearance in the Senate, the latter body had to 
express its opinion concerning his mother's new position. 
The arch-chanceUor having made a speech, the Minister 
of State, Regnault de Saint- Jean d'Angely read a rough 
draft of the senatus-consultum declaring that the marriage 
between Napoleon and Josephine was annulled. The 
prince-viceroy then arose and read a declaration which 
M. de Fontanes had prepared for him. Never had any 
of&cial statement risen to such heights of eloquence. 
This declaration contained the oft-quoted sentence : 

" The tears which this decision cost the emperor shall 
be my mother's crown of glory." 

Notwithstanding this magnificent mise-en-scene and all 
these pompous speechifyings, people were more than 
astonished at prince Eugene's blind obedience. 

There was no sign that the Senate, accustomed to con- 
sider all the emperor's wishes as law, would refuse to 
give the senatus-consultum which was to pronounce the 
annulling of the marriage-tie uniting Napoleon to Jose- 
phine. It was given. But that was not all. The civil 
marriage had been annulled but they still had to get the 
religious marriage dissolved. The arch-chancellor under- 
took to get this accomplished. The diocesan clergy, in 
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imitation of the Senate (servility, like heroism, is con- 
tagious) declared in a decree issued January 9th, 1810, 
that the marriage uniting his Majesty the emperor 
Napoleon to her Majesty the empress Josephine was 
annulled ; the metropolitan clergy, with a like docility, 
confirmed this decision on the 12th of the same month 
and assigned as a motive for this decision that the 
marriage, not having been contracted in the presence of 
witnesses or before the cur6 of the parish, was radically 
null and void according to the provisions of the Council 
of Trent. 

The truth was that, notwithstanding lawyers' quibbles 
and theologians' cavilling, the emperor's will in this, as 
in other matters, was law. His marriage was declared 
null and void because such was his good pleasure. Servile 
subordinates were not slow to find words and reasons 
with which to cloak the emperor's arbitrary will and hide 
it behind a judicial mask ; thus disguised, it was displayed 
to the admiring masses who, with gaping mouths, gulp 
down whatever is thrown to them as a fish swallows the 
bait — and the hook with it. 

Two days later, on January 14th, the Moniteur in- 
formed France and the world of these events. ^ 

This event, as we may easily imagine, was the favourite 
topic of conversation and discussion. Nearly everyone 

' The Acadimie des sciences morales et poUtiques in its stance of 
March 3rd, 1894, read a communication from M. Colmet de Santerre 
upon the emperor's divorce and the Code NapoUon. This gentleman, 
by searching diligently among volumes of jurisprudence and historical 
precedents, proves that although Napoleon and Josephine mutually 
consented to be divorced, their consent neither annulled the marriage 
nor constituted legal ground for a divorce. He also proves that the 
Senate had no power to move in the matter. 
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agreed that Josephine was much to be pitied for having 
descended from her throne ; they talked of her as if 
she were already dead and, as is usually the case, be- 
stowed the most fulsome praise upon her ; luckily for 
her, the emperor had given her a more substantial 
viaticum. A few sensible persons who would not be de- 
ceived by high-sounding words and magnificent mises- 
en-scdne, even went the length of criticizing the extrava- 
gant allowance given to this woman whom the emperor 
was now thrusting on one side ; they could not refrain, 
when they saw the ostentatious splendour in which the 
retired empress lived, from thinking of the terrible penury 
and want which harassed so many thousands of honest 
women whose sons and husbands had been sacrificed to 
the god of war and who were obliged to contribute from 
their meagre pensions in order to pay for the extravagance 
and wastefulness of the late sultana, now old and de- 
throned. The majority of the masses perceived more 
or less distinctly that the emperor's divorce was nothing 
but a stroke of policy destined to perpetuate Napoleon's 
dynasty and some of the conquests of the Revolution 
over the old regime ; they would have been satisfied if, 
as they hoped, a lasting peace had resulted therefrom. 

The news of the divorce was received with less satisfac- 
tion by the army. The soldiers had woven quite a legend 
round Josephine ; they had seen her in Italy, and ever 
ready to become infatuated, they had fallen in love with 
this woman who, for love of their general, thought they, 
had preferred to face the dangers of a roving life in Italy 
rather than live the life of pleasure and ease which she 
was always supposed to lead when in Paris. This legend 
still held good ; and as people are often inclined to believe 
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in fatalism in time of war, the soldiers, and many of their 
officers also, declared that Josephine exercised a sort of 
benign influence over Napoleon's destiny. With the dawn 
of evil days, the name of Josephine was often heard on 
their lips ; and during the horrors of the retreat from 
Russia and the no less horrible retreat from Germany, 
the old soldiers on more than one occasion were heard to 
say, in speaking of their emperor: " He ought not to have 
left the old woman ; she brought good luck to him and 
to us also." 1 

The soldier in his rough, plain-spoken language cer- 
tainly did not express himself in a very polite manner ; 
and it is quite possible that the coquettish Josephine, 
if she had known of this speech, heedless of the kind 
intention which had dictated it, would not have been 
exactly flattered by the compliment. But it was pretty 
generally believed at that time that Josephine brought 
good luck to her husband. " I repeated, and even I myself 
was inclined to believe," says M. Beugnot, " that Jose- 
phine brought good luck to the emperor and through him 
to France, and that if she ever left her husband good 
luck would go with her."^ Josephine, with her super- 
stitious nature, probably believed this fact ; at all 
events she always tried to make her husband believe it. 
Napoleon, who was ever inclined towards fatalism, lent a 
willing ear to Josephine on this subject ; " he was convinced 
that his wife brought him good luck "^ And, later, when 
overwhelmed by reverses and treason, he even went the 

1 Commandant Parquin : Souvenirs et campagnes d'un vieux soldat 
de I' Empire, p. 203 (Edition de 1893). 

• Beugnot : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 423. Duchesse d'Abrantfis : 
Mimoires, Vol. VII, p. 507. 

' Thibaudeau : Mimoires sur le Consulat, p. 19. 
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length of saying : " She was right, I have never had any- 
thing but ill-luck since I left her." ^ 

' Mile. Cochelet : MSmoires, Vol. I, p. 289. Mile. Cochelet, reader 
to queen Hortense, married the Commandant Parquin, whose remark- 
able work. Souvenirs et campagnes d'un vieux soldat de I'Empire, is 
quoted above. 



PART II 
AFTER THE DIVORCE 



CHAPTER I 

The real empress Josephine and what she might have been — Her 
unfortunate insignificance as a wife and as a sovereign — Her want 
of influence over her husband — Josephine's exaggerated and thea- 
trical grief after her divorce — This exaggeration was even more 
exaggerated by historians — Splendid position given by Napoleon 
to the divorced empress — At La Malmaison — Napoleon's visits — 
All Paris goes to see Josephine — Frequent exchange of letters 
. between Trianon and La Malmaison — Josephine takes up her abode 
at the Elys6e — She tries to persuade Mme. de Mettemich to make 
a match between Napoleon and the arch-duchess Marie-Louise of 
Austria — ^The prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin asks for Josephine's 
hand in marriage — Josephine goes to stay at Navarre — Requests 
for money — ^Napoleon is displeased — Josephine at Aix-les-Bains — 
Letter from Mme. de R6musat — Josephine's disloyal calculations 
— Return to La Malmaison — Debts — ^A fSte at Navarre, 

IF we give the woman who had just descended from 
the throne of France credit for having brought 
good luck to her husband and through him to her 
country, it is about all we can say in favour of 
her whose kindness was more proverbial than genuine ; 
for, as to her conjugal fidelity, that was out of the ques- 
tion. 

This unhappy state of affairs as regards her husband 
must have been the cause of her lack of moral authority 
over him, if she ever had any ; first : because, as she 
neither knew nor understood the power of moral in- 
fluence, she was incapable of possessing and exercising 
such power ; secondly, because Napoleon, when she re- 
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proached him for his unfaithfulness, — not so much be- 
cause it grieved her as because it wounded her pride and 
because she dreaded a divorce — could, as an excuse, 
reproach her for her own backslidings. And this he did 
not fail to do one day in Madame de R^musat's presence. 
Utterly incapable of turning her attention to any serious 
subject, she never tried to meddle in state affairs, first 
because she was naturally lazy and her intellect was very 
shallow, and secondly because she knew that her husband 
would not allow any interference on her part and would 
check any inclination to do so.^ Her one good quality, 
her chief quality, was her gentleness, her almost in- 
variably sweet disposition ; but this amiability and 
sweet disposition were, perhaps, only a pleasant form of 
indolent scepticism, well-bred, refined, easy-going, 
selfish indifference, and as such she had no reason to be 
very proud of her sweet temper ; this quality, however, 
is so seldom found in women that we are fain to applaud 
when we see it in Josephine, although she had reached 
that time in life when one begins to long for peace and 
quiet occupations. Napoleon was accustomed to refresh 
his tired nerves and muscles by frequent hot baths ; in 
her society his ever active and indefatigable brain, which 
was always teeming with gigantic plans and undertakings, 
found the necessary repose. Her wonderfully placid dis- 
position and her gracious manner towards all those who 
crossed her path, a quality which was more natural to 
her as a woman of the world than as a private individual, 
had won all hearts over to her side. " I win battles," 

' Napoledn often remarked : " When women meddle with public 
affairs, they ruin everything." (Comte Roederer : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, 
p. 366. General Thi6bault : Mimoires, p. 75.) 
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said Napoleon ; " but you, Josephine, you win hearts." 
She was always kind-hearted and willing to help, giving 
without stint to those who asked : now this is all very 
fine, but those who wanted help had to ask for it ; her 
kindness hardly went farther than this. Her indolent 
nature prevented her from going to look for the poor and 
needy ; her no less indolent heart never prompted her 
to do any of those good deeds which, by their example, 
urge others to be charitable and which, by concentrating 
and directing everyone's efforts, enable the effects of the 
said charity to be more efficacious and more universal. 
A good example is a valuable thing. She did not know 
what good a sovereign can do by setting a good example. 
Her kindness was limited to succouring a few private 
individuals who managed to obtain an audience of her 
and to beg for her help, or whp happened to cross her 
pa|;h. So her powers for doing good were squandered 
and were at the mercy of anyone who chose to ask of her ; 
she was more liberal with kind words than with favours 
and alms; the latter were dispensed by her lady-in- 
waiting who received a yearly sum of 40,000 francs to 
give away to the poor when she had time to do so : were 
not all her leisure moments taken up by the duties in- 
cumbent on her position at this showy court where 
pleasure was the order of the day ? 

So, although we must praise Josephine for her alms- 
giving, we must not forget that, considering the huge 
fortune at her disposal, she might have done much more, 
and that the good which she did do never cost her any- 
thing. Did she ever deprive herself of a dress or a bonnet 
that she might be able to succour some needy creature ? 
She gave alms that she might not have the trouble of 
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refusing, instead of giving because she enjoyed seeking 
out the poor and deserving. She never refused anyone, 
but she did not take the trouble to visit the poor who are 
too proud to ask ; so that those who were really most 
deserving of assistance were never noticed by her. As she 
did everything gracefully, she gracefully accorded all 
requests for posts, promotions, or favours which were 
addressed to her when she did not happen to mislay 
them ; and this is principally how she came to earn such 
a reputation for generosity. She gave much, but less to 
those who really needed it than to the members of her 
household ; she gave jewels, shawls, dresses, all sorts of 
trinkets to her ladies, to the officers who brought letters 
from Napoleon and Eugene, to the ladies of the palace 
and to her waiting-women : and then they all with one 
accord loudly sang the praises of their gracious sovereign. 

We must not forget that it was towards the members 
of her household, who did not really require it, that 
Josephine was most generous ; and it was to these 
persons that she owed the reputation for generosity 
which now surrounds her as a sort of aureole. She was 
never spiteful towards anyone except towards her 
brothers- and sisters-in-law, and she invented the most 
abominable calumnies about them ; she even slandered 
her husband — ^and the memory of Napoleon has, with 
people who only know one side of the story, been suUied 
thereby. 

It would have been useless to expect her to be pos- 
sessed of any principles of honour or duty, those solid 
principles which are the foundation of an honourable 
and respectable life ; no one would have thought that 
she knew the meaning of such principles, for she was 
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only honourable when she thought it best to be so ; she 
followed her own whims in everything — duty counted 
for naught. It was strange how indulgent people were 
towards her ; and men who, disgusted with Marie- 
Antoinette and her thoughtless conduct, had cried : 
" Down with the Austrian woman ! " shut their eyes to 
Josephine's faults, which were infinitely more serious, 
and even admired them. Was that right ? 

Her affection for her children has been highly lauded. 
Here, again, things have been much exaggerated : did 
she not, by forcing her daughter to accept a husband 
whom she could not see without loathing, sacrifice her 
child to her own interests ? She was the cause of Hor- 
tense and Louis Bonaparte's unhappiness. And then, 
is it so praiseworthy to love one's children ? One of our 
most charming writers. Octave Feuillet, says that only 
a monster could do otherwise. 

A certain perspicacity, which was less peculiar to her 
than natural to all women, had taught her, after a long 
apprenticeship, how to please and how to avoid dis- 
pleasing her hilsband ; she had a great knack of entering 
into all the emperor's feelings, that is to say when, by so 
doing, she incurred no loss ; and Bonaparte, who saw 
through her little game, used to say : " My wife, not- 
withstanding her fame for goodness, is much more spite- 
ful than people think." ^ This remark shows Napoleon's 
Corsican origin : for when Corsicans say that a man or a 
woman is good, they mean that he or she is stupid. And 
Napoleon, who knew that his wife was celebrated for her 
goodness, looked upon her as a femme bonne in the 
Corsican sense of the term. 

1 Th. Jung : Lucien Bonaparte et ses Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 96. 
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Her calm, placid nature, so different from the fiery 
Corsican women's disposition, was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by Napoleon notwithstanding her all too frequent 
fits of crying. The charm which she exercised over him 
was all the more powerful because it was accompanied 
by those gracious, elegant manners which the Revolution 
and the emigration had made so scarce in Paris, and 
which Napoleon had never seen before, because the 
Corsican women did not possess refined manners ; this 
superficial charm had made a great impression upon the 
young islander ; it certainly conduced to make Napoleon 
love good manners and therefore helped to re-establish 
them in France after the i8th Brumaire ; and who could 
be a better link between the old and the new regimes 
than Josephine ? Those individuals who were anxious 
to get their names erased from the list of Emigres and to 
regain their lost property did not hesitate to apply to 
her. " You belong to us," said they to her ; in saying 
this, they alluded more to the de Beauharnais' noble 
origin than to that of the La Pagerie family ; the colonial 
nobility had never counted for much in France where 
people looked down upon anything which was not 
thoroughly French. On the return of the emigrSs, their 
relations sent her a thousand and one requests which 
she invariably promised to grant. Her husband, always 
ready to be conciliatory, only refused her when he really 
had some good reason for doing so ; and as everyone 
applied to Josephine, he imagined that his wife had great 
influence in the faubourg Saint-Germain, whereas in 
reality she had none at all ; people applied to her be- 
cause they needed her help ; they dropped her as soon 
as they had got what, they wanted — as if it were not 
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quite the thing to be beholden to la Bonaparte and 
especially to be obliged to be grateful to her : it was an 
easier matter to be ungrateful and thus get out of the 
hobble. 

In family life, the wife ought to exercise a certain 
amount of influence over her husband ; indeed she has 
a right to do so ; the woman should perfect the man. 
Josephine was too absolutely insignificant to be able to 
influence any man except through his senses, especially 
such a man as her husband. " Perhaps," said Madame 
de Remusat in speaking of Napoleon, " he would have 
been a better man if he had been more loved and especially 
loved in a better way." ^ This is quite true. 

Josephine had no influence over her husband, and 
Napoleon did not find in her the curb so necessary to his 
headstrong character and the immoderate ambition of 
his rather savage Corsican nature. Josephine was too 
absorbed by her jewels, dresses, and chiffons ; she 
changed her dress four or five times a day and never 
opened a book ; it is difficult to say what moral or in- 
tellectual qualities would not have been killed in the 
bud by such a thoroughly empty existence. She was 
incapable of taking any interest in anything whatever ; 
and although she was frequently swayed by immoderate 
desires, those desires were only for silly things. Although 
she was gracious in her manner towards everyone, she 
was absolutely devoid of fine feelings ; she was kind- 
hearted, although she sometimes said unkind things ; 
she only possessed that veneer of drawing-room wit 
which stands in lieu of intellect with those who have 
none and enables them to talk on any subject without 
1 Madame de R6mnsat : Mdmoires, Vol. I, p. 144. 
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really saying anything worth hearing. So selfish was 
she, that she would not give in to her husband's wishes 
concerning little things ; she never tried, not to please 
him, but not to displease him. She knew that he did not 
like dogs in the house, but she always had one or two in 
her bedroom ; he hated to see her cry, and yet she was 
always mopping her eyes; he loathed untidiness and 
debts, she was wasteful and got into debt notwith- 
standing his wishes and commands ; and then she 
thought that she had put matters to rights when she 
said with a pretty simper : " Is that my fault ? " What 
good influence could such a doll exercise over the homme 
des sidcles ? 

Could^a woman, nearly devoid of all sense of morality, 
keep Napoleon in the straight path of duty, the path 
which can only be trod by those who live an honest, 
upright life ? 

Could this frivolous woman remind her husband that 
he ought not to trifle with public opinion, that he ought 
not to set the world at defiance ? 

We wonder what Napoleon would have been if his 
companion had been one of those clever, affectionate, 
conscientious and dutiful wives who, thank God, are still 
so plentiful in France, and some of whom were even to 
be found at court. That most distinguished wit, M. Charles 
de R^musat, who chiefly owed his success in life to his 
mother, said the emperor lent a more willing ear to just 
remonstrances than one might suppose, that it was quite 
possible to oppose his wishes and that he would some- 
times even allow people to contradict him : and this he 
proves. What power might not a woman have had over 
him if she had been good, really good, and if she had 
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possessed Madame de R6musat's broad-mindedness, for 
instance, or Madame d'Abrant^s' good breeding and the 
warm-heartedness of both ? 

Josephine, as portrayed in the foregoing chapters, was 
and could only be a pretty piece of furniture in Napoleon's 
drawing-room. Those who examine her life with im- , 
partiality must perforce see that this opinion is justified. 

The above portrait is very different from those found 
in nearly all the biographies which have been written 
hitherto of Napoleon's first wife. And yet I have traced 
her portrait with the same impartiality as if I were 
drawing a picture of Caesar's wife or any other personage 
in ancient history : this portrait is taken from contem- 
porary memoirs, from confessions and half-confessions 
gleaned hither and thither, and not from more or less 
official or conventional portraits. Those who conversed 
with Josephine were charmed with the amiable and 
gracious reception accorded to them and did not trouble 
to ascertain whether her amiability really meant any- 
thing, or whether it was only assumed for the occasion ; 
neither did they trouble to find out whether the confi- 
dence which she seemed to place in them was distributed 
with equal impartiality to all alike ; delighted to receive 
such a kind reception from their sovereign, one and all 
flattered themselves that she took a special interest in 
their own particular case ; they were perhaps influenced 
by that feeling which made Madame de S^vigne say that 
Louis XIV was a great king just because he did her the 
honour to dance a minuet with her ! And in gratitude 
for this kindness which with her had become a habit and 
even a sort of profession, probably realizing that it was 
such, but thinking that it would be unseemly for them 
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to inquire whether these charming speeches which had 
bewitched them really meant anything, they accepted the 
word for the deed and left others to find out the truth. 
Certain historians dehght in exaggerating the empress 
Josephine's grief after she had descended from her throne, 
a grief which she herself strangely exaggerated, as if pro- 
priety required her to magnify her woe into something 
grandiose and worthy of an empress. People have made 
themselves quite miserable over her misfortune, in itself 
of small importance, as if the emperor had inflicted on a 
loving and worthy wife that most horrible of all tortures, 
a separation. We can quite understand how it was that, 
at the time when all this happened, Josephine's grief 
was represented as something too overwhelming and her 
courage as absolutely heroic : courtiers are so wily, they 
never let an opportunity pass in which to flatter and 
cajole. And since those days, historians have usually 
kept to this manner of seeing and relating things, and, 
by so doing, truth has been strangely distorted. Even 
before her divorce was pronounced, Josephine, in order 
to console herself beforehand, said : "As mourning 
suits me, I shall wear black for a year." In short 
Josephine cared little whether her husband took another 
wife or not ; had she not " carried her complacency to 
such a pitch that she even favoured some of his passing 
whims ? She was his confidente and no longer took 
offence at anything." ^ Josephine's grief could not 
therefore arise from the fact that she was separated from 
a husband whom she loved, because she did not love him : 
if she had loved him, would she have taken pleasure in 
furthering his intrigues with her lectrices and dames 

1 Madame de R6musat]:|JW^moiVfis, Vol. II, p. 303. 
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d'annonces, so that they might amuse him, make the time 
pass pleasantly, and prevent him thinking of the divorce ? 
She wept for her position as empress, her high rank, 
and the advantages attendant on that rank — ^that was 
the very prosaic cause of her grief. So we ought to feel 
very little sympathy for her in her sorrow. The emperor 
suffered much more than she did : his grief was genuine, 
sincere ; he could not bear to pain her. Tears, with her, 
were nothing but a comedy, like her fainting-fit of 
November 30th ; she had played her last card in her 
efforts to win the game. She had lost, and that was why 
she cried so much. 

Although Josephine was no longer the emperor's wife, 
she still kept her title of empress ; on being pensioned 
off, so to speak, she became honorary empress. Her 
material existence, which was of the greatest importance 
to her, had been assured by a huge pension, which seems 
absolutely wicked and uncalled-for, when we remember 
the misery then reigning among a large porportion of 
the population. Besides the two million francs voted by 
the Senate for her maintenance, the emperor allowed her 
a pension of one million francs from his own civil list. 

He gave her the cMteau of La Malmaison and the 
cMteau of Navarre, near Evreux. The Elys^e palace 
was appropriated moreover for her use. 

And yet this was the woman whom people have de- 
lighted to consider as a victim ! History could not shed 
enough tears over her sad fate, while her husband, on the 
contrary, was represented as a heartless brute ! 

Josephine left the Tuileries on December i6th, and 
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went to La Malmaison. There, as she no longer had to 
defend her position, to wear a brave countenance and to 
bear up against misfortune, she gave herself up to her 
grief and to her indolent nature ; she wept without 
ceasing and her unrestrained and plainly exaggerated 
grief was piteous to behold. She ought to have remem- 
bered a very philosophical speech once uttered by her 
daughter Hortense in speaking of the loss of the throne, 
a speech which we have already quoted and which she 
could now repeat with her : "Do you call that a mis- 
fortune ? " 

The emperor came to pay her a visit on the very day 
after her divorce. These two, once husband and wife, 
walked together in the park of La Malmaison. When 
Napoleon departed, he pressed her hand as he had already 
done on his arrival ; he no longer kissed her ; in future 
she must only be, she was nothing more than, a friend. 
It is really inconceivable that Josephine should have 
complained so bitterly of her fate ; historians exaggerate 
facts. There were plenty of women far more deserving 
than she, women who had been infinitely more cruelly 
treated by fate. No one seems to have thought of 
them. 

Hortense and Eugene came to be with their mother 
and to give this grown-up child all the consolation she 
required. 

On December 17th, prince Eugene wrote to his wife, 
Princess Augusta : " . . . The empress is in good health ; 
her grief was somewhat increased this morning while 
walking through the grounds where she had dwelt so 
long with the emperor; but she soon recovered her 
courage, and she has now resigned herself to her new 
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position. For my part, I firmly believe that she will 
now be happier and calmer. ..." 

A certain number of the ladies of the court, without 
waiting for the emperor to give the signal, came either in 
obedience to the laws of good society, or else out of pity, 
to see their former mistress. Among these we must 
mention Madame Duchatel, the duchesse d'Abrantes, 
the duchesse de Bassano, the duchesse de Rovigo, 
Madame Octave de S6gur, Madame de Lu9ay, her daugh- 
ter Madame Philippe de Segur, the duchesse de Raguse, 
and the duchesse d'Elchingen ; these ladies were naturally 
joined by all Queen Hortense's ladies, but only a few of 
Josephine's own circle remained faithful to her. Is not 
platitude the exclusive appanage of male or rather 
masculine functionaries ? Ought we to lay the blame to 
the profession of courtier or to human nature ? 

Be this as it may, when the courtiers heard that the 
emperor had been to La Malmaison, when they were 
quite certain that he wished them to continue to pay 
court to Josephine as if she were still on the throne, a 
procession of carriages began to move along the road 
between Paris and Rueil. Visitors flocked to La Mal- 
maison. The emperor was grateful to those persons who 
had gone there first of their own accord without waiting 
to ask permission, and he later proved his gratitude to 
them. So Josephine had plenty of friends. Her visitors 
became all the more numerous when they saw that, by 
going to visit her, they could show their devotion to the 
emperor ; on the other hand, some of her visitors, by 
pretending to pity the victim of his whims and caprices, 
tried to show their hostility towards him ; certain in- 
habitants of the faubourg Saint-Germain only went 
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to La Malmaison in order to protest against his 

conduct. 

The floods of tears with which Josephine received each 

visitor's polite condolences had left their trace upon her 

countenance. As she knew that she would have to weep 

a great deal oil this, the first day of their separation and 

that for some time tears had ceased to become her, " she 

took the precaution to wear a huge white satin hood 

which came down over her eyes and hid her tears when 

she wept too copiously on beholding certain people who 

reminded her of past happy days."^ She seemed the 

very personification of the idea expressed in Dante's 

verses : — 

. . . nessun maggior dolore 
Chfe ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella tniseria. . . . 

But there was a slight difference in Josephine's case, for 
her misfortune was extremely relative. 

Notwithstanding her grief, she had a smile for each 
new arrival and bowed her head in her usual gracious 
manner ; but these visitors, who came to bring her their 
condolences, tired her very much by forcing her to pro- 
long her grief until the dinner-hour. 

All the crowned heads at that time in Paris, including 
the king and queen of Bavaria, the kings of Wurtemberg, 
Saxony, and Westphalia, all the German princes and serene 
highnesses — and they were many — esteemed it an honour 
to make their bow to the ex-sovereign. These visits, 
although they reminded her of her woes, yet brought her 
some consolation not altogether untinged with sweetness : 

* Duchesse d'AbrantSs : Histoire des salons de Paris, Vol. Ill, p. 426. 
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did they not prove that it was Napoleon's wish that she 
should still be honoured as the wife of his choice ? 

The fashion having been once set, everyone flocked to 
see Josephine ; the high-road from Paris was daily 
crowded with carriages driving to La Malmaison not- 
withstanding the bad weather and the hard winter. 
" Everyone seemed to think it their duty to go there at 
least once a week."^ 

The emperor left the Tuileries on the very evening of 
the divorce and went to stay at Trianon. Hardly had 
he arrived there, when his first thought was to write to 
Josephine to console her for her very relative loneliness, 
and he frequently wrote to her afterwards. We have seen 
how he paid her a visit on the morrow ; he would have 
liked, so fearful was he lest she should be unable to 
conquer her grief, to see her more frequently. Im- 
mediately after returning to Trianon, he wrote to her : — 

" My friend, I found you weaker to-day than you ought 
to be. Hitherto you have been brave, try and be so 
again ; you must not give in to this fatal depression, 
you must try and be happy ; and above all, take care of 
your health which is so precious to me. If you really 
love me and are attached to me, you will try to be brave 
and happy. You know how truly and faithfully I love 
you ; and you would much mistake my feelings towards 
you if you thought that I could be happy when you are 
unhappy and content when you are uneasy. Adieu, my 
friend, sleep well ; remember my wishes." 

Then a few days later he again wrote to her : — 

" I have received your letter, my friend. Savary tells 
me that you still cry ; that is not right. I hope that 
* Due de Rovigo : Mimoires, Vol. IV, p. 258. 
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you will be able to take a walk to-day. I have sent you 
some game, I will come and see you when you tell me 
that you are reasonable and brave again. Adieu, my 
friend ; I am still sad to-day ; I want to hear that you 
are happy and that you have regained your self-command. 
Sleep well."^ 

" Trianon, Tuesday — I went to bed yesterday after your 
departure, dear friend. I am now going to Paris. I want 
to hear that you have recovered your spirits. I will come 
and see you sometime during the week. I have received 
your letters which I am now going to read in my carriage. ' ' * 

Napoleon stayed ten days at Trianon. During that 
time, he sent five letters to Josephine and paid her nearly 
as many visits. On December 25th, he invited her and 
Hortense to dine with him at Trianon. During this 
dinner, the empress " seemed so happy and so much at 
her ease, that no one would have thought that their 
Majesties had ever been separated."* Napoleon has 
often been represented as a heartless tyrant torturing his 
poor Josephine. The contrary would be more like the 
truth. Napoleon's letters prove that he certainly suffered 
more than Josephine from the divorce to which he had 
been driven by state-policy, and that he showed her 
such consideration that, had she been the most affec- 
tionate wife in the whole world, she could not have 
expected more. After the divorce, they acted just as if 
they were a newly-married couple on their honeymoon. 
" Napoleon took care that Josephine should want for 
nothing ; that she should have not only what was 
necessary but something more for luxuries."* 

* Lettres de NapoUon ct Josiphine, Vol. II, piice cxcii. ' Ibid. 
' MUe. Avrillon : Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 176. * Ibid. 
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As for Josephine, she was not a woman, notwithstand- 
ing her grief, to hesitate to ask the emperor for what she 
wanted had he let her want for anything whatever ; this 
is clearly shown by the following letter from Napoleon ; 
it is undated, but it could only have been written in 
January or February, 1810. " I was very glad to see 
you yesterday ; I realize all the charm which your 
society has for me. I worked to-day with Esteve. I 
have made a grant of 100,000 francs for extraordinary 
expenses at La Malmaison in 1810. I also commissioned 
Esteve to remit 200,000 francs as soon as the deed of 
purchase of the Julien house ^ is completed. I have 
ordered them to pay for the set of rubies, which must be 
valued by my steward, for I will not allow the jewellers 
to cheat you. So they will have cost me 400,000 francs. 

" I have ordered that the million francs which the civil 
list owes you for 1810 shall be placed at the disposal of 
your steward that he may pay your debts. You wiU find 
from 5 to 600,000 francs in the closet at La Malmaison ; 
you can use them to buy your silver and your linen. I 
have ordered a very beautiful Sevres china dinner-service 
to be made for you ; they will come and take your orders 
so that it may be as beautiful as possible."^ 

However, notwithstanding the attentions and the care 
with which she was surrounded, notwithstanding all the 
visits which she received, Josephine soon began to tire of 
La Malmaison. 

And then, as a report had been circulated that she was 

* Bois-Pr6au, a house at Rueil belonging to a Mile. Julien ; Napoleon 
called Mile. Julien, whose grounds adjoined the property of La Malmaison, 
the old maid. He detested her because she refusetl during her life- 
time to sell her house to him. 

"^ Leiires de NapoUon d Josiphine, Vol. II, piSce cc. 
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to be sent out of France as soon as a new empress arrived 
at the Tuileries, she thought it best, in order to contradict 
these reports at once and prevent them coming true at 
some future time, to ask the emperor to allow her to 
come and reside at the Elysee palace. Napoleon, always 
anxious to please her, granted her permission to do so 
and wrote as follows : — 

"... I shall be glad to have you at the Elysee and 
to be able to see you more frequently ; for you know how 
I love you."^ 

So she went to spend the second half of the month 
of February and the first days of March at that 
palace. 

She had a good excuse for going there. Scarcely had a 
month elapsed since the divorce had been pronounced 
when Josephine, yielding to Napoleon's entreaties and 
backed by Hortense, began negotiations with Madame de 
Metternich, wife of the former Austrian ambassador to 
France, for a marriage between the emperor Napoleon 
and the arch-duchess Marie-Louise of Austria. 

She was therefore consoled and more than consoled for 
all her past sufferings ; she, with her thoughtless disposi- 
tion, probably got a good deal of amusement out of this 
negotiation. If we believe calumny, she amused herself 
in other ways as well.^ 

Napoleon had already sounded the emperor of Austria 

• Lettres de NapoUon A Josiphine, Vol. II, pi^ce cciv, Trianon, 
January 17th, 1810. 

' The comte de Viel-Castel, truly a person much addicted to slander, 
says, in the second volume of his Mimoires, p. 16 : " My father was 
chamberlain to the empress Josephine ; he had been her lover before 
her marriage wiiii Napoleon, and he again became so after her divorce." 
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through M. de Laborde ; he knew for certain that Austria 
desired this marriage ; so he wanted to hasten events by 
taking the matter into his own hands. This is how M. de 
Metternich, whose wife, much against her will, acted as 
his right hand in this affair, relates this singular negotia- 
tion : 

"At a masquerade given by the arch-chancellor 
Cambacerds and to which my wife had received a very 
pressing invitation, one of the masqueraders seized 
Madame de Metternich's arm. The latter immediately 
recognized Napoleon. The masquerader led my wife to 
a boudoir at the end of the apartments. After one or two 
common-place remarks, Napoleon asked her if she thought 
that the arch-duchess Marie-Louise would accept his hand 
and if the emperor, her father, would consent to their 
union. 

" My wife, mudh surprised, declared that she could 
not answer this question. Napokon then asked her if, 
supposing she were in the arch-duchess's place, she would 
give him her hand. She assured him that she should cer- 
tainly refuse to do so. ' You are spiteful,' said the 
emperor to her ; ' write to your husband and ask him 
what he thinks about the matter.' 

" My wife said that she should do nothing of the sort 
and told him that the prince von Schwarzenberg was the 
proper person to undertake such negotiations with the 
imperial court. She took care to inform the ambassador, 
who happened to be at the ball, of what had just passed 
between her and the emperor. 

" On the following morning, prince Eugene appeared 
at the prince von Schwarzenberg's residence and 
made similar overtures in the emperor's name and 
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with the consent of the empress Josephine, his 
mother."^ 

These negotiations, once commenced, were partly con- 
tinued with the help of these ladies — which was not the 
best way to keep the said negotiations secret, but which 
proves that the chief actors in this drama were not only 
sure that the emperor of Austria would give his consent, 
but that the Austrian imperial family felt flattered by 
Napoleon's offer. In all this, Josephine had a part to 
play. Here, in fact, is what M. de Metternich says : 

"... The empress Josephine and the Queen of Holland 
having made very pronounced overtures to Mme. de 
Metternich, his Imperial Majesty (the emperor of Austria) 
thinks it his duty to imitate this line of conduct which, 
as it is quite unofiicial, can compromise nobody, and to 
let the emperor Napoleon know his real intentions. "^ 

At the time of these negotiations, in which Josephine 
was so delighted to share that she could not refrain from 
mentioning them to her friends, she was told that she 
would do well to imitate the emperor's example and to 
marry again. " Oh ! " said she, " if I wanted to marry 
again, the emperor would not object. He himself sug- 
gested, at the time of our divorce, that I should marry 
the prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin : you know whom I 
mean, that handsome yoting fellow who paid me such 
attention when I was at Fontainebleau, and afterwards 
in Paris at the Tuileries. The emperor was jealous of 
him. The prince, since then, has written to him, I be- 
lieve, asking for my hand."^ 

1 Prince de Metternich : M^moires, Vol. I, pp. 95-6. 

' Ibid., p. 319, Letter to Schwarzenberg, January 27th, 1810. 

° Madame de R^musat : Mimoires, Vol. Ill, p. 257. 
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Although Josephine herself relates this little anecdote, 
we are not bound to believe it. It is not likely that 
Napoleon would have suggested to her that she should 
marry again. It was scarcely likely that the emperor, 
who would not even allow Josephine to wear jewels 
which had already been worn by other women or trinkets 
which had not been made specially for her, would like 
to think that the wife of Napoleon could become the wife 
of any other man. He would have remembered Moli^re's 
widow, Madame Gu6rin, and Rousseau's widow, Ther&e 
Levasseur, and the idea would have been very odious to 
him. No woman who had been the wife of Napoleon 
could ever marry anyone else. 

However, the arrangements for Napoleon's marriage 
with the arch-duchess Marie-Louise were now concluded ; 
and, as the new empress was expected to arrive very 
soon in France, it was not seemly for Josephine to be in 
Paris when the marriage took place. So she started for 
Navarre accompanied by her little court. 

And yet the ex-sovereign's court was not so very small, 
after all. Madame la comtesse d'Arberg filled the posi- 
tions of lady-in-waiting to Josephine and lady-superin- 
tendent of her household.^ She had been specially com- 
missioned by the emperor to see that Josephine was not 
too extravagant and, in this respect, her position was no 
sinecure ; she was also to remind her mistress that the 
emperor was particularly anxious that she should observe 
the rules of decorum which he had laid down, and, in 
order to fulfil her duties, she arranged never to leave 
Josephine alone. Madame de La Rochefoucauld did not 

1 Madame d'Arberg was the mother of Madame la g§n6rale Mouton, 
comtesse de Lobau. 
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accompany Josephine to her retreat ; she thought it 
wiser to resign her post so that she might be appointed 
as lady-in-waiting to the new empress. Napoleon ac- 
cepted her resignation and took care not to give her 
another position. And he was quite right not to do so. 
The other ladies were Madame de R^musat, whose con- 
duct in refusing to desert her mistress and friend had de- 
lighted the emperor ; he liked Josephine to be surrounded 
by intelligent women so that they might give her the good 
advice of which she was constantly in need ; Madame 
Octave de S6gur ; Madame de Viel-Castel ; Madame de 
Colbert, daughter of General Canclaux and widow of 
Auguste Colbert, who had recently been killed in Spain 
during the insignificant battle of Calcabellos ; Madame de 
Walsh-Serrant ; Madame de Turenne ; Madame d'Aude- 
narde, a Creole and the mother of General d'Audenarde, 
formerly an officer in Conde's army and equerry to the 
emperor ; Madame de Lastic ; and Madame Wathier 
Saint-Alphonse. Two young girls, Mile, de Mackau, 
daughter of the rear-admiral of that name, and Mile. 
de Castellane completed Josephine's court. Madame 
Gazzani, whom we have already mentioned several times 
in this work, still occupied the post of reader. 

This charming troop of young women was not allowed 
to dress as it pleased ; the ladies had to wear a sort of 
uniform. The empress had made this a rule, and for a 
very good reason : she wished to prevent any rivalry 
t among her ladies in the matter of dress and finery, for, 
alas ! jealousy is always ready to burst forth among 
women who have to live together during the greater part 
of the year. This uniform consisted of " a dark green dress 
which could be made of any sort of material : the colour 
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alone was of consequence." It is a young girl, Mile. 
Georgette Ducrest, whom the empress invited to stay 
with her and who charmed the inhabitants of Navarre 
by her wit and pretty manners — and thereby won many 
a jealous enemy — it was Mile. Georgette Ducrest, Madame 
de Genlis' niece, who informs us of these details. ^ 

For we must not imagine that the sky was always blue 
at Navarre. Clouds often obscured the sun ; and the 
same Mile. Ducrest who never speaks ill of anyone, not 
even of her mistress, gives us further details. " Our 
establishment at Navarre was like the real court in minia- 
ture. There was a constant succession of little intrigues 
and jealousies. If her Majesty smiled more frequently 
at one person than at another, many a face lengthened ; 
but a gracious nod from her pacified everyone until a new 
sign of favour caused another cloud to rise on the horizon." 
One day Josephine gave a camellia to Mile. Ducrest, 
whereupon the latter found that she had made several 
enemies ! But in this vile court atmosphere, everyone 
was not alike and we can, nay ! it is our duty to name 
one woman, Madame de R^musat, whose superior mind 
soared far above all these little meannesses and main- 
tained a sort of moral discipline whUe Madame d'Aude- 
narde tried to keep order among the household accounts 
and such-like material things — and her task was not an 
easy one. 

Josephine could not bear to be alone. As we have 
already seen, the emperor had yielded to her wishes by 
giving her this court which made Navarre anything but 
a desert. But that was not all. Besides the female staff, 

* Mile. Georgette Ducrest : Mimoires sur I'impiraifice Josiphine, 
Vol. I, p. 182. 
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there was also a male staff ; M. de Beaumont, an amusing, 
popular and good-natured man, was placed at its head as 
first gentleman-usher. There were four chamberlains : 
M. de Viel-Castel, "an insignificant person,"^ but in 
whom the empress was always discovering some new and 
unexpected good quality ; M. de Turpin-Criss^, who 
painted very well and whose pictures Josephine bought ; 
M. de Montholon, the brother of the Montholon who 
accompanied the emperor to Saint Helena, and M. de 
Lastic. There were also four equerries : M. Fritz de 
Pourtal^s, " a good-natured, kind-hearted fellow, some- 
times rather awkward in his manners owing to his 
Genevese or Neuchatel origin, but this he soon lost " ; ^ 
M. de Chaumont-Quitry, who later married a niece of 
the empress, the princess d'Arenberg, nee de Tascher, 
whose marriage was afterwards annulled by the pope ; 
M. d'Andlau ; and lastly M. de Monaco, whose manners, 
it seems, left much to be desired. M. de Montlivault, who 
rivalled M. de Monaco in this respect, was intendant of 
Josephine's civil list ; M. Billy van Berchem was chief 
huntsman ; M. Deschamps had kept his post as secretary. 
Monseigneur de Barral, archbishop of Tours, who had 
been nominated chaplain to Josephine, said mass on 
fete days only for this strange and numerous colony. 

Nearly all these persons had belonged to the old court 
and lived on fairly good terms together. However, life 
at Navarre, as at La Malmaison, was rather monotonous. 
At ten o'clock every morning Josephine descended from 
her private apartments. Breakfast was served half an 
hour later. The lady-in-waiting, Madame d'Arberg, then 

1 Duchesse d'AbrantSs : Histoire des salons de Paris, Vol. II, p. 438. 
> Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 27. 
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named the two persons whom the empress wished to sit 
by her side during the repast. An absurd number of 
servants always served these repasts in magnificent style 
in the richest of plate. Four major-domos, two stewards 
and a butler stood in the dining-room throughout the 
meal. Each guest had a footman behind his chair. 
There were not only two footmen behind the empress, but 
what is more, a Basque, a page, and a major-domo who 
acted as head-cook and superintendent of the household ! 
After breakfast everyone went to walk in the park, and 
bread was thrown to the pheasants, guinea-fowls, and the 
rare birds in the aviaries ; the gold-fish and the slimy 
old carp in the ponds were not forgotten : this was the 
chief amusement of the day ! At other times, when the 
weather was fine, they drove ; at two o'clock the empress 
used to get into her carriag;e and her ladies took their 
seats in the long line of carriages which looked exactly 
like a procession of wedding-coaches except that they were 
escorted by a detachment of cuirassiers ; an officer 
galloped on one side of the empress's equipage while an 
equerry, in full dress, rode on the other side. And thus 
Josephine, attended by her whole household and a goodly 
array of soldiers, used to wander dreaming through the 
cornfields, or talked sadly of past times with her courtiers 
while strolling under the leafy glades of the forest of Evreux. 
At last Josephine got tired of this stiff, ceremonious 
life ; she wished to waive ceremony and allowed her 
equerry to wear a black coat while accompanying her 
on her daily walks and drives. The emperor, having been 
informed of this fact, sent word that none of the rules 
made by him relating to etiquette and court-life at 
Navarre were to be infringed. 
Q 
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The procession then returned home after a more or 
less lengthy expedition. The empress would seat herself 
at her embroidery frame, take up her needle and make a 
stitch here and there ; if there were not many people 
present, Madame Gazzani appeared with a book in her 
hand and began to read aloud. After yawning a little, 
the ladies separated and went to dress for dinner and 
everyone sat down to dine. If the weather was fine, they 
used to walk in the park for an hour after dinner ; they 
then came indoors, and had a little music during which 
Josephine, who always had some questions to ask of the 
invisible powers which rule the destinies of this world, 
began to tell her own fortune and to play endless games of 
patience, thereby causing her ladies to exercise their 
patience ! They then took tea and went to bed only to 
recommence on the morrow and all the following days 
this empty, insipid existence which, with its luxury and 
etiquette, somewhat resembled court life, 'with the mono- 
tony of its childish and useless occupations was not unlike 
convent life before the Revolution, and with its numerous 
hunting-parties was very similar to the life of many a 
rich chatelaine of those days. In fact, life at Navarre 
meant stagnation. " Time passes here in a strange 
fashion," wrote Madame de R6musat ; " we are always 
together, we do nothing particular, we hardly talk at all, 
and yet we are not bored ; we always do exactly the same 
thing at exactly the same hour ; and each day is so 
exactly like the preceding day, that we lose count of 
time."^ And on another occasion she wrote : " We seven 
women live amicably together ; there is only one of 
us who is really pretty and she is allowed to know that 

* Lettres de Madame de Rimvsat, Vol. II, p. 401. 
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she is so and to be proud of the fact ; those of us who 
are good-natured are allowed to do as they like. As for 
me, I am permitted to be lazy, sometimes absent-minded 
and even somewhat melancholy, if I wish to be so ; in 
short, I am free to do exactly as I like. . . . The mistress 
of this domain, by her gentleness and tolerance, sets us 
a good example."^ 

The estate of Navarre made an extremely pleasant 
abode. The chdteau was very spacious ;^ but the archi- 
tects had neglected to make the best of its vast length 
and the rooms were less suited to receive much company 
than one might have supposed them to be from their size. 
When queen Hortense came to stay at Navarre, she and 
her suite always lodged in a little chdteau which had been 
built close to the principal building. The park of Navarre 
stretches down to a pretty valley rich in flowers and 
foliage, watered by two rivers, the Eure and the Iton, so 
that the vegetation there is more luxuriant than any- 
where else. 

The principal chdteau, the idifice d'honneur, was sur- 
mounted by a cupola which covered a huge, hall-like, 
octagonal salon ; all the rooms on the entrance-floor 
looked into a covered courtyard in the middle of which 
was this octagonal salon. The chdteau was principally 
restored by Mansard and Lenotre, who designed the park 
and cleverly arranged numerous pretty fountains the 

• Lettres de Madame de Rimusat, Vol. II, p. 402. 

» The ch&teau of Navarre, situated two kilomitres distant from 
Evreux, was built by the kings of Navarre in the 14th century ; it 
was restored on several occasions. Before the Revolution, it belonged 
to the due de Bouillon, so famous for his licentiousness and for the 
immoral life led by him at Navarre. The chdteau was demolished in 
1834. 
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waters of which, after meandering over the lawns and 
between the flower-beds, mingled with several babbling 
brooklets and then glided away beneath the lofty trees. 

Navarre was therefore a charming place of residence, 
and any woman to whom it was given was not much to 
be pitied. Josephine was no more a victim as regards 
material things than she was a victim as regards her 
affections as a wife and mother. 

And yet, notwithstanding everything which the em- 
peror had done for her, she was not satisfied ; she asked 
for more money ! Napoleon, " who knew how to console 
her in all her little troubles,"^ was not mean over money 
matters as we have already seen by his last letter. And 
yet she wrote him the following letter : — 

" Navarre, April igth, 1810. 

" Sire, my son assures me that your Majesty allows me 
to return to La Malmaison and that you kindly consent 
to advance me the sum which I requested of you so that 
the chateau of Navarre might be made habitable. 

" This two-fold favour. Sire, goes far to dispel the great 
anxieties and even fears which your Majesty's long silence 
had caused me. I feared that I had been completely 
banished from your memory. However, I now see that 
such is not the case. I am therefore less unhappy, and 
even as happy as I can ever expect to be in future. 

" I shall go to La Malmaison towards the end of the 
month, since your Majesty does not object ; but I must 
tell you. Sire, I should not have profited so speedily by 
the liberty which your Majesty accords me in this matter, 

* Duchesse d'Abrantds : Histoire des salons de Paris, Vol. IV, p. 7. 
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if the house at Navarre did not need, for the sake of my 
health and the health of the members of my household, 
some very pressing repairs. I propose only to remain a 
very short time at La Malmaison. I shall soon leave in 
order to take the waters ; but while I am at La Mal- 
maison, your Majesty may be assured that I shall live 
there as if I were a thousand leagues from Paris. I have 
made a great sacrifice. Sire, and each day I realize more 
distinctly how much I have lost. However, that sacrifice 
shall be as it ought to be : it shall be complete on my 
side. Your Majesty's peace of mind shall not be dis- 
turbed by one single word of regret from me. 

" I shall always pray for your Majesty's happiness ; 
perhaps I may even pray that I may see you once again. 
But your Majesty may be sure that I shall ever respect 
your new position. I shall respect it in silence ; remem- 
bering the affection you once bore for me, I shall refrain 
from trying to obtain any fresh proof of that affection. 
I shall count upon your sense of justice and your kind- 
heartedness. 

" I wiU only ask one favour, and that is that your 
Majesty will endeavour by some means to prove to me 
and to those who love me, that I still ,have a little place 
in your memory and a great place in your esteem and 
your affections. No matter what form it may take, that 
proof will assuage my grief while I do not think that it 
will imperil what I value above all things: your Majesty's 
happiness. 

" Josephine." 

This letter, full of tedious reiteration of the fact that 
she had made a great sacrifice when her past deprived her 
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of any right to complain, a sacrifice for which she had 
quite consoled herself as we have already seen, was very 
undignified : it contained a request for money although 
she had received enormous sums only a short time ago ; 
and it contained, what is more, a mean, vain and disloyal 
demand for satisfaction. She whose tact was so lauded 
was guilty of very unseemly conduct. The emperor had 
just married his second wife, Marie-Louise, and was with 
her at the chateau of Compiegne when he received this 
letter : this fact made her behaviour appear still more 
unseemly. He felt it bitterly and replied : 

" Compiegne, April zist, 1810. 

" My friend, I have received your letter dated April 
19th ; it shows very bad taste. I have not changed ; 
people like me never change. I do not know what Eugene 
told you. I did not write to you because you did not 
write to me, and I wanted to do all I could to please you. 

" I am glad to see that you are going to La Malmaison 
and that you are pleased ; I shall like to hear froni you 
and to give you news of myself. I will say no more until 
you have compared my letter with your own ; and after 
that, I will leave you to judge who is in the right, you 
or I? 

"Adieu, my friend ; keep well and be just both to- 
wards yourself and towards me. 

" Napoleon." 

Meanwhile the courtiers had been able, since the em- 
peror's marriage with Marie-Louise, to compare the new 
empress with the old. People were beginning to remark 
that Marie-Louise had a very haughty manner, they 
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remembered that Josephine had always had a gracious 
little speech ready for every occasion ; they whispered 
that Marie-Louise was quite well aware that Josephine 
was regretted, that she was jealous of her and that, in 
anticipation of certain events much dreaded by her, she 
wished that her predecessor should only be allowed the 
title of duchesse de Navarre and that she should be ban- 
ished to the duchy of Berg ; it was said that she was 
displeased because La MalmEiison, which was very close 
to Paris, had been given to her rival, that she intended to 
buy it back, and a hundred other absurd stories. 

All this was carefully repeated to Josephine and be- 
lieved by her. She, thinking that she might turn these 
stories to good account at some future time, for some 
reason at that time apparently unaccountable but which 
was explained by subsequent events, did not wish to be 
forgotten. About the same time that this tittle-tattle 
reached the emperor's ear, he received a letter from 
Josephine asking him to allow her to go to Aix-les- 
Bains in Savoy. The reason for this visit, said she, was 
that she wanted to go there for the sake of her health ; 
but the truth of the matter was that she wanted to make 
people talk about her and she did not wish to be forgotten. 
The emperor saw through her little scheme and was dis- 
pleased. He would have preferred her — and Josephine 
ought to have seen that he was in the right — to remain 
quietly at Navarre, because it was proper and more 
seemly for her to remain in her gilded retreat and to let 
herself be forgotten. Ought she not thus conscientiously 
to have fuMUed the conditions of the divorce, as Napoleon, 
for his own part, was doing in the most generous style : 
for had he not given her more than he had promised ? 
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Napoleon, however, sent Josephine his consent for her 
to visit Aix. She started off accompanied by Madame de 
R6musat, Madame d'Audenarde, M. de Turpin-Crisse and 
M. Fritz de Pourtalfe. While at Aix, she lodged with 
Madame d'Audenarde in a little house and Madame de 
R^musat took rooms in another with MM. de Turpin and 
de Pourtal^s. 

When she reached Aix, the little town was still empty ; 
the bathers do not come until later in the season. So 
she was able to rest, for, as she was fond of remarking : 
" Happiness sometimes consists in being able to rest."^ 
But the news of her arrival was soon known and a crowd 
of inquisitive visitors from Chambery, Geneva, Turin and 
Grenoble soon invaded Aix to look at her and to solicit 
favours of her. Petitions were brought to her with a 
request that she would pass them on to the emperor ; 
she seemed flattered to see herself treated as if she were 
still empress. 

In short she enjoyed her visit. In the morning she 
used to take her bath at the bathing establishment, from 
whence she was brought back to her lodgings wrapped 
in her bathing-costume and seated in a sedan-chair. 
She rested in bed until lunch, after which she drove in 
the charming environs of Aix. Sometimes she went to 
Tresserve and walked up the pretty wooded hill, behind 
which the village lies hidden like a rest in an arbour, and 
returned by the road which skirts the lake. Sometimes 
she went to Saint-Innocent in order to see the angora 
rabbits, whose fur, they say, when woven into bandages 
has such wonderful power to ward off pain ; sometimes 
she went to Mouxy, and then she would extend her walk 
*■ Letires de Madame de- Rimusat, Vol. II, p. 333. 
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along the Mont Revard and sometimes even go as far as 
Chamb6ry by the road leading past the old cross of 
Nivolet perched on the edge of the mountain. On another 
day she would go to the valley of Fier or Sierroz which, 
three years later, was to be so fatal to Madame de Broc, 
the sister of the marechale Ney, lady of the palace and a 
friend of queen Hortense. In order to vary her amuse- 
ments, Josephine used also to row on the lac du Bourget ; 
having been rowed across the lake, she would sit in the 
flowery meadows at the foot of the Dent-du-Chat or 
else visit the old monastery of Hautecombe, proudly 
seated on the rocks at the edge of the lake with its feet 
laved by the water. It was during an excursion to 
Hautecombe that a sudden squall nearly wrecked the 
boat in which she and her suite were seated. In one of 
Madame de Remusat's letters, we find a thrilling account 
of this excursion which was nearly fatal to her. Napoleon, 
having heard of the danger to which Josephine had been 
exposed, wrote to her : 

" Saint-Cloud, June loth, 1810. 

" I have received your letter. I was grieved to hear that 
you had been in such danger. It would indeed have been 
strange if the native of an island in the midst of the 
ocean had been drowned in a lake. 

" The queen^ is better and will, I hope, soon be quite 
well again. It seems that her husband is in Bohemia 
unable to make up his mind as to what he ought to do. . ." 

* Queen Hortense had been so upset by the abdication of Louis, 
king of Holland, that she fell ill. She soon consoled herself " by 
appropriating for her own use the two million francs pension which 
Napoleon allowed his dispossessed brother." (Fouch6: Mimoires, 
Vol. II. p. 49.) 
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Madame de R6niusat, in her letters, says that Jose- 
phine " behaved in an extremely decorous fashion while 
at Aix." Was she not accustomed to such behaviour on 
Joseiphine's part ? She adds : " Had she said but one 
word, all the men would have made love to her." And 
yet she displeased the emperor ; her conduct in buying 
the chdieau of Pr^gny on the banks of the lake of Geneva 
during a visit made to Switzerland after her first cure at 
Aix, only increased his displeasure. 

Madame de R^musat, having been summoned to Paris 
in the beginning of August, left Josephine at Aix occupied 
in making preparations to go to her new chateau of 
Pr^gny. Soon after her arrival in Paris, Madame de 
R^musat, who had seen the emperor, wrote the following 
letter to Josephine. It is a remarkable and a very im- 
portant letter, and was evidently written at the emperor's 
suggestion ; the witty lady of the palace's charming and 
measured style caimot always conceal certain expressions 
peculiar to Napoleon. 

Letter from Madame de Remusat to the Empress Josephine. 

" Madame, 

" I have delayed writing to your Majesty because 
you wished me, on my return, to tell you something about 
the great city. Had I obeyed my own feelings, I should 
have assured you of my gratitude on the very morrow of 
my arrival. Your acts of kindness towards me form the 
daily topic of conversation in my home. When I got 
back to my husband and my children, I told them what 
happy hours I had enjoyed in your society. Neither 
absence nor time, Madame, can efface the memory of 
your kindness from the hearts of those who know your 
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worth. I beg you to put the finishing touch to your deeds 
of kindness towards me, by never doubting of the grati- 
tude which I owe you for many reasons. While writing 
to you to-day, I must first repeat this request ; for when 
your Majesty understands the object of my letter, you 
will understand why I repeat, with more than usual 
entreaty, my prayer that you will trust in my undying 
devotion. I wiU begin by sajdng, Madame, that having 
learnt on my arrival in Paris that the emperor was much 
engrossed by important business and that he seldom 
consented to see anyone, I did not dare to beg for an 
audience as you had advised me to do. I have not been 
to court yet, but I have already seen several important 
personages ; and I have been questioned concerning 
your Majesty with too much eagerness for me not to per- 
ceive that these same questions were dictated by some 
very special reason. I was often asked for news of your 
health ; people wanted to know how you occupied your- 
self; if you were resigned and content in your retirement; 
if, during your journey, you had received those marks of 
affection which you so richly deserve to receive ; in 
short, the state of your mind and what sort of life you 
led. I was delighted to be able to reply satisfactorily ; 
and the pleasure with which the true and simple relation 
of your daily life, your secret feelings, your calm behaviour 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice which governs your conduct 
each day, was received, proved to me that my inter- 
locutors could not fail to give pleasure by publishing the 
truth to the whole world. But, Madame, I too made 
inquiries, I also took notes ; and I venture to send you 
the result of my observations while assuring you of my 
undying devotion. 
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" The pregnancy of the empress is a source of public 
rejoicing and has aroused great hopes for the future in 
the minds of the people. This your Majesty, who I know 
considers this event as a reward for her great sacrifice, 
can easily understand. Well, Madame, from what I 
noticed, I think that you must still take one more step 
along the road of abnegation before you_can complete 
your task, and I feel I ought to explain myself, for it 
seems to me that this fresh sacrifice will be but a passing 
evil. You will doubtless remember that you sometimes 
regretted with me that the emperor, at the time of his 
marriage, did not propose that an interview should take 
place between two persons whom he flattered himself 
he could reconcile because they were both equally dear 
to his heart at that time. You have sometimes said to 
me, since then, that he had hoped, that if the empress 
became enceinte, he would be able to obtain his wish 
without wounding her feelings. But, Madame, if I am 
not mistaken, the hour for such a reconciliation has not 
yet struck. 

" The empress seems highly imaginative and easily 
alarmed ; she loves with all the devotion and abandon- 
ment of a first attachment ; but this very passion, as is 
frequently the case when one loves for the first time, is 
accompanied with a certain amount of uneasiness. The 
following little anecdote as related to me by the grand- 
marshal will prove that I am not mistaken in what I 
have the honour to tell you. 

" One day the emperor, while walking in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Malmaison, offered, as you were absent, 
to take her to see this pretty spot ; the empress's face 
immediately became bedewed with tears ; she dared not 
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refuse, but her distress was too visible for the emperor 
to try to insist. Your Majesty's presence would only 
increase this tendency to jealousy which time will doubt- 
less lessen. You will remember, perhaps, that this summer 
when I saw you lookii^g so plump, so young, so beautified, 
I may even say, by our peaceful existence here, I dared to 
remark to you in joking that if I were a certain person in 
Paris I should feel quite alarmed. In fact, Madame, I 
now realize the truth of those words spoken in jest. 
The grand-marshal, with whom I conversed, told me that 
he dreaded certain events. It seemed to me that he was 
afraid to broach a certain painful subject to the emperor. 
He spoke seriously to me of the affection which the em- 
peror still feels for you but which forces him to be very 
circumspect. New positions create new duties ; and, if 
I dared, I would say that such a noble-hearted person as 
yourself must never do anything which might cause the 
emperor to fail in his duty. 

" What would you do here, Madame, in the midst of 
the joy aroused by the news of this pregnancy, at the 
birth of the long-expected child, amid the public rejoicings 
caused by this event ? What would the emperor, who is 
obliged to treat the young mother with the greatest 
consideration in her present state, do ? It would distress 
her were she to learn how precious you still are to him. 
You would grieve him, although you, with your scrupulous 
conscience, would never aUow yourself to ask any favour 
of him ; and you too would suffer. You would not be 
able to hear the cries of rejoicing without a pang, for you 
would certainly realize that the nation had forgotten you 
and that you had become an object of pity and commisera- 
tion to a certain set who, perhaps, would only pity you 
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for political reasons. Little by little your position would 
become so painful, that you would be obliged to fly. As 
I have begun, let me finish, you would have to leave 
Paris. Even at Navarre and at La MaJmaison, you 
would have heard the clamour of an idle and some- 
times spiteful city. Forced to flee, it would look as if 
you had been ordered to go, and so you would lose 
all the honour of having taken the matter into your 
own hands and of having behaved like a brave 
woman. 

" This is what I wanted to tell you ; this is the result 
of my long conversation with my husband and of a chance 
meeting with the grand-marshal. Less keen to serve 
your interests than ourselves, and accustomed, as you are 
well aware, only to state his opinion when he has been 
authorized to do so, it required a great deal of time and 
not a little address to get him to tell me what he really 
thought ; but as soon as I saw how matters stood, 
I realized that one more sacrifice would have to be made 
and that you ought not to wait for events but to anticipate 
them by writing to the emperor. By saving him any 
embarrassment which his affection for you might cause 
him to experience, you will give him fresh reason to be 
grateful to you ; and besides the reward which every 
upright and sensible action brings in its train, with that 
affectionate disposition which distinguishes you, that 
gift of pleasing and making yourself beloved, perhaps 
you will find an unexpected pleasure by prolonging your 
visit to Milan where you will be able to enjoy the weU- 
deserved success of your son who is expecting you. 
Your momentary absence from France would be bright- 
ened by a stay in Florence and Rome where your artistic 
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tastes could be gratified ; in Italy, you would be reminded 
at every turn of past events, and this would afford the 
emperor much pleasure because these memories are con- 
nected with his early victories. 

" All that the grand-marshal said to me proved to me 
that his Majesty wishes you to keep the honour due to the 
position which you owe to his successes and his affection ; 
winter will soon pass, and then the time will come for 
you to go to Navarre where you will be able to occupy 
yourself with the improvements which you intend 
making there ; time, the great healer, will settle matters, 
and you will put the finishing touch to that noble sacrifice 
by which you will win the gratitude of the entire nation, 
I know not, Madame, if I am mistaken ; but it seems 
to me that some happiness may still be found in the 
exercise of such duties ; a woman's heart knows how to 
find pleasure in sacrificing its own wishes to those of the 
beloved object. It would be a task worthy of you to 
save the emperor this embarrassment from which, 
however, he could easily extricate himself without blame 
to himself, were his love for you less great, and to calm 
the fears of the young wife who in time will learn to dread 
you less. If you were less sure of the power which your 
charms stiU possess, your task would be more difficult ; 
but it seems to me that it is because your Majesty is well 
aware of the power and the danger to others which lie in 
those charms, that you ought to be most careful how 
you act. 

" I dare to hope that your Majesty will forgive me 
for this long letter and the remarks contained in it. 
In laying stress upon the absolute necessity for leaving 
France for some time, I flatter myself that you will 
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see that I have never given more genuine proofs of my 
devotion to you. 
" I remain with profound respect, Madame, 

" Your Majesty's very humble and very 
obedient servant, 

" VERGENNES-RfeMUSAT." 

It was easy to see, according to the tone of this very 
clever, very well-thought-out letter, full of gracious and 
kind thoughtfulness, that Napoleon wished to get 
Josephine, without giving her express orders to do so, 
to leave France for a little ; we shall soon see that he 
had his own reasons for wishing her to do so. With his 
usual weakness in any matter concerning Josephine, he 
only expresses a wish, he dares not command. That wish 
is clearly expressed in Madame de R^musat's letter, but 
Josephine was not accustomed to give in to the emperor's 
wishes. And then this letter gives us a reason in favour 
of Josephine's journey to Italy the fact that her beauty, 
if she continues to live too near Paris, may tempt the 
emperor to be unfaithful to his young wife ; but that is 
only a pretty compliment. Josephine, however, immedi- 
ately begins to think that her charms and the power of 
those charms are much greater than they are in reality ; 
she takes the letter and the compliments used by the 
emperor in order to hide his wish that she should leave 
France for a time, literally and as gospel truth. The inter- 
view between the two empresses having been postponed 
because the emperor is supposed to be unable to forget 
his old love and to be constantly in dread lest he should 
fall a victim to his divorced wife's charms, confinns her 
in this opinion. The emperor's eagerness (for it was he, 
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and she knows it, who suggested if he did not actually 
dictate Madame de R6musat's letter), the way in which 
he insists that she will enjoy being able to spend the 
winter with her son in Milan, makes her suspicious ; 
w;ith her usual habit ol doing exactly the contrary of 
what she is asked to do, she refuses point-blank. No ! 
she wiU not go to Italy. She is not going to make any 
more sacrifices ; has she not already sacrificed herself 
enough ? There is not one of her letters which does not 
proclaim the fact that she has made a great sacrifice.^ 
She does not know, poor creature, that a sacrifice ceases 
to be a sacrifice when it is always being talked about 
and held up for admiration. Her good taste, if not her 
own feelings, ought to have made her reaUze this fact. 
She seems, when reminding people of her sacrifice, to be 
claiming more honour for herself than is really due to her ; 
for, after all, had she really renounced her position so 
willingly as all that ? And did not Josephine owe 
obedience to the emperor if she owed him nothing else ? 
If Josephine, as she declares so often, really wished to 
please Napoleon, why did she not leave immediately for 
Milan ? Why ? . . . Because an idea had just occurred 
to her, rather a dishonourable idea for which the emperor 
had already chided her, alas ! all too gently : like many 
a neglected mistress who wants to get back the lover 
who has just married a wife, she thinks that she may 
be able to recover her former power over him and snatch 
him away from the new empress. And in order to do this 
she counts upon the force of habit, the habit of fourteen 

1 " For his sake I made the greatest sacrifice any woman can make ; 
I sacrificed my heart's affections . . ." (Letter to Hortense). — " I 
have made a great sacrifice. Sire, and as each day goes by, I realize 
all I have lost . . ." (Letter to the emperor, April 19th, 1810), etc. 
R 
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years of married life. She also counts upon her charms ; 
has not the emperor informed her that he fears the 
power of those charms ? But the poor woman does not 
realize that this is only a pretty compliment. Yes, the 
emperor once loved her, loved her passionately, as, per- 
haps, no other woman has ever been loved either before 
or since ; it was her fault if that love did not last until 
death. But all that is past and over, past and over for 
ever and aye. Napoleon, in the kindness of his heart, 
is still her friend, an affectionate and faithful friend ; 
and Josephine does not understand the value of such a 
friendship ; she harbours disloyal thoughts, wishes all 
sorts of malicious things. And then she imagines, at an 
age when she ought to know better, that she is still 
beautiful and dangerously charming. Does not Madame 
de R^musat in her letter praise her for her beauty ? 
Josephine beautiful ! She has ceased to be beautiful 
for many a long day, and the poor woman has strangely 
changed since her divorce. Alas ! she is growing old ! 
But she does not perceive it. Her figure, once so slender, 
so charmingly graceful, has quite altered ; she has 
grown stout, heavy ; her hips are huge, her shoulders 
much too broad ; she has lost her pretty profile. As 
for her face, which was always less attractive than her 
figure, if she did not rouge and powder she would look 
exactly like an old grandmother ; she forgets that eight 
years ago she attained to that great honour, the crown of a 
woman's life. One might pass over these Uttle im- 
perfections, but the dreadful state of her teeth, which 
have always been very bad, quite prevents her from 
hoping to compete, even from afar, with the eighteen- 
year-old Marie-Louise and her pure, sweet breath. 
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And then, not only had Josephine been a grandmother 
for several years, but Napoleon was about to become a 
father. This news reached Switzerland while Josephine 
was still there, and she wrote to ask him if it was true. 
The emperor replied to her from Saint-Cloud : 

" September i/^th, 1810. 
" I have received your letter, and I am glad to hear 
that you are well. Yes, it is quite true ; the empress 
has been enceinte for the last four months. She is very 
devoted to me. . . ." ' 

This letter, the words it is quite true, and she is very 
devoted to me, plainly showed that Napoleon was deter- 
mined to keep Josephine at a distance, and she does not 
seem to have realized this fact. And yet the letter which 
the emperor made Madame de R^musat write to her 
ought to have opened her eyes. As she could not make 
up her mind to obey the request so prettily expressed 
by the clever pen of her witty lady of the palace, Josephine 
commissioned her daughter Hortense, who was returning 
to Paris, to ask the emperor his views upon the matter. 
Napoleon himself informs her in the following letter : 

" FONTAINEBLEAU, 

" October ist, 1810. 
" I have received your letter. Hortense, whom I have 
seen, will tell you what I think. Go and see your son 
during the coming winter ; return to Aix next spring or 
spend the first months at Navarre. I should feel strongly 
inclined to recommend you to go immediately to Navarre, 
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did I not fear that you might find it dull thefe. My 
opinion is that it would be better for you to pass the 
winter in Milan or at Navarre. Except for this, I am sure 
you may do as you like, for I do not wish to put any 
restraint upon your actions. . . ." 

Josephine, however, took no more heed of the emperor's 
wishes, which this time he expressed very clearly, than 
she had heeded the instructions lately received through 
the medium of Madame de Remusat. So she decided 
that, as the emperor advised her to go and spend the 
winter with her son in MUan, she would go to Navarre, 
but that she should first stay as long as possible at La 
Malmaison. Then she wrote off to Hortense : 

" Had it only been a question of passing one or two 
months in Italy with my dear Eugene, I would gladly 
have undertaken the journey ; but, by remaining absent 
from France for six months, I should make my friends 
uneasy ; besides, I could not do such a thing. ..." 

This decision, in that his mother preferred " not to 
make her friends uneasy " to spending one or two months 
with him, was scarcely flattering to Eugdne, and was 
contrary to the emperor's wishes. 

So Napoleon was very angry when he heard that she 
was on her way, not to Milan, but to Paris. Knowing 
Josephine's jealous disposition, he dreaded lest Marie- 
Louise's pregnancy should serve as a pretext for angry 
scenes ; " he dreaded for everyone's sake scenes which 
would become public property if they were enacted at 
La Malmaison or Navarre before more than twenty 
women." So he was angry and much worried. . . , 

Josephine, who, in disobeying the emperor, had only 
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obeyed her own wish to be near Paris in order to be on 
the spot should any emergency occur, arrived at La 
Malmaison. Here, notwithstanding a cold and early 
winter, she settled down as if she meant to stay, and 
invited all Paris to come and see her. Matters were a 
little strained by an incident which happened during 
the ex-sovereign's sojourn at La Malmaison. The 
empress Marie-Louise's servants having sneered at the 
empress Josephine's domestics because the latter's livery 
was similar to theirs, a quarrel broke out. The matter 
reached the emperor's ear and made him furious, for it 
created a bad impression in Paris. So he wrote to 
Madame d'Arberg, Josephine's lady-in-waiting, com- 
manding her to hasten her mistress's departure for 
Normandy. 

At last she started for Navarre, where she spent the 
winter amusing herself with her little court and several 
visitors who came nearly every day to spend a week 
or a fortnight at the palace. As at Aix, " she wished," 
says Madame de Remusat, " to rest quietly, to be able 
to gratify her tastes and to forget."^ Now the thing which 
Josephine cared most for was dress. " Her dress," says 
Mile. Ducrest, " was carefully chosen, very elegant, but 
generally simple."^ Life at Navarre resumed its peaceful 
course only varied by childish occupations. If the weather 
was fine, Josephine usually proposed that they should 
fish, and immediately everyone declared that they 
enjoyed nothing better than fishing. The lady who 
caught the greatest number of fish received a prize, 

^ Lettres de Madame de Rimusat, Vol. II, p. 396. 
' Mile. Georgette Ducrest: Mimoires sur I'impirairice Josiphine, 
Vol. I, p. 227. 
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like a good little schoolgirl who has done her lessons 
properly. On their return, the results of the day's sport 
were taken to the kitchen and cooked ; then, no matter 
what hour it might be, the pretty anglers ate their catch 
with great gusto. " It was an understood thing that 
everyone had to declare that these impromptu repasts 
were far more enjoyable than the empress's most magnifi- 
cent dinners ; at all events they were productive of more 
hilarity." ^ If the weather was bad, fishing was aban- 
doned for the more noisy game of billiards, and the 
bilUard cue took the place of the fishing-rod in the hands 
of the ladies ; pretty ornaments, trinkets, and jewels were 
distributed as prizes. 

January ist, 1811, arrived. Josephine did not wish to 
miss an opportunity to amuse herself. After having 
received the good wishes of aU the members of her court, 
she announced that she was not going to give any New 
Year's gifts that year, but that she intended to have a 
lottery instead ; however, no one need regret that facty 
for everybody would receive a prize. 

Immediately all the ladies, like a lot of little school- 
girls, pressed round their sovereign who, wand in hand, 
began the mysterious operation of drawing and corrected, 
when necessary, any little blunders which Fortune might 
make. The prizes in this lottery were by no means 
worthless and insignificant baubles. The first prize, a 
splendid ring set with rubies and brilliants, was won 
by M. de Barral, the archbishop of Tours and chaplain 
to the court of Navarre. Fortune certainly acted with 

* Mile. Georgette Dncrest : M4mowes sur I'impiratnce Josdphine, 
Vol. I, p. 240. 
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tact and politeness : was it not quite right that Mon- 
seigneur should be served first ? The prelate, naively 
astonished at Fortune's good manners, was careful not to 
let an occasion pass in which to give good advice. " Look ! 
mesdames," said he, " look what a beautiful ring ! I hope 
you will kneel to kiss this new ring more often than you 
knelt to the old one." 

The other prizes were distributed with equally happy 
results : the gentlemen received neither brooches nor 
earrings ; the ladies received neither riding-whips nor 
pistols — and everybody, and the empress in especial, 
went into fits of laughter over this wonderful and un- 
accountable good luck. 

However, the drawing of one prize was received with 
stony silence ; for once Fortune was too sharp ; she 
behaved like a veritable courtier. But that was because 
she was influenced by her surroundings. And then, at 
the same time, she forgot to observe the rules of etiquette. 
Madame Gazzani, in short, received a prize equal in value 
and size to those won by the ladies of the palace. And 
she was only a reader ! 

What a scandalous act of injustice ! Did the fact that 
she had sacrificed her honour to satisfy one of the em- 
peror's passing fancies entitle her to Josephine's special 
favour ? Then she ought to have said so ! . . . 

Be this as it may, everyone was dissatisfied: the 
ladies to see an inferior treated as their equal ; the 
reader to see herself so singled out that it almost 
looked as if this little episode had been planned in 
order to rehabilitate her, whereas it only made matters 
worse. 

This was how the hours, days, and months passed at 
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Navarre ; it was an idle existence, only occupied by 
foolish amusements and childish pastimes. 

The little wranglings which had taken place between 
the emperor and Josephine before her departure for 
Navarre and of which, according to her custom, Josephine 
had taken good care to inform her ladies, were therefore 
known to all the members of the divorced empress's 
little court. And so it happened that a party was formed 
which called itself the Navarre party. This party, whose 
ambitions were purely platonic, was a militant party. 
Its members took care to mention Josephine's name as 
often as possible before Marie-Louise who, as we can 
easily understand, did not like her predecessor's name 
to be mentioned in her presence ; Josephine's generosity 
was always being lauded.^ This was one of the means 
employed by this party in the hopes that, by so doing, 
their standard-bearer could regain her old influence over 
Napoleon. 

The emperor, on entering Marie-Louise's room one day, 
found the latter examining an object which she quickly 
hid on seeing her husband, but not so quick, however, 
that he did not notice what she had done. Her face was 
wet with tears. 

" What is the matter, Louise ? " said he, as he kissed 
her. " Well ! " continued he, laughing, " what are you 
hiding there ? " 

And taking the empress's hand, he drew it from her 
pocket where she was trying to hide something, opened 
it, and found — a miniature of Josephine, but Josephine 

1 La gSnfirale Durand : Mimoifes, p. 93. Mme. Durand, in her, 
memoirs, assures us, however, that Marie-Louise was far more charit- 
able than Josephine. 
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when she was young, beautiful, fresh-looking ; Josephine 
at twenty-five years of age ! 

" Who gave you this portrait, Louise ? " asked the 
emperor, hardly able to contain his wrath. 

The empress did not reply at first, so distressed was she, 
not only at having found this miniature in her room, 
but at having been caught examining the features of her , 
who had preceded her on the imperial throne of France. 
She flung herself sobbing into the emperor's arms. 

" Child ! " said Napoleon, very tenderly, " child ! 
what is the matter ? Why are you crying ? I repeat, 
who gave you this portrait ? I wish to know." 

And this time he stamped with his foot. 

Marie-Louise, terrified, made no reply, and only con- 
tinued to sob. 

" Well ! you won't tell me ? " continued Napoleon 
in a gentler tone. 

" No one gave it to me ; I found it there, on that sofa, 
a minute ago, when I came in . . ." 

It was true. A lady of the court belonging to the 
Navarre party had purposely placed this portrait in 
Marie-Louise's room. Napoleon was furious ; he was 
afraid lest the empress should think that he had forgotten 
the portrait or let it fedl from his pocket — ^which might 
have disturbed the peaceful home-life which had been his 
since his second marriage. 

A similar incident had probably caused him to dictate 
to Madame de Remusat, in order to prevent a recurrence, 
the long letter to Josephine quoted above, and also the 
letter which he himself wrote to induce her to spend the 
winter in Milan. 

From that day we notice a slight change in Napoleon's 
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letters to Josephine ; they are " as cold as love after fifteen 
years of married life," to use the expression which he 
himself had used in 1796 in speaking of Josephine's 
letters during their much interrupted Jioneymoon. 
Here is one of these letters : 

" November 24th. 

" I have received your letter ; Hortense has told me 
about you. I am glad to see that you are happy ; I 
hope that you are not too dull at Navarre. 

" I am in very good health. The empress's condition 
is highly satisfactory. I will do what you wish concerning 
your household. Take care of your health, keep happy 
and never doubt of my affection for you." 

And then the emperor began to receive fresh requests 
for money. It was useless for Madame d'Arberg, whom 
the emperor had ordered to check the empress's extrava- 
gance, to try to be economical. Josephine, for her part, 
became even more extravagant. We notice in Napoleon's 
letters to Josephine frequent allusions to her requests 
for money ; in one of the emperor's letters, dated 
November 24th, 1810, which we have just quoted, the 
words, " I wiU do what you wish concerning your house- 
hold. . . ." In another, dated June 8th, 1811, " I will 
settle all the matters mentioned in your letter. . . ." 
And later, August 25th, 1813, " Be orderly in your 
accounts ; spend only fifteen hundred thousand francs a 
year, and put aside a similar sum ; that will make a 
nice little nest-egg for your grandchildren ;. it is sweet 
to do this for them. They tell me that, instead of doing 
this, you have got into debt. That is very wrong. Put 
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your accounts in order and do not give to all who ask of 
you. If you wish to please me, let me hear that you 
have saved a handsome sum ; think what a bad opinion 
I should have of you if I knew that you had got into debt 
notwithstanding your income of three million francs." 

This letter had a great rather than a good effect upon 
Josephine. It was written on August 35th, Mariqir 
Louise's birthday. " He would not have written a letter 
fuU of reproaches to her ! " Napoleon had not thought 
of that, but Josephine thought of it immediately. What 
tears were shed on reading that letter ! Were they tears 
of regret ? Not a bit of it ; they were caused by jealousy ! 
At this point, Hortense wrote to the emperor and told 
him aJl about her mother's grief. Always kind to Hor- 
tense, notwithstanding the terrible anxiety caused by a 
campaign which was already beginning to show signs 
of a disastrous end, he wrote to her : "I am angry with 
you for having got into debt. I do not wish you to have 
any debts ; on the contrary, I expect you every year to 
put aside one million francs to give to your grand- 
daughters when they marry." 

Did he really expect it ? We may doubt it, for long 
before he wrote this letter, he had commissioned M. 
Mollien, treasurer of the household, to go to Josephine 
and to inquire into the state of the empress's pecuniary 
affairs. At the same time M. Mollien was told to tell 
Josephine that the emperor, after what he had heard, 
was very anxious concerning this matter, and that she 
must not expect him to make fresh sacrifices for her, 
because he would make no more. M. Mollien, with his 
exquisite urbanity, had to make Josephine understand 
this disagreeable fact ; the emperor had advised his 
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Minister to break the news to her as carefully as possible. 
The comte Mollien performed his disagreeable task with 
the greatest tact. " He gave a slight sketch, of the state 
of her assets and debts, and then he commissioiied a clerk 
to draw up an account of the empress's income, so that 
she might be able to see what she had from day to day 
and thus avoid the danger of exceeding her income."^ 
When M. Mollien told the emperor of the result of his 
inquiries and informed him that Josephine had shed 
tears on learning the object of his visit, Napoleon in- 
terrupted him and told him that he had particularly 
warned him not to make her cry. Could anyone have 
been more careful of her feelings ? 

But the extremely prosaic question of ways and 
means, a question which, as we see, even exists in estab- 
lishments boasting of a yearly income of three million 
francs, has rather led us astray from our subject ; we 
must go back a little. 

The year 1811 promised to be a prosperous year for 
France. The birth of the King of Rome had filled the 
country with joy, and made both emperor and people 
forget the unlucky war with Spain, that ever-open wound 
in the side of France which was draining her best blood. 
Clouds were beginning to darken the northern horizon. 
But at Navarre, as elsewhere, people closed their eyes 
to the future and tried to live in the happy present. 

The empress Josephine also learned, with a feeUng of 
deep emotion easy to understand, of the birth of the 
heir to the throne and to the emperor's glory. This news 
Napoleon told her in an autograph letter which ended 

^ Mfineval : Mimoifes sur NapoUon et Marie-Louise, Vol. Ill, 
p. 237. 
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thus : " This child, together with our Eugene, will make 
both me and France happy." It would have been difficult 
to have shown more tact and more care in order to avert 
any possible relapse of jealousy on the part of the first 
wife, divorced because she had been unable to provide 
an heir to the throne. Josephine reaUzed this, they said, 
and appreciated it. 

Napoleon's letter was brought to Navarre by one of 
his pages, M. de Saint-Hilaire. It is the custom at courts 
to give to the bearers of good news a present as a memento. 
At that time a snuff-box was usually considered a suitable 
gift. However, this was not what Josephine gave to 
M. de Saint-Hilaire. She presented him with a little 
red morocco leather case containing a diamond pin worth 
five thousand francs. " She had ordered it," says a 
spectator of this Uttle scene, " in case the child should 
be a girl, and had intended to give one worth twelve 
thousand francs should the expected child be a boy ; 
but the viceroy remarked to her that such a present 
was too costly, that people would think that she wanted 
her munificence to be talked about, so she ought to give 
only what was strictly necessary."* 

Prince EugSne was then at Navarre. He had just 
arrived from Paris, where the emperor himself had 
charged him to let Josephine be the first to hear the great 
news. He spoke to his mother of the kind way in which 
Napoleon had said to him : " You are going to see your 
mother, Eugene ; tell her that I am sure that she will 
rejoice more than anyone else at my happiness. I should 
have written to her had I not been so engrossed in con- 

• Mile. Georgette Ducrest : Mimoifes sur I'impiratrice Josipkine, 
Vol. I, p. 240. 
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templating my son. The most pressing duties alone 
can make me tear myself away from him. This evening 
I will fulfil the sweetest of all duties, I will write to 
Josephine ! " 

Victor Hugo was right when he said : 

" Car les coeurs de lion sont les vrais coeurs de 
p6re ! " 

Eug6ne, having fulfilled the emperor's mission, re- 
assured that the news of the birth of a son to her husband 
had not caused his mother too acute pain, wished to 
make her laugh. He knew that nothing under the 
circumstances would please her more than to learn that 
certain of the imperial family's ambitious plans had 
been frustrated. As he naturally shared his mother's 
likes and dislikes, and, like her, was addicted to practising 
Montaigne's motto : " Let us revenge ourselves by back- 
biting our enemies," he began to recount to her the way 
in which the emperor's sisters had received the news 
of the birth of the King of Rome. " You ought to have 
heard him," wrote Mile. Georgette Ducrest, who, for her 
part, had that pleasure ; " you ought to have heard him 
describe and seen him mimick the various wry faces 
and grimaces which he had noticed the queen of Naples 
and princess Pauline making while they were seated in 
the salon adjoining Marie-Louise's room on the night 
before the child's birth." What was the reason of these 
grimaces ? Eugene declared that it was just because the 
imperial princesses thought that they were going to 
lose their influence over their brother while the empress's 
power would be increased by the loss of their own. They 
were so vexed that they both had violent fits of hysterics. 
Although the courtiers were kind enough to declare in a 
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loud voice that these attacks were caused by their sym- 
pathy for their sister-in-law, whose cries and groans 
could be distinctly heard in the next room, no one was 
taken in by this assertion. 

And Eugene wriggled and twisted with delight while he 
mimicked the queen of Naples' wry face and princess 
Pauline's air of disgust. Josephine caught the infection 
and took a malicious pleasure, which consoled her for a 
secret feeling of vexation which she did not wish to ac- 
knowledge to herself or to show in her countenance, in 
watching his antics. Did not the birth of the King of 
Rome deprive her of the last vestige of that fond hope 
that Eugene might some day succeed his foster father. 
Napoleon, on the throne of France ? 

Josephine's birthday was being celebrated in a very 
charming manner at Navarre in the year 1811, when she 
learnt the news of the birth of the King of Rome. A band 
of young girls came from Evreux early in the morning 
in order to wish her a very happy birthday in the town's 
name. Josephine, notwithstanding her foolish extrava- 
gance, sometimes managed to make good use of her 
money. A deputation had come almost immediately 
after her arrival at Navarre in order to beg her to interest 
herself in some local charities. We must confess that 
Josephine did so most graciously with the same readiness 
with which she always bought everything which was 
offered to her. This was how she came to found an 
orphanage for little girls, buy a piece of land which she 
presented to the town of Evreux that a theatre might be 
built thereon, and give another piece of ground so that 
the public promenade might be enlarged. So Josephine 
was beloved not only by the whole town but by the whole 
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department too. The daughter of the mayor of Evreux 
headed the charming little flock ; all these little pink- 
cheeked girls decked out with ribbons and flowers 
looked like the personification of a spring day. They 
had constructed a sort of dome supported by four pillars 
the whole of which was covered with flowers then in 
season. This little sweet-smelling edifice was borne like 
a catiopy by four young girls, while A bust of the empress 
emerged from this bed of flowers. The mayor's daughter 
walked in front ; she introduced the whole procession, 
flowers, bust, and young girls, and then made a little 
speech which she got through very well. The empress 
liked these rather childish performances, but then she was 
easily pleased. She kissed the young speech-maker 
on both cheeks and paid her some pretty compliments. 
These charming young creatures then sat down to a 
magnificent luncheon, and Josephine, who enjoyed pre- 
siding at the feast, gave each girl a memento of the 
occasion ; so that her birthday was perhaps more enjoyed 
by those who had come to give her their best wishes 
than the recipient of those wishes, or rather it was a 
f§te for everyone. 

Josephine, who, with exquisite tact, had always 
opposed any plans for receptions or official rejoicings at 
Evreux, could not prevent the houses being illuminated 
that evening. She seemed anxious on the morrow. 
" What will Marie-Louise think ? " said she ; " suppose 
she were to take offence ? " " Never fear," someone 
replied ; " as long as her Majesty eats, drinks, and 
sleeps she is quite happy, and she does not worry herself 
about anything else." It was the truth ; never was an 
empress more indifferent to the interests of her subjects — 
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and that indifference was soon to extend to her husband — 
than was the empress Marie-Louise. 

That evening Josephine beheld her octagonal salon 
invaded by a band of male and female peasants who 
arranged themselves in two rows at the end of the room 
and began to sing a chorus in Josephine's honour ; the 
best singers then each sang a verse alone. These verses 
contained allusions to Josephine's good qualities ; it was 
nothing but " Josephine the august, Josephine the good, 
Josephine the gentle. . . ." It was just like a litany to 
Josephine strung to popular airs of the day. And the 
peasants who sang them were popular and fashionable 
folk, for they were Madame de Colbert, Madame de 
Beaumont, Madame de Mackau, Madame d'Audenarde, 
Madame Gazzani, M. de Viel-Castel, Madame de Segur ; 
in fact, the entire court of Navarre, which had come to 
wish its sovereign a happy birthday in its own manner. 
The whole day had been marked by rejoicings which 
continued during the evening. A splendid supper 
finished the day, and then everyone retired to bed 
delighted with themselves and with their sovereign. 



CHAPTER II 

Josephine returns to La Malmaison — She still talks of her great grief, 
although in reality she is quite consoled — ^The emperor pays a 
visit to Josephine — ^The emperor brings the King of Rome to see 
her — Her last meeting with Napoleon — ^The disastrous war with 
Russia — Josephine goes to Aix, Milan and Switzerland — Jose- 
phine's superstitions — ^The year 1813 is an unlucky year — Sadness 
reigns at La Malmaison — France is invaded — ^Eugfine's conduct in 
Italy — ^The character of Eugdne de Eeauhamais — Josephine starts 
for Navarre — Incident during the journey — ^News of the abdication 
of the emperor — Return to La Malmaison — The emperor Alexander 
pays frequent visits to La Malmaison — ^Xhe Beauhamais family 
and Louis XVIII — Friendship between Josephine, Hortense and 
the emperor of Russia — ^The emperor Alexander at Saint-Leu — 
The empress Josephine falls ill — She grows rapidly worse — Her 
death. 

WHEN the fine weather came to an end, 
Josephine went to stay with all her court 
at La Malmaison. As she was very fond 
of entertaining, there were always plenty of 
visitors ; every evening she received from fifty to sixty 
persons in her drawing-room. Bourrienne sometimes 
appeared there. This former private secretary whom 
the emperor, with his mild indulgence for all his old 
friends, notwithstanding certain faults for which he had 
been obliged to deprive him of his position as private 
secretary, had appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Hamburg, often left his post in order to come to Paris. 
His own interests rather than gratitude made him re- 
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member to go and see at La Malmaison her who had been 
so kind to him. What did he say to her ? Did he pity 
her for her unhappy fate ? Yes, and Josephine pretended 
to be resigned in order to imitate her interlocutor. 
" Among the many different things which I said to console 
her," writes he, " the fact which seemed to afford her 
the greatest consolation was that everyone blamed 
Bonaparte for having divorced her."^ And he adds, in 
speaking of the emperor who, according to him, did not 
object to him visiting the ex-sovereign : " And yet he 
might have known that in our private conversations 
we did not always speak of him in flattering terms. ^ 
No, Napoleon was too lofty minded to imagine that 
people who owed everything to him, and whom he 
had so often had occasion to forgive, could be so utterly 
ungrateful. Notwithstanding the fact that we always 
have to take Bourrienne's assertions with a pinch of salt, 
poor Josephine was quite capable of replying in the same 
tone. Incapable of realizing high ideals, she scarcely 
knew the meaning of nobility of soul and heart. We 
must confess, however, that notwithstanding all these 
failings, she had a certain amount of affection for 
Napoleon ; but the natural consequences of her selfish 
disposition prevented her feeling any affection for him 
until she had ceased to care for herself and until she had 
got her own way in everything. 

She continued to bemoan her sad fate to all new- 
comers ; and although it was already a thing of the past 
she, by evoking old memories, tried to revive all her 
grief. " You cannot conceive," said she to Bourrienne 

* Bourrienne : Mimoires, Vol. VIII, p. 346. 
» Ibid., Vol. IX, p. II. 
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one day, " all I have endured since that fatal day. ... I 
cannot imagine how it is that I am still alive. Can you 
conceive what tortures I suffered on beholding public 
rejoicings wherever I went ? What a dreadful interview 
we had on the occasion of his first visit after his marriage ! 
And how he made me cry ! His visits are a positive 
torture to me, for he does not spare my feelings. How 
cruelly he spoke to me of his expected child ! Can you 
realize what I suffered, Bourrienne ? It would have 
been much better for me if he had banished me to some 
desert land a thousand leagues from here ! "^ 

Women who like to exaggerate their sufferings also 
like to use high-flown expressions when describing all 
they have endured. And in this Josephine resembled 
all other women. She delighted to place her grief on a 
pedestal, where she could worship it when she felt in- 
clined to do so. If she had really suffered as much as she 
said she did, would she not have tried to distract her 
thoughts by going to spend the winter with her son in 
Milan, as the emperor had advised her to do ? No, she 
preferred to remain at La Malmaison rather than to be 
with her son. As to the child whom she thought her 
husband very cruel to mention during his visits — 
although no one has ever been able to prove that he did 
so — she herself asked that he might be brought to see her. 

" However," adds Bourrienne, " dress still had such a 
fascination for Josephine that, after having wept for a 
quarter of an hour, she would forget her tears in order to 
interview her mantua-maker or inspect some new- 
fashioned garment. A new hat made Josephine forget 
everything else. One day I remember that, profiting 

* Bourrienne: Mimoires, Vol. IX, p. ii. 
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by the sudden calm caused by the arrival of a large stock 
of these showy gew-gaws, I could not refrain from con- 
gratulating her on the beneficial influence which such 
things seemed to exercise over her mind. ' What would 
you have me do, my friend ? ' said she to me. ' I ought 
not to care for such things, but I can't help it ; it is a 
habit.' Josephine might have added : ' And it gives me 
something to do ! ' And I do not exaggerate when I say 
that were one to deduct the hours devoted by Josephine 
to tears and dress, there would not be much time left 
for other occupations."^ 

The empress found some relief from her usual state of 
boredom in her visitors. One of the most frequent 
visitors to La Malmaison was Paer, the celebrated com- 
poser, who remained her friend after her divorce, and to 
whom she was always very civil. When she was not 
receiving visitors, she varied her occupations by walking 
in the park and inspecting the improvements which were 
constantly being made by her orders. Time seemed to 
pass quickly to Josephine. Unconcerned for the present, 
heedless of the clouds which were gathering on the 
horizon, she lived peacefully, without thought for the 
future, in her gilded retreat. She was still called empress ; 
had*not the emperor told her that nothing could obliterate 
the fact that she had been crowned empress ? Her court 
was nearly as large as when she was at the Tuileries ; 
and then she was very particular that none of her ladies 
should absent themselves, so that her court might appear 
as important as possible ;^ she had always lived in such 
utter ignorance of business matters during her reigh, 

' Bourrienne : Mimoires, Vol. IX, p. 11. 
2 Mile. Ducrest: Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 401. 
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that it required an effort on her part to realize that she 
no longer occupied a throne : she no longer had any 
power, that was all. She was able to console herself 
by the knowledge that Marie-Louise had even less power. 
The emperor sometimes came to La Malmaison. 
Josephine always asked him a number of questions 
concerning his son, and told him how she longed to see the 
little King of Rome. It would have been more seemly 
for her not to have mentioned this subject> and especially 
not to have asked her former husband to show her the 
child which another wife had borne him. . . . Napoleon, 
weary of being teased and flattered, perhaps, in his 
paternal pride, held out for some time and then promised. 
In short, a few weeks before starting for the Russian 
campaign, as Josephine had given her word to keep 
calm and not to make a scene, he brought the child to 
see her. The interview, or rather the introduction, 
was to be kept secret so that the feelings of the empress 
Marie-Louise might not be wounded ; it took place at 
Bagatelle in the Bois de Boulogne.^ Madame de Mon- 
tesquiou, the royal children's governess, got into an 
open carriage with the little King of Rome, and Napoleon 
escorted them on horseback. Josephine had already 
appeared on the scene. Her heart beat violently, and 
it was said that she was on the point of fainting when 
the carriage drew up in front of her. But as she had 

' " The history of Bagatelle is well known. An insignificant 
palace and a small garden occupied the arid land comprising this 
property when, in 1783 or 1784, just as the court was leaving Ver- 
sailles in order to spend six weeks at Fontainebleau, the king, I know 
not why, gave it to the comte d'Artois. ' Well,' said the queen, who 
happened to be present when the gift was made to him, ' when are 
you going to invite me to lunch there ? ' ' When you command me to 
do so, Madame.' ' Very well,' replied the queen, ' you shall do so when 
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promised the emperor to behave properly, she controlled 
her feelings. She covered the child with kisses, called 
him by the most affectionate names, and wished him 
every happiness in the future ; then, when the emperor 
perceived that she was beginning to cry, he cut short the 
interview with a promise to bring his son to see her on 
some future occasion. 

This was their last meeting ; they never met again. 
A few days after this interview the emperor started on 
his fatal campaign in Russia. Disastrous events were 
now to follow one after the other and to lead to the over- 
throw of the empire. 

With the fine weather the empress Josephine went as 
usual to drink the waters. This year she decided to go to 
Aix-les-Bains, because it was a more fashionable watering- 
place than any other, and it was more amusing ; the 
fact that she wished to pay a short visit to her Httle 
chateau of Pregny was not altogether unconnected with 
this decision. Aix was very crowded that year. While 
there, Josephine met several members of the imperial 
family, a meeting which was hardly calculated to give 
her much pleasure. Madame Mere and princess Pauline 
were there ; she was well aware with what persistence 
these two ladies, and Pauline in especial, had urged the 

I come back from Fontainebleau.' Those were the days when miracles 
were accomplished in the art of building ; money was very plentiful 
and smoothed away all difficulties ; the Opera-house had just been 
rebuilt in forty days. According to Delille, the chdteau of Bagatelle, 
with all its outhouses and gardens, its fountains, grottoes, rockeries, 
ponds and shrubberies planted with sweet-smelling flowering plants 
and bushes, was completed in forty-two days ; but this pretty com- 
pliment cost the comte d'Artois six million francs, a sum rather out 
of keeping with the name of Bagatelle." (G^n^ral Baron Thi6bault : 
MSmoires, Vol. I, p. 156.) 
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emperor to divorce her ; so she was not particularly 
delighted to see them. The queen of Spain (princess Julie, 
Joseph Bonaparte's wife), the princess-royal of Sweden 
(Madame Bernadotte, sister to the queen of Spain), were 
also at Aix. And then there were the " households " 
of these ladies : the duchesse d'Abrantes, the baronne 
Lallemand, Talma, Mile. Millot, Madame de Saluces, etc., 
in short, quite a goodly show of fashionable Parisiennes. 
Josephine only stayed a short time at Aix ; she soon left, 
but this time it was to go to Milan where she was to 
remain with her daughter-in-law, the princess Augusta, 
vice-queen of Italy, during the latter's confinement, 
while prince Eugene was at the war in Russia. This 
visit afforded her great pleasure. The Italians, who are 
always glad to go into raptures over anything or anyone, 
on her arrival in Milan gave her an enthusiastic reception 
which reminded her of the happy days of 1796 ; she was 
glad to revisit these places where, at every step, she was re- 
minded of the past. The kind thoughtf ulness of her daughter- 
in-law, of whom she was fond — ^more because she was the 
daughter of the king of Bavaria than for any good quaUties 
of her own — ^helped her to forget all her bitter thoughts, 
and she once more began to live only for the present. 

The princess Augusta, wife of prince Eugene, was an 
honest, pure-minded woman, not a common thing among 
the imperial princesses ; in fact, she was the only good 
woman among the whole lot of them. And then she was 
a good mother and much attached to her husband, which 
also was not a common thing. So Eugfene, notwithstand- 
ing his many acts of infidelity — ^was he not his mother's 
own son ? — loved her sincerely. She was also much 
beloved by the Milanese. She was living at that time 
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in the Villa Bonaparte ; as Eugtoe was in Russia, she 
placed her husband's apartments at Josephine's disposal 
and behaved towards her as the best of daughters. 

The empress was delighted to find herself surrounded 
by her son's family. She loved her grandchildren, to 
whom she was always sending boxes of toys. They, like 
all children, were nice httle things, and worshipped their 
grandmamma.^ This little family was soon increased. 
On July 31st the vice-queen was dehvered of a little 
daughter, princess Amelie, "who later was to marry the 
emperor of Brazil. Josephine's cup of happiness was 
nearly full while she, hke a good grandmamma, rocked 
the cradle and sang luUabys to the little princess. Prince 
Eugene, who had received the news from Milan, wrote 
to his mother from the battlefield of Borodino : — 

" My good mother, I am writing to you from the battle- 
field. I am well. The emperor has won a great victory 
over the Russians. We fought for thirteen hours. I 
commanded the left wing. We all did our duty. I hope 
that the emperor will be satisfied. 

" I cannot thank you sufficiently for all your care 
and all your kindness towards my httle family. You are 
worshipped at Milan as everywhere else. They write me 
charming accounts of your kindness and of how you are 
turning the heads of aU those around you. 

" Adieu. Will you teU my sister how I am ? I will 
write to her to-morrow. Your affectionate son, 

" Eugene." 

* Prince Auguste-Charles-Euggne bom in Milan, December gth, 
i8io ; princess Josephine married prince Oscar of Sweden, son of 
Bernadotte ; and princess Eug^nie-Hortense, bom in Milan, December 
23rd, 1808, married the hereditary prince of HohenzoUem-Hechingen. 
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On leaving Milan Josephine went to Switzerland in 
order to visit her chateau at Pregny. This chateau was 
in reality nothing but a chalet, somewhat larger and 
more imposing than its neighbours. When buying it, 
Josephine did not realize that it would be too small to 
contain the numerous suite with which she always 
travelled : her ladies, waiting-women, footmen, coach- 
men, outriders, cooks, etc., were too crowded together. 
All these dependents were accustomed to be comfortable ! 
they grumbled. Josephine was kind-hearted ; their 
complaints grieved her, so she had her little chateau 
considerably enlarged. She was now going to inspect 
the works and to see about furnishing her new purchase. 

On her return from this journey she brought back a 
Swiss shepherd and shepherdess, dressed in their national 
costume, to tend a sheepfold which she was having built 
at La Malmaison ; the park, which already contained a 
dairy on the edge of the pond of Butard, a pheasantry, 
pigeon-houses and dovecots and a hundred and one sheds 
with their numerous four- and two-legged inhabitants, 
resembled a zoological garden ; it was now to be improved 
by a Swiss chalet, in which the shepherd and shepherdess 
whom she had brought back with her from the Alps 
were to lodge. Josephine's rural amusements, with her 
sheep, shepherds, and shepherdesses, were beginning 
strongly to resemble Marie-Antoinette's elegant opera- 
comique pastoral scenes in which she used to revel at 
Trianon. 

The empress reached La Malmaison soon after General 
Malet's clumsy skirmish. All the highest officials in 
Paris came to pay their respects to her, and her salon 
was crowded every night with visitors, But people 
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were already beginning to look rather depressed : there 
was a general feeling of uneasiness in the air, for people 
were not quite certain as to the issue of the gigantic 
expedition to Russia ; then matters in Spain were not 
going very well ; and since the battle of the Arapiles 
or Salamanca, lost by the due de Raguse, the complete 
evacuation of Spain seemed only a question of time. 

Meanwhile the army was being completely annihilated 
in Russia. The 29th bulletin of sinister memory had 
plunged the whole of France into mourning. Napoleon 
returned to Paris on December i8th, two days after the 
publication of this fatal bulletin, and set to work with 
might and main to muster another army. 

On the morning of January ist, 1813, Josephine 
awoke in a state of absolute terror. 

" Have you noticed," said she, " that the date of the 
year is 181^, and that it begins on a Friday ? That means 
some terrible misfortune ! " It was useless to tell her that 
if this number really foretold some misfortune, it prog- 
nosticated equal misfortunes for other countries as well 
as for France ; it was useless to explain to her that she 
had no more cause than anyone else to dread the opening 
year ; nothing could drive the idea out of her head. 
For the rest of the day she was haunted by these super- 
stitious fears. Her daughter Hortense, to whom she had 
given a magnificent New Year's gift in the shape of a 
set of charming jewellery worth fifty thousand francs,* 

' Mile. Cochelet : Mimoirei sur la reine Hortense, p. 25. And yet 
poverty reigned supreme all over France I The following curious 
document, read by M. Fr6d6ric Passy at the Acadimie des Sciences 
morales et politigues, will give us some idea of the real state of afEairs in 
France. It is a letter addressed to M. Thiaudiere, collector of direct 
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shared her superstitious fears. When misfortunes really 
did come, Josephine did not fail to attribute them to the 
inauspicious influence of Friday and the number thirteen ; 
she did not reflect that these misfortunes were more the 
fatal consequences of the emperor's obstinacy in refusing 
to make peace while it was still possible to do so honour- 
ably, and that they were due to the imprudent manner 
in which this German campaign had been conducted. 
But this she could not know. 
The victories of Lutzen and Bautzen, although in- 

taxes at Aubign6 (Deux-S6vres), by the sub-prefect of Melle named 
M. Jard : 

"Melle, August 23rd, 1813. 
The sub-prefect to M. le percepteur d'Aubign6. 

" Monsieur, 

" The demands made upon my district are so urgent that you 
are required, on receiving this letter, to collect the fifth portion of 
the sum assigned to each commune of your district for the value of 
the same demands. 

" The ten most heavily taxed communes will be expected to advance 
this sum immediately, that is to say, not later than the 28th inst. 
This fifth portion is to be deposited in the coffers of the private collector 
attached to my district. 

" I make you responsible, monsieur, in your own name, for the 
execution of this order which must be executed punctually on the day 
mentioned, that is to say, August 28th. 

" Be vigilant in this matter, monsieur. When the interests of the 
country are at stake, one must bestir oneself ; and if you, with your 
position, hesitate for one single minute to deposit the fifth portion 
which I request you to send me as a first instalment, you will lose your 
post, and perhaps your head also. These are no empty threats, mon- 
sieur ; I am only the mouthpiece of his Excellence, the chief of the 
war office. 

" So think the matter over very carefully. I salute you. 

" J. C. Jard." 

As we see by the above letter, the imperial government was reduced 
to crjring, " Your money or your life ! " to these unfortunate tax- 
collectors. Neither the empress nor her daughter seem to have been 
aware of this fact. 
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complete because their lack of cavalry prevented the 
French from pursuing the vanquished armies, shed a 
few last rays of glory, like a brilliant sunset, on the 
declining fortunes of the empire. But this glory was 
dearly purchased : not only were torrents of young and 
generous blood shed daily, but the old soldiers were 
cut down one after the other. The death of Marshal 
Bessieres was a loss for the army, for everyone had for- 
gotten his bad behaviour in Spain ; the death of the 
general de division, Duroc, grand-marshal of the palace, 
was keenly felt by Napoleon. Josephine, who was still 
suffering from the fit of depression caused by the fact that 
the year had begun on a Friday and included a thirteen 
in its date, was much grieved to learn of Bessieres' death, 
and her fears were aroused once more. As for Duroc, 
as she disliked him, she did not pay much attention to 
the news of his demise. " The empress was kind-hearted," 
rightly remarks the duthesse d'Abrantes, not without a 
touch of mahce, " but she could not forget that Duroc 
had had occasion to remonstrate with her upon her 
conduct. Her conscience pricked her too much for her to 
regret him as much as she regretted Bessieres." ^ And 
this is true ; we never forgive people whom we have 
wronged ; only the magnanimous are capable of rising 
above these Uttle meannesses, these failings peculiar to 
the human race. 

Very shortly after these deaths, Josephine, on the occasion 
of a painful incident, again attributed this accident to the 
influence of the fatal day with which the year had begun. 
Paris was very deserted in the summer of 1813. Every 
man capable of carrying arms had gone to join the army 

* Duchesse d'Abrantes : Histoire des salons deParis.Wol.Vf ,^.61. 
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in Germany in order to take the place of those soldiers 
whose corpses were rotting in the now muddy deserts 
of Russia. Some of the chamberlains had even left the 
court to serve under the flag ; husbands, sons, brothers, 
friends, all the men folk had gone to the war. It was 
fashionable for the ladies to drink the waters at the 
different bathing-places during their absence. Some 
laughed, others wept ; but all with one accord, as they 
were unable to follow their husbands, followed the fashion. 
As in the previous year, Aix-les-Bains was the most 
fashionable of all the watering-places. Although some 
of the visitors were in splendid health, others ill or in iieed 
of different waters, they all flocked to Aix. So the place 
was very crowded. Madame de Broc, sister to the mar^- 
chale Ney, was one of the handsomest young married 
women there. These two ladies were the daughters of 
Madame Augui6, formerly waiting-woman to queen 
Marie-Antoinette, and both had been educated at the 
establishment of Madame Campan, their aunt. It was 
there that they became acquainted with Hortense de 
Beauharnais, whose intimate friends they became and 
retnained. When Hortense was made queen of Holland, 
Madame de Broc was chosen by her to be lady of the 
palace. Madame de Broc was therefore at Aix when, 
on June loth, during an excursion to the valley of Sierroz, 
she wished to climb down the steep slopes of the cascade 
of Gr^sy in order to reach the edge of the water. As the 
place was dangerous, her guide held out his hand to help 
her ; she pushed it aside. Just at that moment her foot 
slipped, she rolled down the bank and disappeared into 
the torrent. The whole thing was over in less than a 
minute. It was only after untold difficulties that they 
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managed to find Madame de Broc's body. Queen Hortense 
was heart-broken by the cruel death of her friend, and 
she caused a little monument to be erected in memory 
of her on the very spot where the accident took place ; 
she herself wrote an inscription which she had engraved 
on the monument in order to perpetuate the memory 
of her ilnfortunate friend.^ 

This death, happening so soon after Marshal Bessi^res' 
demise, had much affected the empress Josephine, who 
still allowed herself to be made uneasy by what she was 
pleased to call " the ill omens with which the year had 
opened." But the arrival of a visitor soon changed her 
thoughts and made her forget her forebodings. Madame 
la duchesse de Reggio gave her something else to think 
about. The duchesse de Reggio was not an old dame 
with grey curls. On the contrary, she was quite young 
and the second wife of Marshal Oudinot, who mar- 
ried her in 1810. In consequence of several incidents, 
the principal of which was a visit to Russia in order to 
nurse her husband, who had been seriously wounded at 
the first battle of Polotsk, then during the crossing of the 
Beresina pass, the duchesse de Reggio was not presented 
at court until 1813. After relating in her Souvenirs her 
presentation to the emperor and the empress Marie- 
Louise, she speaks in the following terms of the empress 
Josephine : " But I still had one duty to fulfil at La 
Malmaison ; and it was with a willing heart that I started 
with my husband, who, this time, had reserved to himself 
the right of presenting me to the empress Josephine. 

" The kind reception which I received at her hands 
surpassed even my expectations. After having made me 
' Mile. Cocbelet : Mimoires sur la reine Hortense, pp. 100-17. 
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sit beside her on her sofa, she asked me a number of kind 
questions, such as a warm-hearted person always says 
when he or she wishes to put a bashful young woman at 
her ease. She was holding a branch of white camellias, 
quite a novelty at that time, which had been grown in her 
own magnificent hot-houses. She gave it to me with 
exquisite grace. Quite overcome, half rising from my 
seat, I took it from her ; the marshal, who was watching 
everything, told me later that he was pleased with the 
way in which this little pantomime had been enacted. 
' Have you been presented ? ' Josephine asked me ; and 
I felt that I blushed as I replied : ' Yes, madame.* ' To 
the emperor and to the . . . empress ? ' she repeated. 
And I felt that I blushed still more as I replied to the last 
question with a second : ' Yes, madame.' 

" Soon after the empress rose and went to join the 
marshal, who was standing at the other end of the room. 
She had not seen him for two years. He complimented 
her and told her how well she was looking. ' Yes,' rephed 
she, with a sweet, resigned air and a sad smile ; ' the fact 
that I no longer occupy a throne seems to agree with 
me. ^ 

It was not the fact that she no longer occupied a throne 
which had so improved her appearance, for, as we have 
already said, she made no alteration in her mode of living 
when she ceased to reign ; but as she no longer dreaded 
that terrible divorce, which was now an accomplished 
fact, the calm of her present life had agreed with her and 
she had grown very stout. " If I may be allowed to enter 
into details of her toilet," writes her chief waiting-woman, 

1 Ricits de guerre et de foyer, taken from the Souvenirs inidits de la 
mariohale duchesse de Reggio, by Gaston Stiegler, p. 267. 
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" I will say that her Majesty, who hitherto had never been 
able to make up her mind to wear whalebone in her stays, 
now saw the necessity for doing so." ^ 

However, when misfortunes began to assail France, 
whom Fortune seemed weary of favouring, after the 
defeat of Marshal Oudinot at Gross - Beeren, that of 
Marshal Macdonald at Katzbach, after the still more 
disastrous defeat of Napoleon at Leipsic, the court of La 
Malmaison became anything but a lively place : everyone 
had lost some relation or trembled for the fate of some 
dear one ; and one and all lamented the country's mis- 
fortunes. Josephine also fell a prey to depression ; she 
was constantly haunted by the presentiments of ill-luck 
with which the new year had opened. The cowardly 
defection of the Saxon troops on the battle-field of 
Leipsic, that of the armies of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, 
all this treachery and meanness only increased her grief. 
On learning of the defeat of Napoleon, people showed 
themselves in their true colours. Josephine felt bitterly 
the defection of the king of Bavaria. Besides what he 
'owed to France and to Napoleon, who had made his 
electorate into a kingdom, this sovereign was Eugdne's 
father-in-law. The emperor had sent the viceroy to 
Milan to reassemble the debris of the Italian army, part 
of which had been buried in the snows of Russia. Eugene 
was so slow in forming the army that Napoleon began to 
fear that he was not taking all the trouble he might have 
taken ; the emperor dreaded the influence of Eugene's 
father-in-law, the king of Bavaria, who, on several occa- 
sions, had urged him by letter to join the crowned heads 
in coalition against France. Napoleon, in his anxiety, 

• Mile. Avrillon : Mimoires, p. 308. 
T 
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not only made Augereau's wife write to her husband and 
sent Josephine to see her, but he also asked Josephine 
and Hortense, who he knew had a certain amount of 
influence over her brother, to write to the viceroy. He 
must have been very suspicious when he made use of 
women to carry oi'ders to a soldier ! Napoleon no longer 
seemed to command, but to beg for obedience. And of 
whom did he beg obedience ? Of his stepson ! But his 
confidence in Eugene had been shaken by the prince's 
enemies, who were always at the emperor's side trying 
to make him believe that his stepson's dilatoriness was 
intentional. 
Here is the letter which Josephine wrote to her son : 

" La Malmaison, 

" February gth, 1814. 

" Do not lose a minute, my dear Eugene, no matter 
what obstacles lie in your path ; be doubly careful to 
obey the emperor's commands. He has just written to 
me on the subject. His plan is for you to go to the 
Alps and leave only Italian troops in Mantua and the 
fortresses of Italy ; his letter ends with these words : 
' France before everything. She has need of all her 
children ! ' 

" Hasten then, my dear son, to obey him ; now is the 
time to show your gratitude to the emperor ; I can assure 
you that every minute is precious. 

" I know that your wife is preparing to leave Milan ," 
tell me if I can be of use to her. Adieu, my dear Eugene, 
I only have time to embrace you and to urge you once 
more to start immediately." ^ 

• Prince Eugdne : Mimoires, Vol. X, p. 86. 
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This is what Hortense wrote : 

" I am sending you the emperor's letter to the empress 
and our mother's reply ; I cannot understand what it is all 
about. ... However, peace will soon be concluded, 
because everyone is talking about it ; and yet this does 
not mean that we may not all be taken prisoners in Paris ; 
but a few days will settle the matter. The fact that the 
emperor did not expect you to return to France is proved 
in his letter, where he says that he ordered you not to leave 
Italy until the king of Naples had declared war against 
him ; and I wager that he thought this war impossible 
and unlikely ever to come off, although he ought to have 
known that it was bound to come about sooner or later. 
... It is true that nothing grieves us more than to see 
those whom we love very dearly in the wrong. Your 
proclamations were splendid ; and you have no need to 
envy your powerful and successful neighbour. You will 
soon find yourself in a very uncomfortable position. . . . 
Follow your own inclinations. As you are on the spot, 
you are the best judge of what ought to be done, and I am 
sure that you wiU always obey the dictates of your 
conscience, and by doing your best to serve the emperor, 
prove your gratitude and fidelity to his cause. As that is 
the only reward you can expect, it would be a pity not to 
win it. . . ." 

These letters are very well written. Eugene's dilatori- 
ness in carrying out the emperor's orders had made the 
latter doubt his fidehty ! The truth was that, although 
Eugene was still faithful to his stepfather's interests, he 
experienced great difficulties in reorganizing the army ; 
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he himself realized that he was not a genius and that he 
lacked the energy and the power to overcome such diffi- 
culties. It is true that he had received certain offers from 
his father-in-law, the king of Bavaria, and the allies ; but 
these he rejected, as was his duty to do. He wrote to the 
princess Augusta, his wife, mentioning the propositions 
which had been made to him : " What terrible times we 
live in ! And how the throne is degraded when he who 
would occupy it must be a coward, ungrateful, deceitful. 
I shall never be king ! " * 

The vice-queen, for her part, wrote to the king of 
Bavaria, her father : " My good father ; Eugene has just 
informed me of the distressing news that you are against 
us. You can guess what my feelings are. It is a dreadful 
thing for your daughter, who has proved her devotion, 
her obedience to your wishes, to have other interests than 
your own. Perhaps you have forgotten this ; but no 
matter in what position in life I may find myself, I shall 
never regret my past conduct ; my conscience is clear. 
. . . Eugtoe, the best of husbands, is only grieved on 

» Letter taken from a work entitled Le Prince Euglne en 1814, by 
M. Planat de la Faye. M. Louis Planat de la Faye, a volunteer in the 
train of artillery, and officer in 1809, was, in 1S12, aide-de-camp to 
General LariboisiSre. He brought back to France the remains of his 
general, who had succumbed at Konigsberg to the eSects of fatigues 
endured during the Russian campaign. He was the emperor's orderly 
officer during the Cent-Jours, and accompanied him on the BelUrophon. 
The English separated him from his master and imprisoned him in 
Fort Manuel, Malta, with Generals Savary and Lallemand. Set at 
liberty in the following year, he first went to Austria to stay at the 
court of the ex-king J6r6me, then to Munich, where Prince EugSrie 
appointed him as aide-de-camp. As that prince's former aide-de-camp, 
he considered it his duty to reply by his book Le Prince Eugine en 1814 
to the accusations contained in the due de Raguse's Mimoires. Similar 
recriminations are reproduced in the recently published Mimoires 
d'une Inconnue (by Mme. Cavaignac, mire). 
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your account. . . . His love for me is my sole consolation ■ 
he shall never forfeit my affection for him. I will follow 
him wherever he goes, for I know that he will never 
wander from the path of virtue and honour." 

She also wrote to the emperor : " I should consider 
myself undutiful if, on this occasion, I did not reassure 
your Majesty of my deep attachment. Believe me, 
nothing in the world can make me forget my duty ; you 
can rely upon my entire devotion, as upon that of Eugene. 
He will defend the kingdom to the very end ; for my 
part, I shall endeavour to encourage the weak-hearted 
who, at the first sign of any danger, fall a prey to 
despondency. If we succumb, we shall at least have the 
consolation of knowing that we have always done our 
duty." 1 

These well-written letters show fine feeUng ; but then 
the princess Augusta was a superior and a noble woman, 
whose influence over her husband was always for good. 
Eugene has been rather overpraised ; his intelligence was 
by no means above the average, but he possessed some 
good qualities. When a boy, his tutors complained of his 
laziness; he was careless over his exercises and trans- 
lations, and no one was ever able to drum any Latin 
into his head. When shut up alone in the schoolroom, 
instead of doing his lessons, he used to gape and amuse 
himself by braying and crowing. All this shows that he 
was not particularly sharp. He later became what people 
call a well-bred youth. " He was a charming, good- 
natured fellow," says the duchesse d'Abrantds, " although 

» These letters are contained in the report of the lawsuit brought 
by the heirs of prince EugSne against the editor of the due de Raguse's 
Mitnoires. 
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he had dreadful teeth hke his mother. . . . He was a 
capital actor, sang delightfully, and danced like his father, 
who was nicknamed Beauharnais, the beautiful dancer." 
His manners were those of a man of the world and hid 
his lack of intelligence and education. " This prince," said 
General Marbot, whom, unlike Marmont, no one can accuse 
of being spiteful, " this prince was kind-hearted, ex- 
tremely gentle and very devoted to the emperor ; but, 
although he was an infinitely better soldier than Joseph, 
king of Spain, he was far from capable of leading an 
army. The eipperor's affection for Eugene blinded him 
to this fact." ^ In short, Napoleon was very fond of 
Eugene. He had been attracted to him by his youthful 
grace and his good manners, so different from the rather 
rough habits of the young Corsicans of that time ; when 
he became acquainted with Madame de Beauharnais and 
her son, he was too inexperienced to perceive that 
Eugene's society manners hid a certain lack of intelli- 
gence. Friendship is almost as blind as love ; and when 
we love people, we discover that they are endowed with 
all sorts of unexpected virtues and good qualities. 

However, although the emperor was somewhat bUnd 
to his stepson's faihngs, Eugene was well aware of 
his own mediocrity. Besides Marshal Macdonald's * 
remarks concerning him, remarks which show that 
Eugene could not hide the truth from himself, he proved 
this fact by his dilatory conduct when in January, 1813, 
the king of Naples, on leaving the army, gave over the 
command to him. Eugene, who, we must confess, had 
commanded the 4th corps with much courage and energy 

» G6n6ral de Marbot : Mdmoires, Vol. Ill, p. 375. 
^ See the Souvenirs of Marshal Macdonald, due de Tarente, par- 
ticularly pp. 129, 136, 141, 147, 148. 
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throughout the Russian campaign, did not consider him- 
self capable of fulfilling the difficult task which Murat had 
entrusted to him and so he refused it. On being pressed 
by Daru and Berthier, he at last consented to take com- 
mand, but only for a time.^ His behaviour in this matter 
deserves much praise : men who are not blinded by their 
belief in their own talents are so rare that it is as well to 
praise them when we find them. 

Josephine, during these terrible months when France 
was engaged in defending herself against the massed 
armies of Europe, was proud of the part played by her 
son in Italy. And she wrote to Hortense : 

" I am persuaded that the emperor will give up Italy ; 
but no matter what happens, our Eugene will have won 
renown for himself : and that is the principal thing." The 
good Josephine, however, rather exaggerates the merits 
of her son's conduct. The proof that Eugene never could 
make up his mind to act when called upon to do so is 
contained in the letter which Napoleon made his mother 
write to him. 

After having wasted several weeks in reorganizing his 
army, he lost still more valuable time while waiting for 
something to happen ; he expected to hear every day of 
the entry of the aUies into Paris, and he considered the 
march towards the Alps commanded by Napoleon as 
useless and too late to be of any use. Fouche, who spent 
several days in his company, had, by his bad influence, 
only increased his indecision. Eugene did not see that 
Napoleon, with his wonderful genius for strategy, wished 
to delay the arrival of the enemy in Paris until the month 
of April ; if he had started with the nucleus of troops 

1 Letter from Berthier to the emperor. Posen, January i6th, 1813. 
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which he then had in hand when the emperor sent him 
orders to do so, his help would have been most efficacious : 
a handful of generals would have sufficed to embody the 
recruits in Italy, form them into battalions, and send 
them to Paris as soon as they were ready to start. This 
was the wavering and dilatory conduct of which Eugene 
was guilty, and which unfortunately contributed to the 
final success of the allies. 

However, the war, notwithstanding the victories d la 
Pyrrhus won by Napoleon at the head of a few handfuls 
of heroic conscripts, was approaching the capital. Then 
all the women in Paris began to make lint for the ambu- 
lances ; lint was also made at La Malmaison, where 
Josephine and all her ladies worked in the evening after 
dinner. But events followed one another so swiftly, that 
Josephine no longer knew what to do or what to decide : 
no one dared give her advice in this difficult matter. 
She talked of joining the emperor : it was a generous 
thought, but there were many obstacles in the way and, 
what is more, it would have been useless ; it would have 
been madness to carry out this plan. She was at last 
persuaded, as the enemy was approaching La Malmaison, 
to go to Navarre. And then she immediately began to 
lose, not her energy — she never had any — but her belief 
in the dawn of happier days. " She eagerly questioned 
everyone coming from Paris ; she seemed to expect that 
they had some important news to tell her. She asked 
disjointed questions and forgot to reply to those addressed 
to her ; her mind seemed quite unhinged and her eyes 
were frequently filled with tears." ^ 

^ Mile. Georgette Ducrest : Mimoires sur Vimpirafrice Josiphine, 
Vol. I, p. 227. 
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And then, the Council of the dignitaries of the Empire 
having decided that it would be safer for the empress 
Marie-Louise to leave Paris, Josephine was informed of 
this fact. At last, after much hesitation as to which 
retreat she should choose, she determined to go and take 
refuge at Navarre. She started early on the morning of 
March 29th in cold, rainy weather, which made her sad 
departure still more depressing. She was in the lowest 
depths of despair. Her whole court accompanied her. 
She took away with her all the most valuable jewels and 
articles which her ladies had been able to gather together ; 
besides the pearls and diamonds contained in her trunks 
and caskets, she had had a great many precious stones 
sewn into a wadded petticoat which she wore throughout 
the journey, a mournful journey which lasted two whole 
days. Poor Josephine ! She had talked of joining the 
emperor, " in order to comfort him in his hour of trial " ;* 
but when on the road to Normandy a footman, imagining 
he saw men on horseback in the distance, cried : " The 
Cossacks ! " Josephine flung open the door of her carriage, 
jumped out, and rushed away over the fields until her 
servants came and caught her. She would not return 
until they swore that there was not a single Cossack to be 
seen anywhere.* 

On April 2nd Hortense joined her mother at Navarre. 
She brought with her her two sons, the youngest of whom 
was later to cause France to suffer even greater mis- 
fortunes than those which she was now suffering. Her 
coachman had had the greatest difficulty in extricating 
her carriages from the long procession of heavily laden 

* Duchesse d' Abrantte : Histoire des salons de Paris, Vol. IV, p. 73. 
» Ibid. 
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coaches which reached from Paris and extended beyond 
Rambouillet. The Empire was falling to pieces in Paris 
and many a false friend Was throwing off his mask ; all 
these moral wrecks were trying to slink away down the 
long white high roads of France, jostling one another and 
treading on one another's heels in their hurry to get away 
in the midst of cracking whips, cries of despair and volleys 
of oaths and abuse ; it was a terrible exhibition of 
cowardice and ingratitude. The ruin of the Empire was 
followed by the ruin of many a character. A court is not 
a pretty sight at such times ; courage and unselfishness 
should be the order of the day, but alas ! treachery and 
egoism are seen all too often on such occasions. 

The news of the emperor's abdication reached the 
empress soon after Hortense's arrival at her mother's 
house. This news came as a terrible blow to the inhabi- 
tants of the chateau of Navarre. Night had fallen. 
Everyone in the palace was fast asleep when suddenly a 
carriage was heard rumbling up the avenue ; the noise 
of postillions cracking their whips and of horses' hoofs 
stamping on the stone pavement of the courtyard 
followed almost immediately. A few minutes later, 
someone knocked at the empress Josephine's bedroom 
door ; that person was M. Adolphe de Maussion, auditor 
to the Conseil d'Etat, and attached in that position to 
the due de Bassano, the emperor's trusty, hard-working 
secretary, who was trying to overtake the duchesse de 
Bassano in order to tell her the news and inform her of the 
great changes caused by the war and politics : the 
capitulation of Paris, the emperor's abdication, the end 
of the Empire ! M. de Maussion had come out of his way 
in order to impart this sad news to the empress Josephine. 
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The empress rose and hurriedly slipped on a dressing- 
gown. M. de Maussion informed her of the important 
events which had just taken place. Josephine was in such 
a state of agitation that she could not understand what was 
being said to her ; she heard, but she could not understand. 
However, she heard enough to understand that something 
dreadful had happened. Her flight to Navarre ought to 
have prepared her for this bad news. At last she seized 
a candlestick, requested M. de Maussion to follow her, 
crossed the courtyard which divided the chief building 
from the little chateau where Hortense always lodged 
when she was at Navarre, and conducted her visitor to 
the queen's room. The latter, who had been awakened 
by the noise of a carriage rumbling over the stones of the 
courtyard, had risen and was impatiently waiting for 
news. Her mother was unable to speak. M. de Maussion 
then repeated his narration. This time Josephine under- 
stood everything : the disasters, the fall of the Empire, 
the return of the Bourbons, Napoleon sent to the island of 
Elba !— She burst into tears. 

" Ah ! " said she, weeping and throwing herself into 
her daughter's arms ; " ah ! how I envy his wife ! She, 
at least, will be able to shut herself up with him there ! " 

But Marie-Louise was no more anxious to shut herself 
up with Napoleon on the island of Elba, than Josephine 
had been anxious to join her husband in Italy in 1796, 

Queen Hortense, deeply touched on hearing the 
empress express such noble feehngs, declared that, as she 
was not obliged, like her mother, to be so careful not to 
wound Marie-Louise's susceptibility, she would go to the 
emperor, to no matter what prison his enemies might wish 
to send him, and would shut herself up with him there. 
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And then the mother and daughter mingled their tears. 
The morrow was a day of sadness and resignation. They 
had to resign themselves to fate. A melancholy silence 
reigned in the palace ; everyone was getting ready to 
start. The empress Josephine was obliged to dismiss her 
court, and Hortense, for her part, had to send away her 
household also ; both, however, retained a few ladies or 
maids of honour who were particularly devoted to them. 

In the midst of the general state of desolation which 
now reigned at Navarre, a messenger, M. de Mesnard, 
arrived bearing a letter from the due de Berry in which 
the latter offered to send the empress Josephine a guard 
of honour and an escort if she desired to return to Paris. 
However, on this occasion the duke's courteous behaviour 
wounded her who, since 1796, had occupied the highest 
rank in France. Josephine and her daughter, although 
deeply and painfully touched by an offer which made 
them feel for the first time that they had a new master 
who was not Napoleon, refused. They did well ; un- 
fortunately it was not long before they forgot their dignity 
and reserve in their relations with the Bourbons. 

A little later, when the foreign princes acquainted 
Josephine of the fact that they would like her to return 
to La Malmaison, as her friends advised her to accede to 
this wish, which, however, was more like a command from 
the conquerors,^she s^t out for La Malmaison. Hortense, 
for her part, had ac^ed in a truly noble manner : she 
went to offer her services to the empress Marie-Louise in 
order to help her to protect the emperor's interests. But 
Marie-Louise was just as incapable of understanding a 
generous idea as she was incapable of conceiving one. 
She thanked her stiffly ; and Hortense, perceiving that 
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they did not think alike, that she was speaking a language 
which Marie-Louise could not understand, and that her 
devotion to the emperor was out of place in this atmo- 
sphere of treachery and meanness which surrounded the 
daughter of the emperor of Austria like a halo, was obliged 
to retire. She then rejoined her mother at La Malmaison. 
As soon as the emperor Alexander knew that the 
empress Josephine had arrived at La Malmaison, he 
hastened to pay her a visit. The king of Prussia, having 
learnt of her arrival, also went to call upon her ac- 
companied by his two sons. When these visits became 
known, all the distinguished foreigners in Paris at that 
time made it a point of honour to appear at La Malmaison; 
soon all the old habitu6s, who no longer feared to show 
their attachment for Josephine, who even hoped to reap 
some advantage therefrom, flocked in crowds. The 
emperor Alexander was charmed with the gracious 
reception accorded to him ; the empress Josephine, with 
her knowledge of the ways of the world, her innate tact 
for knowing when to say those pretty nothings which give 
so much pleasure when addressed to oneself, her charming 
voice, and also her Creole accent, which added yet another 
charm, completely fascinated him : he first assured 
her that her retreat should be respected and that she 
should be treated with all the consideration due to the 
rank of a person who had been Napoleon's wife ; and 
then, notwithstanding a certain stiffness in Hortense's 
manner towards him, he begged to be allowed to come 
again, which request was granted. He often profited by 
this permission. He enjoyed himself so much at La 
Malmaison that he sometimes went there several times a 
week ; his visits were very lengthy. 
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Josephine, with her usual easy-going ways, allowed him 
to come as often as he liked : she was wrong ; she ought 
to have been more reserved in her manner towards him 
and to have remembered that Alexander was the enemy 
of Napoleon and of France. This thoughtless behaviour, 
however, pleased the emperor of Russia. He asked her 
innumerable questions concerning Napoleon. Josephine, 
who " was narrow-minded and very uneducated," ^ was 
guilty of infidelity to Napoleon's memory ; her replies 
were made in such a manner as to charm the emperor of 
Russia and win his favour and friendship. 

Josephine and Hortense have often been blamed for 
their friendly reception of the Russian sovereign. And 
yet that conduct has also been lauded by some people. 
These women were far from treating him, the king of 
Prussia and the allied princes with that strict, cold polite- 
ness, from which it would have been much more seemly 
if they had never deviated. But decorum is a rare 
quality and no knowledge of the ways of the world can 
impart it : we need intelligence and, on certain occasions, 
a peculiar tact which comes from the heart alone. On 
this particular occasion tact stood for duty, duty to- 
wards their country, duty towards the exiled Napoleon, 
if not duty towards themselves. This duty neither Jose- 
phine nor her daughter understood ; care for their own 
pockets made them forget any vague notions of duty 
which they might have had once upon a time. 

It ought to have been doubly painful to them to 
receive him who had entered France as a victorious 
enemy at the head of a foreign army, who, what is more, 
had helped to overthrow Napoleon, to send him to'th^ 

• Lavalette : Mdmoires, Vol. II, p. 125. 
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rock-bound island of Elba, to bring about his ruin and 
that of France. Certainly they had good reason to accord 
a cold reception to the emperor Alexander, the king of 
Prussia and the other allies. Ah ! no, no, no. They 
ought never to have received them a second time. How- 
ever, after having lowered themselves by this undignified 
conduct, they might still have redeemed their unseemly 
servility by trying to appeal to the Russian emperor's 
generosity in favour of our unhappy France whose life- 
blood was ebbing away through her countless wounds and 
who was crying aloud for mercy ! If such had been the 
reason of Josephine's cordial reception, no one would 
have dreamt of blaming her ; in that case these atten- 
tions would have liad to be disinterested, free from all 
selfish calculations, so that dignity might not be sacrificed 
to private interests. It has been said that no one can 
accuse Josephine of having acted in her own interests : 
the emperor, in the treaty of Fontainebleau, had stipu- 
lated that the ex-empress was to receive a yearly allow- 
ance of one million francs ; ^ so she was well provided for. 
The emperor had not forgotten his adopted son Eugfine 
and had caused the following clause to be inserted in the 
same agreement : " Prince Eugdne, viceroy of Italy, 
shall be given a suitable position out of France." ^ If we 

• Article 7 of the agreement between the allied sovereigns and his 
Majesty the emperor Napoleon : " The empress Josephine's pension 
shall be reduced to one million francs in property or in entries on the 
list of the creditors of the State ; she shall continue to have free 
possession of all her real and personal property with the power to 
dispose of such according to the laws of France." 

» The emperor Alexander first wanted to give EugSne a little state 
in Germany containing not less than sixty thousand inhabitants. He 
changed his mind, however, and contented himself with giving 
EugSne the principality of Eichstadt, which contained about seven 
thousand inhabitants. 
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want to be just, we must allow that Josephine's conduct 
was far from being disinterested. She had calculated that 
the emperor Alexander, in his gratitude for her confidence 
and friendly reception of him — which he highly appreci- 
ated — ^would use his influence over the other aUied 
sovereigns in order to make Eugene's future as brilliant 
and as prosperous as possible. This feeling, although 
dictated by a mother's anxiety for her son and her grand- 
children's future, is reprehensible. Josephine ought not 
to have stooped so low as to listen to these sordid questions 
of interest. Her own and her son's dignity ought to have 
come before all things ; she ought to have shown that she 
was a Frenchwoman and proudly to have scorned to 
accept any favours accorded by her country's enemies in 
recognition of her own complacency. She forgot her 
duty as a patriot in her desire to feather her own nest ; 
she set a very bad example by lowering herself in her 
endeavours to persuade her conquerors to treat her and 
her children with consideration. 

It is quite wonderful how quickly and easily these 
Beauharnais forgot him to whom they owed everything ; 
the promptitude with which they made friends with 
France's new masters is no less astonishing. It is true 
that Louis XVIII made the first advances. But was 
that a good reason why they should be accepted ? 
When this king heard that the empress Josephine had 
arrived at La Malmaison, he sent the due de Polignac 
to thank her in his name for the zeal which she had dis- 
played in the case of the due d'Enghien, whose Ufe 
she had endeavoured to save.^ Josephine had been 
touched by this Uttle attention, which had been cleverly 
' Madame de R^musat : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 73. 
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planned with the intention of pleasing her by reminding 
her of one of her past good deeds, while it showed at the 
same time that the king knew how to be grateful and felt 
kindly disposed towards her. Many of the officials 
belonging to the late government realized this fact and 
became less refractory in their attitude towards the 
new regime, or rather the old regime now restored to 
power. As to the choice of the ambassador, it was a 
good choice, and M. de Polignac was careful- to profit by 
his opportunity and to thank Josephine for a certain kind 
deed : we may remember that the empress had begged 
Napoleon to spare his life in 1804. 

Louis XVIII had done his duty towards her. Josephine 
received his comphments very graciously. The matter 
ought to have stopped here, but it did not. When Louis 
XVIII made advances, Josephine and Hortense forgot 
the past and the present and thought only of the future ; 
they forgot the lonely prisoner on the island of Elba, to 
whom they owed the fact that they were and had been 
anybody, in order to pray the king to grant them favours 
and titles for which they ought to have cared naught. 
Was a quiet hfe really such a dreadful thing that these 
rather heartless women preferred to sacrifice their dignity 
rather than face it ? Josephine confided to her former 
lady of the palace, Madame de Remusat, that she wished 
to ask that her son Eug&ne might be given the title of 
high constable.^ Hortense begged Louis XVIII to grant 
her the title of duchesse de Saint-Leu. This was a very 
mean and likewise a very foohsh request. But Louis 
XVIII took a spiteful pleasure in granting it. This 
request of Hortense's did much to lower her in the eyes 

* Madame de Remusat : Mdmoires, Vol. I, p. 73. 
U 
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of the Bonapartists ; it destroyed any remaining prestige 
of the late regime, in that it showed that the queen of 
Holland thought less of her personal dignity and of her 
title of queen, which title she owed to her marriage with 
the king of Holland, Napoleon's brother, than of the 
ridiculous duchy of Saint-Leu as created for her by the 
king. Could anyone forget the past so quickly and at 
the same time accord a warmer welcome to the govern- 
ment of the Restauration ? O frailty of human nature ! 
The queen of Holland, the wife of a Bonaparte, Napoleon's 
stepdaughter and sister-in-law, could come to sohcit 
favours of a Bourbon less than one month after the 
departure of the homme des siecles for the island of Elba ! 
And for what ? For a title ! 

Josephine had already forgotten Napoleon so com- 
pletely that, not having received her allowance punctually 
on account of the general disorder which then reigned all 
over France and among the government officials, she 
gave way to fits of ill-temper. " She grumbled at 
Napoleon because her allowance had not been paid at the 
proper time."^ And who is it who informs us that 
Josephine was angry because Napoleon did not see 
that her allowance was paid punctually ? It is the woman 
who always speaks most kindly of her, who wilfully shuts 
her eyes to anything which might lower in her estimation 
the beautiful idol which she has placed on a pedestal and 
which she is never tired of incensing, the woman who said 
that Josephine " only had one failing, that of allowing 
her entourage to lord it over her " :* Mile. Georgette 
Ducrest. 

1 Mile. Georgette Ducrest : Mimoires sur I'impiratrice Josiphine, 
Vol. II, p. 275. ' Ibid., p. 121. 
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Ah ! if Josephine had followed the emperor's advice, 
if she had only spent one and a half million francs per 
annum and put aside a similar sum for a rainy day, 
would she, on finding herself deprived of money and 
therefore deprived of the power to be generous, have 
shown herself in her true colours ? Adversity, not 
prosperity, brings out our little weaknesses. Prosperity 
enables great-hearted people to prove by their deeds that 
they understand the art of being generous, whereas 
adversity makes people use their brains and all their 
resources and energy. Now Josephine lacked brains 
and energy. As for her heart, it was but a poor thing, 
alas ! 

As for Eugene, after having escaped by flight the fate 
of his Minister of Finances, Prina, who was tortured and 
then butchered by the populace of Milan, he went to 
Bavaria. On reaching Munich he found letters from his 
mother inviting him to go to Paris. The allied sovereigns 
were well disposed towards him ; the king, Louis XVIII — 
was also anxious to be civil to him ; it was perfectly safe 
for him to come to Paris ; was it not his duty to do so 
in his own interests and the interests of his children ? 
As he was of the same opinion as his mother, he acceded 
to her request. Hardly had he reached Paris, when he 
rushed off to pay his respects to the king, Louis XVIII, 
which was wrong of him. A life of perfect retirement 
would have been much more suited to the adopted son of 
Napoleon. His behaviour on this occasion has often been 
justly censured. 

The empress Josephine continued frequently to receive 
at La Malmaison the emperor of Russia, who seemed to 
enjoy her society more and more ; she often strolled with 
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Alexander in the park, when the Russian sovereign, 
according to the custom of those days, would give one 
arm to the mother and the other to the daughter. The 
king of Prussia, as we have already seen, also begged 
to have the honour of paying his respects to Josephine ; 
the poor empress did not know how to refuse him. 
Now, although she was on really friendly terms with the 
emperor Alexander, she always felt a little awkward in 
the presence of the king of Prussia. And then her 
intimacy with the Russian sovereign was beginning to 
arouse the jealousy, or at least the anger, of Louis XVIII 
and of his courtiers. While at La Malmaison Alexander 
always spoke his mind. On more than one occasion he 
had been angered, wounded even, by the king's conduct 
towards him. He hid his resentment while in council 
with the allied sovereigns ; but before Josephine and 
Hortense he spoke his mind and gave vent to his anger, 
knowing that they would agree and sympathize with 
him. On more than one occasion he expressed fear con- 
cerning the solidity of the political edifice erected in 
France by the alhes. He considered Louis XVIII and 
his entourage incapable of accomplishing the difi&cult task 
which had fallen to their lot, " These people," said he, 
one day, in speaking of the Bourbons, " will never be able 
to pull together." Was this speech repeated at the 
palace of the Tuileries ? Probably, for the intimacy 
between the powerful ruler of the North and the chatelaine 
of La Malmaison was not looked upon with favour. 

Alexander one day expressed a wish to go to Saint- 
Leu, the residence of queen Hortense, which had just 
been made into a duchy at her request. Saint-Leu was a 
charming place close to Paris, in the valley of Mont- 
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morency. So the duchesse de Saint-Leu decided to give 
a little fete to the emperor in her duchy. 

" Your Majesty," then said Josephine, interrupting 
the conversation, " must not expect to find a royal palace. 
Saint-Leu is just a fashionable lady's residence, so your 
Majesty must be prepared to receive a modest reception 
and to be very lenient." The emperor Alexander, who, 
notwithstanding a great deal of outward display, was 
really a man of very quiet tastes and loved to pay visits 
like any ordinary gentleman when in Saint-Petersburg, 
gladly accepted the invitation, and said he should excuse 
the humble reception. Hortense and her mother did the 
honours of Saint-Leu in a worthy manner. Hortense, 
who on the occasion of the emperor Alexander's second 
visit had dropped her haughty manner, took him for a 
drive in the park after a splendid dejeuner had been 
served ; on returning home, she sat down to the piano 
and sang in rather a pretty voice some airs of her own 
composition, 1 which the emperor had the good taste to 
prefer to anything else ; in short, she did the honours 
of her home to the best of her ability, and succeeded in 
fascinating her guest. 

Josephine had not been very well before going to 
Saint-Leu. For some time past she had complained of 
feeling out of sorts, but no one had paid much attention 
to her complaints. " One of the empress's pet whims 
was to fancy herself ill and to doctor herself ; she was 
always worrying Corvisart to give her medicine ; and as 
the good doctor was not a charlatan, he obstinately 

1 The Songs of Queen Hortense, " the words of which were written by 
Forbin, the melodies composed by Plantade set to an accompaniment 
by Carbonnel ! " (G6n6ral Thi^bault : Mimoires, Vol. V, p. 241). 
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refused to prescribe for her ; or, if he had to give in to her 
wishes, he used to prescribe something so harmless 
that the effect of the remedy was as efficacious as if she 
had drunk a glass of pure water. . . . The empress was 
subject to violent headaches, but that was all. She had 
a splendid constitution ; and if she sometimes felt unwell, 
it was usually because she had been meddling with her 
health."! 

However, this time Josephine felt really unwell, 
weak and depressed, as if she were going to be seriously 
ill ; as yet she suffered no great pain, nothing very 
definite, in short ; but she felt thoroughly out of sorts. 
After drinking some lime-juice or orange-flower water 
she was usually able to receive her visitors ; and then she 
always felt better when she was up and dressed. But 
on that particular day she was obliged to go to Saint-Leu. 
After dijeuner, although she still felt unwell, she forced 
herself to accompany the emperor of Russia during a 
drive with Hortense round the park. The weather was 
damp and cloudy. On returning, Josephine complained 
of feeling cold, and asked for a cup of weak orange-flower 
water. Mile. Avrillon prepared it for her. She drank it 
and then lay down, still dressed, on her bed. When 
dinner was ready she went down to the dining-room ; 
but she was feeling so unwell that she could eat nothing, 
so she went up to her room again. However, after 
arranging her costume a little, she descended and helped 
her daughter to do the honours of her home. Music was 
performed and Hortense sang a few more songs. 

The emperor Alexander was sorry to see the empress 

* Mile. Avrillon : Mimoires, Vol. I, p. 124. 
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so unweU, and showed his concern in several pretty 
speeches. At last he departed, highly pleased with the 
little f6te which, howgver, had been rather spoilt by 
Josephine's illness. But, perhaps, when he found himself 
in his carriage, he compared the cold welcome accorded 
to Napoleon by the patriotic Russians with the absurdly 
Wcirm and thoroughly unpatriotic welcome to France 
which he was now receiving at the hands of the wife of 
the sovereign whom he had just dethroned. Be this as 
it may, Josephine, after the departure of the emperor of 
Russia, felt very depressed. 

" Yes," said she to Hortense, "he is charming ; he 
says all sorts of pretty things to us, but he is not the only 
master. Will the other allied sovereigns allow him to 
fulfil his promises ? I much fear, my poor children, 
that you will reap nothing but fine promises." 

So all Josephine's Uttle deeds of poUteness towards the 
aUied sovereigns were only done to suit her own interests ; 
the poor empress was beginning to see that vcb victis is not 
an empty phrase, and that she must expect less ; that 
her son would not receive a kingdom notwithstanding 
the fine promises with which his complacency had been 
rewarded ; that the aUied sovereigns in reahty only 
cared for their own interests, and only came to see her in 
order to be amused and to get her to tell them anecdotes 
of Napoleon. 

These were not pleasant thoughts. Tired out by her 
long day, she sank down on her sofa and lay there resting 
for a few minutes. She then went upstairs, got into bed 
and passed a fairly good night. 

As she felt better on the morrow, she returned to La 
Malraaison after lunch and received several visitors. 
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including the duchesse de Reggio and Madame de Sainte- 
Aulaire. This interview is interesting and worthy 
recording ; but we had better let the marechale Oudinot 
speak for herself. "We were shown into the salon 
adjoining the gallery in which, we were told, the empress 
was seated with Madame de Stael. The emperor's 
personal enemy had probably thought that, under the 
circumstances, a visit to La Malmaison would be in very 
good taste. It was a kind action in itself, although this 
gifted woman's object in coming to La Malmaison was 
to take notes and study the human heart with all its 
follies and faihngs. 

" When the empress and Madame de Stael appeared 
we thought the former seemed very agitated and much 
affected. Madame de Stael quickly crossed the salon, 
courtesied to the empress and left the room. During the 
interview a third person had been ushered into the salon 
where I and Madame de Saint- Aulaire were seated ; 
this person was none other than the comtesse Walewska, 
the Polish lady to whom, it was said, the emperor had 
been deeply attached during the campaign of 1806. 
It was a strange contrast, or rather a curious sight, to 
see these two women, one of whom had detested the 
emperor, while the other had perhaps loved him too 
dearly, moved by the same impulse to visit the divorced 
wife ; but those were strange times. However, Josephine 
did not leave us much time to marvel at this curious 
meeting ; after having returned Madame de Stael's 
farewell courtesy, she walked quickly up to the fire- 
place where we three were standing in silence and suddenly 
said : — 
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" ' I have just had a very painful interview. Would 
you believe that among other questions which it pleased 
Madame de Stael to address to me, she asked me if I still 
loved the emperor ? She seemed to wish to find out what 
effect this great misfortune had had upon my feelings. 
• • • I • . • I . . . who never ceased to love the em- 
peror in his prosperity . . . could I turn from him 
now P ' " 1 

The two women whom the duchesse de Reggio found 
at La Malmaison were indeed strange visitors for Jose- 
phine to receive. Madame de Stael had not been on 
terms of sufficient intimacy with Josephine to justify 
this visit after Napoleon's downfall ; the duchesse de 
Reggio tells us that this learned lady was scarcely able 
to conceal, under the cloak of doubtful sympathy, her 
curiosity and her desire to see for herself how this twice 
dethroned empress would bear her new misfortunes ; 
she wanted to study, to dissect her heart and feelings 
and then turn her observations to good account. 

Josephine, while still the widow Beauharnais, had 
made the acquaintance of Madame de Stael at Barras' 
house, and the two women had exchanged a few visits ; 
they met again later at the fete given by M. de Talleyrand 
to General Bonaparte on his return from Italy after the 
peace of Campo Formio, and everyone remembered 
Madame de Stael's discomfiture in General Bonaparte's 
presence as related by Arnault ;^ she had then met her 
again at Barras' house, while Bonaparte was in Egypt, 
and then, for the last time, at Madame de Montesson's 

^ Duchesse de Reggio : Ricits de guerre et de foyer, p. 323. 
^ See The Wife of General Bonaparte, p. 143. 
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during the Consulate. Their acquaintance had gone no 
farther ; besides, what pleasure could Madame de Stael 
find in Josephine's insipid conversation ? It was there- 
fore very indiscreet, if not absolutely cruel and unseemly, 
for her to go to La Malmaison after the downfall of the 
imperial government. 

As for Madame Walewska, the reason of her visit to the 
empress was that Josephine, by dint of sending her 
frequent invitations, had at last persuaded her to corre- 
spond with her and even to come to La Malmaison from 
time to time. Josephine overwhelmed her with attentions 
and loaded her illegitimate child with toys and sweet- 
meats. This son of Napoleon, the comte Walewski, 
was later to become, during the reign of Napoleon III, 
president of the Corps Ugislatif. After having been so 
jealous in 1807 of the beautiful Polish woman, whom she 
did not know personally, this conduct on Josephine's 
part must seem strange ; but it was nothing extra- 
ordinary for her to act in this manner. Had she not done 
exactly the same thing in the case of Madame Duch§,tel 
and Madame Gazzani ? She was still friends with both 
these ladies. Josephine had always believed Madame 
de Remusat and Madame Junot guilty of sharing the 
emperor's affections with Madame Duchitel and certain 
lectrices whose duty it was to do anything but read aloud 
in the imperial palace. Had they forfeited her good 
graces for this ? No ! One might almost say : on the 
contrary ! for she chose her friends among the women who 
she believed, either rightly or wrongly, had accepted the 
emperor's advances. Perhaps she hoped to obtain, 
through the influence of these women, who, she imagined, 
had imitated the La Valli^re during the imperial regime, 
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some help from Napoleon ? For no one can imagine 
what a nightmare the thought that the emperor might 
one day divorce her was to her ; she would have done 
anything to put off that evil day. Be this as it may, 
it was strange to see in the salon of the divorced empress 
one woman who had left no stone unturned in her en- 
deavours to win Napoleon's favour, who had thrown 
herself at his head without, however, being able to obtain 
her wish, and another woman who, almost against her 
will, had received his attentions without asking for them 
and had borne him a son. If Madame Duchatel had 
appeared upon the scene at that moment, and if Madame 
Gazzani had happened to be seated in the next room, 
as she probably was — for that was her proper place in her 
position as lectrice — the situation would have been even 
more extraordinary. 

Josephine, who had seemed in better health lately, 
now began to feel unwell again. On May 23rd the king of 
Prussia came to dine at La Mahnaison. He had with him 
his two sons, one of whom, by a strange coincidence, 
fifty years later received the sword of Josephine's grand- 
son, when the latter surrendered himself and his army 
after one of the most disastrous battles on record. 

Josephine was not very well that day. However, she 
walked for a little in the park with the king of Prussia ; 
she complained of feeUng cold. If she had felt better, she 
would have much enjoyed a bad joke which was played 
shortly before dinner at La Malmaison. " The sons of 
the king of Prussia," says the duchesse d'Abrantes, "in- 
dulged that same day in rather a witty schoolboy prank ; 
although I was much shocked at such behaviour on the 
part of the sons of a king, I could not help laughing. 
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An unfortunate Englishman, who was very shy, had been 
invited to dinner by the empress. He became so engrossed 
in examining a picture by Raphael that he quite forgot 
the dinner and the time. He did not hear the footman 
announce the fact that dinner was served. The young 
princes locked him up in the gallery knowing that, as he 
had never been there before, he could not find his way 
out. The poor fellow waited for some time ; and then, 
feeling very hungry and hearing nothing, he knocked 
gently at first and then louder ; at last he managed to 
make someone hear him, and then it was discovered that, 
instead of losing himself in the park as they supposed, 
the Englishman had been locked up by their Royal 
Highnesses."^ 

On the morrow. May 24th, the empress, although still 
feeling unwell and much tired by her exertions on the 
previous day, received the grand dukes Nicholas and 
Michael of Russia. Alexander also introduced his 
brother Constantine to her, saying at the same time : 
" Do not his face, and even the very tone of his voice, 
remind you of the empress Catherine ? " ^ Josephine 
took care to acquiesce, although she was quite incompe- 
tent to express any opinion upon the matter. She was 
still feeling so unwell that evening that she was obliged 
to leave Hortense to do the honours of La Malmaison 
almost unaided. 

On the previous evening she had read in the Journal 
des Debats an article which had caused her great annoy- 
ance and even wounded her feelings. " The emperor of 
Russia," said this article, " two days ago went to the 

> Duchesse d'Abrantds : Histoire des salons de Paris, Vol. IV, p. 80. 

> Lavalette : Mimoires, Vol. II, p. 125. 
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palace of Saint-Leu, near Montmorency. His Majesty 
dined there with prince Eugene, his mother, and his 
sister." 

" Could they not," said Josephine, " speak a httle 
more respectfully of me ? Is my son to come before me ? 
It is highly improper. I have a name, I once occupied a 
throne, I was crowned and consecrated, I am under the 
emperor Alexander's special protection. On taking 
possession of the bridge of Neuilly, he immediately sent 
soldiers to guard La Malmaison. Why, then, do they 
only call me prince Eugene's mother ? . . ." Josephine 
was quite right to blame the article in the Journal des 
Debats, but was it quite seemly of her to brag of the em- 
peror Alexander's care for her safety ? Ought not the fact 
that she had been Napoleon's wife to have outweighed 
all other considerations ? Neither during her married 
life nor after the divorce did Josephine ever seem to 
understand the tremendous superiority over other men 
of the man who had been her husband. 

She was also much annoyed by another newspaper 
article in which Hortense was violently attacked for 
having allowed the poor little body of the prince Napoleon- 
Charles, her eldest son, who had died in 1807, to be taken 
from the church of Notre-Dame, where he had been 
buried, to a cemetery in Paris. Josephine cried and told 
them to hide the newspaper away from Hortense ; but 
this time her tears were tears of grief and made her feel 
really ill. She passed a bad night, and when morning 
dawned she found difficulty in breathing.^ 

At first it was thought that she was suffering from 
one of her usual colds ; she was given the remedies 
^ MUe. Cochelet : Mimoires, p. 365. 
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which she always took upon such occasions, and no one 
thought much of her illness. On the 26th she was worse, 
coughed more and was feverish ; they made her stay 
in bed. A Russian doctor, sent by the emperor Alex- 
ander in order to ask after her health, considered her 
condition more serious than had been thought at first, 
and advised Hortense to apply blisters. The terrified 
queen sent for all the most celebrated doctors in Paris. 
A consultation took place, and from that moment the 
doctors had serious fears for their patient. 

The emperor Alexander, who had learnt of the empress's 
grave condition from his own physician, whom he had 
thoughtfully sent to La Malmaison, came in person to 
ask for news before dinner, to which meal he was invited 
to stay. Hortense kept him company while Josephine's 
ladies waited upon her in her room upstairs. Alexander, 
much affected, did not leave La Malmaison until very 
late, and then only when they had assured him that the 
invalid felt a little easier. 

Hortense, worn out with nursing her mother, allowed 
Madame d'Arberg to take her place by her mother's bed- 
side that evening ; but she woke frequently during the 
night and asked after the invalid. At last, next morning, 
(it was Whitsunday, May 29th) she and her brother, 
who had been very unwell for several days, entered their 
mother's room : she was indeed ill. Her condition was 
considered quite hopeless. A priest was summoned, who 
administered the last Sacraments to the poor woman. 
A few seconds later Josephine was no more. 

Her destiny had been truly marvellous. After having 
occupied the highest position to which a woman has 
ever attained in Europe simply because the man whom 
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she had married was, although she had no idea of that 
fact, the most extraordinary man who has ever existed, 
and without whom she would never have been able to 
raise herself up from her shameful position as a paid 
mistress, she seemed, after Napoleon's downfall, doomed 
to sink into the obscurity which her extravagance — for 
she had never been able to cure herself of this fault — 
would soon have changed into real poverty. It is scarcely 
probable that the government of Louis XVIII, which 
did not keep its promises to Napoleon on the island of 
Elba, would have kept its promises any better to 
Josephine. She was fortunate to be spared the straits 
of former days (her debts at her death amounted to two 
milUon francs), those straits with which she had been all 
too familiar before her marriage to General Bonaparte ; 
the moral and material consequences of her extravagance 
would have overwhelmed her, and she would have lacked 
the energy to surmount her misfortunes ; she was spared 
having to struggle against adversity, and she died before 
she became really old, for old age would, perhaps, have 
been a greater trial to her than anything else. She died 
at the age of fifty-two years, in the midst of luxury, 
tended by the most powerful sovereign in Europe, who 
had become a true friend to her. She died just at the 
proper time ;^ the emperor was not so fortunate. By a 
strange chance she even had the good fortune to be more 
venerated and lauded than any other woman : impartial 
historians, however, could not echo those praises. 

It was not only said, but repeated over and over again, 

» " The death of the empress Josephine put the finishing touch to 
her wonderfully successful career." (Lavalette : Mimoires, Vol. II, 
p. 128.) 
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that she had been poisoned by a secret order from the 
Jiing, Louis XVIII, acting on the advice of M. de Talley- 
rand. Why ? Because she had asked the emperor 
Alexander and the king of Prussia to leave everything 
in France in statu quo until Louis XVI's son, who, she 
affirmed, was not dead, could be found. 

This assertion is nothing but a pure invention. 

The poor empress was buried in the church of Rueil. 
She was given military honours, the road from La 
Malmaison to the humble Village church was lined with 
troops, not French troops, but the Russian garde im- 
feriale, commanded by field-marshal Sacken ; and it was 
they who were the last to salute the remains of the wife 
of him who had been Alexander's friend at Tilsitt and at 
Erfurt, the woman for whom Alexander had conceived a 
great and deep affection. 

It has been observed, in order to complete the legend, 
that Josephine's whole career was one of predestination, 
that her death coincided with the signing of the treaty by 
which her husband's life-work and many of the results 
of the French Revolution were destroyed and the house 
of Bourbon re-established on the throne of France. 



THE END 
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